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EDITORS PREFACE. 





THERE are now before the public many Commentaries, 
written by British and American divines, of a popular or 
homiletical character. Zhe Cambridge Bible for Schools, 
the Handbooks for Bible Classes and Private Students, The 
Speaker's Commentary, The Popular Commentary (Schaff), 
The Expositor’s Bible, and other similar series, have their 
special place and importance. But they do not enter into 
the field of Critical Biblical scholarship occupied by such 
series of Commentaries as the Kurzgefasstes exegetisches 
Handbuch sum A. T.; De Wette’s Kurzgefasstes exegetisches 
Handbuch zum N. T.; Meyer’s Kritisch-exegetischer Kom- 
mentar; Keil and Delitzsch’s Biblischer Commentar tiber das 
A.T.; Lange’s Theologisch-homiletisches Bibelwerk ; Nowack’s 
Handkommentar zum A. T.; Holtzmann’s Handkommentar 
zum NN. T. Several of these have been translated, edited, 
and in some cases enlarged and adapted, for the English- 
speaking public; others are in process of translation. But 
no corresponding series by British or American divines 
has hitherto been produced. The way has been prepared 
by special Commentaries by Cheyne, Ellicott, Kalisch, 
Lightfoot, Perowne, Westcott, and others; and the time has 
come, in the judgment of the projectors of this enterprise, 
when it is practicable to combine British and American 
scholars in the production of a critical, comprehensive 
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‘ Commentary that will be abreast of modern biblical scholar- 
ship, and in a measure lead its van. 

Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons of New York, and Messrs. 
T. & T. Clark of Edinburgh, propose to publish such a 
series of Commentaries on the Old and New Testaments, 
under the editorship of Prof. C. A. Briccs, D.D., in America, 
and of Prof. S. R. Driver, D.D., for the Old Testament, and 
the Rev. ALFRED PLuMmeER, D.D., for the New Testament, 
in Great Britain. | 

The Commentaries will be international and inter-con- 
fessional, and will be free from polemical and ecclesiastical 
bias. They will be based upon a thorough critical study of 
(the original texts of the Bible, and upon critical methods of 
{nterpretation. They are designed chiefly for students and 
clergymen, and will be written in a compact style. Each 
book will be preceded by an Introduction, stating the results 
of criticism upon it, and discussing impartially the questions 
still remaining open. The details of criticism will appear 
in their proper place in the body of the Commentary. Each 
section of the Text will be introduced with a paraphrase, 
vor summary of contents. Technical details of textual and 
philological criticism will, as a rule, be kept distinct from 
matter of a more general character; and in the Old Testa- 
ment the exegetical notes will be arranged, as far as 
possible, so as to be serviceable to students not acquainted 
with Hebrew. The History of Interpretation of the Books 
will be dealt with, when necessary, in the Introductions, 
with critical notices of the most important literature of 
the subject. Historical and Archzological questions, as 
well as questions of Biblical Theology, are included in the 
plan of the Commentaries, but not Practical or Homiletical 
Exegesis. The Volumes will constitute a uniform series. 
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PREFACE 


THERE is a lack of critical commentaries in the English language 
on the Gospel of Mark, and especially of commentaries based on 
the more recent criticism of the sources, and of the history con- 
tained in the book. Commentaries corresponding to those of 
Meyer, Weiss, and Holtzmann, not in ability, but in critical 
method and results, are wanting. ‘This volume is an attempt to 
supply this lack. ‘This criticism is based on the evident inter- 
dependence of the Synoptical Gospels, unmistakable proof of 
which is found in the accumulated verbal resemblances of the 
three books. The generally accepted solution of this Synoptical 
problem makes Mark the principal source of Matthew and Luke, 
his account being supplemented and modified by material taken 
from the Hebrew Zogia of Matthew. This critical result is 
accepted by many English and American scholars, but no com- 
mentary based on it has appeared among us. A modification of 
this theory makes the Zogza the older source, which Mark uses 
to a limited extent, the principal source of his information being 
the Apostle Peter. A few passages in which this dependence is 
probable have been noted and discussed. ‘The critical theme of 
this volume is thus the interrelation of the Synoptics. 

In carrying out this plan, the relations of the Synoptical 
Gospels, their harmonies and divergences, and especially their 
interdependence, have been made a special study, and, where 
the fourth Gospel is parallel to Mark, their relation has been 
discussed. 
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An important part of the critical question is the historicity of 
the miracles. This doubt—for the question has grown into a 
widespread doubt —I have attempted to meet on the general 
ground of the credibility of the narrative as contemporaneous 
history, and of the verisimilitude of the miracles. 

But after all, since the result of criticism has been to establish 
the historicity of the Synoptical accounts of the ministry of our 
Lord, the main attempt has been to interpret him in the light 
of this history. I have not attempted to make this book a 
thesaurus of opinions, though the more recent critical literature 
has been cited and discussed. Nor have I sought to collect 
curious information of any kind for its own sake; but, by his- 
torical and literary methods, I have endeavored to arrive at 
the meanings of the life of Jesus as here set forth. It is recog- 
nized that this account is supplemented, and valuable additions 
made to it, by the other Gospels. But the use of it as the 
principal source of the other Synoptical accounts gives it an 
importance which it is hard to overestimate. What it has to 
say, therefore, about the life and character of the founder of 
Christianity, it has been the main endeavor: of this volume to 
set forth. Other things have been used, but not for their own 
sake. Everything has been pressed into this service. 

The volume contains, besides the Notes, an Introduction, 
stating the Synoptical problem, a discussion of the character- 
istics of Mark, and an analysis of events; a statement of the 
Person and Principles of Jesus in Mark; a discussion of the Gos- 
pels in the second century; a review of Recent Literature ; and 
a statement of the Sources of the Text. There are also Notes on 
Special Subjects scattered through the book. 


E. P. GOULD: 
PHILADELPHIA, January, 1896. 
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AY COMMENTARY -ON: THE GOSPEL 
OF MARK 


INTRODUCTION 


THE main question in a study of any one of the Synoptical 
Gospels is its relation to the others. This is especially true of the 
questions belonging to Introduction. If writings are independent, 
the matter of their origin can be considered separately ; but where 
an analysis shows intimate relations between them, the question 
must be discussed with reference to this relation. Now, our study 
of the Synoptical Gospels shows both interdependence and inde- 
pendence. There are two parts of the story where the indepen- 
dence amounts to divergence. In the account of the early life of 
Jesus given by Matthew and Luke, Bethlehem is in Matthew not 
only the birthplace of our Lord, but also the residence of his 
parents. Nazareth is introduced only as the place to which they 
turned aside after their return from Egypt, because Judza was 
rendered unsafe for them by the succession of Archelaus. But in 
Luke, Nazareth is their residence, from which they go to Bethle- 
hem only on account of the Roman census, and to which they 
return after the presentation in the Temple. And these marks of 
independent origin are found in the entire story of the infancy in 
Matthew and Luke. And in the account of the events from the 
resurrection to the ascension, Matthew and Mark, omitting the 
closing verses of the latter, make the scene of Jesus’ appearance 
to his disciples to be Galilee; whereas Luke places them all in 
the vicinity of Jerusalem, and on the day of the resurrection. In 
fact, one of the great arguments for the omission of the closing 
verses of Mark is that the scheme of appearances is that of Luke, 
and plainly out of gear with that of the previous part of Mark. 
Evidently, here, then, in the beginning and end of the Gospel 
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narrative, the Gospels are quite independent of each other. And 
in the body of the history, containing the account of our Lord’s 
public ministry, there are not wanting evidences of the same inde- 
pendence. The general arrangement of events is the same, but 
individual events are scattered through this general scheme with 
a decided independence. Luke distributes discourses which 
Matthew collects into connected discourse, ¢.g. the parts of the 
Sermon on the Mount. And single events, such as the call of 
Peter, Andrew, James, and John, are given with differences of 
detail, which show marked independence. But, after all, the 
general impression made in this body of the narrative is that of 
interdependence. One of the most striking features of this is 
the selection of events and discourses out of the great body of 
material open to writers. The matter peculiar to either of the 
Gospels is very small, compared to the common material, and yet 
the whole is very small, compared with all that Jesus said and did. 
There is some individuality shown in this selection, especially of 
the discourses of our Lord, but it is not considerable. And we 
have noticed already the similarity in the general arrangement of 
events. We can imagine that in the interval of a generation 
between the close of our Lord’s life and the appearance of the 
Gospels, the oral tradition, which was for the time the chief source 
of knowledge of that life, may have acquired something like a 
fixed form in both these particulars. And so we may use the 
oral tradition, perhaps, to account for these items in the general 
account of interdependence. But when we come to the verbal 
resemblances existing between the Synoptical Gospels, our depen- 
dence on this solution of the Synoptical problem ceases. It is 
enough to say in this connection, that the oral tradition must 
have been in Aramaic, the language of Palestine, while these 
resemblances are in Greek Gospels, and verbal resemblances dis- 
appear in translation. But it is unnecessary to introduce this 
consideration even, in the face of such striking resemblances as 
these. Oral tradition does not tend to fix language to this extent. 
This verbal similarity is found in the Synoptics, wherever they give 
parallel accounts of the same event. Good examples of it are the 
accounts of the call of Peter, Andrew, James, and John, Mt. 4°” 
Mk. 1”; and of the healing of the demoniac in the synagogue, 
Mk. 12 Lk. 4°'*’, The effect of this verbal resemblance is very 
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much enhanced, of course, when the words common to two or 
more accounts of the same thing are themselves uncommon words. 
£.g. the words zpwroxaOedpias and mpwroxAvovas in Mt. 23°, and 
the parallel passage, Lk. 11%; Mk. 12”, and the parallel passage, 
Lk. 20; and in a similar connection in Lk. 147°; do not occur 
elsewhere outside of ecclesiastical writers. éxoAoBwoe, Mk. 13”, 
and the parallel passage, Mt. 24”, is a rare Greek word, and is 
used in these passages, moreover, in an unusual sense. répara, 
Mk. 13”, and the parallel passage, Mt. 24”, does not occur else- 
where in the Synoptics. dypumveire, Mk. 13°, and the parallel 
passage, Lk. 21%, does not occur elsewhere in the Synoptics, and 
only twice in the N.T. éuBamrrw and rpvBdAdov, Mk. 14”, and the 
parallel passage, Mt. 26%, are not found elsewhere in the N.T. 
These verbal resemblances can be explained only by the interde- 
pendence of the written accounts. Either the Gospels are drawn 
from each other, or from some common written source. 

These phenomena of the Synoptical Gospels have given rise to 
a most protracted and intricate discussion, in which various the- 
ories, ¢.g. of original writings from which our Gospels were drawn, 
and of the priority of one Gospel or another, from which the rest 
were drawn, have been presented and thoroughly sifted. Fortu- 
nately, we are at the end of this sifting process, for the most part, 
and are in possession of its results. Tradition and internal evi- 
dence have concurred in giving us two such sources, one of which 
is the translation into Greek of Matthew’s Zogza, or discourses of 
our Lord, and the other our present Gospel of Mark. There is 
ample evidence that the Zog¢a cannot be our present Gospel of 
Matthew, and on the other hand, there is no evidence that there 
is any original Mark, distinct from our second Gospel. Papias, 
writing about 130 to 140 A.D., says that Matthew wrote his Zogza 
in Hebrew, and each man interpreted them as he was able. _ Ire- 
nzeus, Panteenus, and Origen all testify to the same, and in fact, 
there is no early tradition of Matthew’s writing which does not 
record also its Hebrew character. It is also against the identifi- 
cation of the Zogia with our present Matthew, that the latter 
contains matter that does not come under the head of Zogia. It 
is, moreover, dependent in its narrative portions on Mark, which 
is scarcely within the range of possibility, if it was itself the work 
of an eye witness. Papias tells us also that Mark, having become 
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Peter’s interpreter, wrote down accurately all that he remembered, 
not however in order, both of the words and deeds of Christ. 
And tradition is consistent also in regard to this dependence of 
Mark on Peter. Moreover, this account agrees with the character 
of the second Gospel. It bears evident marks of the eye-witness 
in its vividness, and in the presence of those descriptive touches 
which reproduce for us not only the event, but the scene and 
surroundings as well. 

Is there any evidence that Mark’s Gospel was in part a compila- 
tion? Did he draw upon the Zogva in his account of discourse 
and conversation? Does not the supposition of the entire inde- 
pendence of Mark imply two sources of the Synoptical narrative 
in certain cases, in which the matter of the different Gospels would 
suggest only one? In the parables, ¢.g., we have a larger group in 
Matthew, and a smaller group in Mark. And of course, if Mark is 
independent here, as elsewhere, this supposes two sources. But 
the parables themselves, by their homogeneousness, would suggest 
rather one source, from which both drew. Moreover, Mark’s state- 
ment that Jesus used many such parables, in this connection, is 
another hint of a longer account containing more parables, from 
which he made selections. And the one parable peculiar to him- 
self would show that this was a third source, independent of either 
Matthew or Mark. Turning now to the parable of the Wicked 
Husbandmen, Mk. 12'”, we find Mark supplemented by Matthew 
in the same way. Mark says that Jesus spoke to them in parables, 
and proceeds to cite one parable, while Matthew gives us three 
parables in the course of the same controversy; that is, Mark 
implies in the plural tapaBodats, a source giving more abundant 
material than he uses, and Matthew apparently gives us that more 
abundant material. Moreover, the traditional source of Mark’s 
Gospel is unfavorable to the production of long discourse. And 
accordingly, we find only one example of such discourse in this 
Gospel, the eschatological discourse in ch. 13. Whereas, we find 
frequent examples of such discourse in Matthew and Luke, and it 
is a natural inference that it is characteristic of the Zogza from 
which they both drew. It seems probable, therefore, that this 
one discourse in which Mark follows their example comes from 
the written Zogia, and not from his transcription of Peter’s oral 
discourse. 
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INDIVIDUALITY OF THIS GOSPEL. ANALYSIS OF EVENTS 


Mark has a way of his own of handling his material. Whatever 
may be his reason, the fact is, that he dwells on the active life of 
our Lord, the period from the beginning of the Galilean ministry 
to the close of his natural life. ‘The introduction to this career, 
including the ministry of John the Baptist, the baptism and the 
temptation, he narrates with characteristic brevity. But it is not 
brevity for the sake of brevity ; it comes from a careful exclusion 
of everything not bearing directly on his purpose. The work of 
John the Baptist is introduced as the beginning of the glad tidings 
about Jesus Christ, and the material is selected which bears on 
this special purpose. The baptism is told as the inauguration of 
Christ into his office, and only the baptism, the descent of the 
Spirit, and the voice from heaven are narrated. And the tempta- 
tion is merely noted in passing. All of these things have a value 
of their own, but they are evidently regarded by the writer as in- 
troductory to his theme, the active ministry of Jesus, and are 
abbreviated accordingly. 

But beginning with the Galilean ministry, our Cosel is as full 
in its narrative of separate events as either Matthew or Luke. He 
omits events and discourses, but what he does tell he tells as fully 
as they. In the matter of discourse, especially, still more of pro- 
longed discourse, this Gospel is resolutely either brief or silent. 
As regards the general distribution of material, there is an earlier 
group of narratives, in which Matthew and Luke are parallel to 
each other; another further along, in which Matthew and Mark 
are parallel; and then a third, in which Luke stands alone. 
But what Mark tells in this period he narrates with pictorial 
fulness. 

When we come, however, to the account of the resurrection, 
and of the appearances to the disciples after the resurrection, this 
Gospel returns to its policy of brevity regarding what precedes 
and follows the period of the public ministry. These appearances 
are to the disciples alone, they are mainly mere appearances, and 
Mark gives merely the announcement of the resurrection to the 
women by the angels, and closes with this. This, instead of being 
strange, and requiring explanation, is quite in accordance with the 
character of Mark disclosed in the narration of the early events. 
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Those were introductory, these are supplementary of the subject, 
and both are treated therefore with the same conciseness. 

We have discovered a like parsimony in the choice of material 
for this main theme, the public ministry. But this is for the sake, 
evidently, of sharpness of impression, and, for this purpose, Mark 
joins with it an effective grouping of his matter. He is not telling 
a number of disconnected stories of our Lord’s work, but the 
one story of his public ministry, and he selects and groups his 
material in order to show the progress of events, their division 
into separate periods, and their culmination in the final catastrophe. 
The first period is one of immediate popularity, and of a corre- 
sponding reserve. The effect of Jesus’ miracles in spreading his 
fame, and in drawing a multitude after him, is emphasized, and at 
the same time Jesus withdraws from the multitude, and forbids 
the spreading of the report of his miracles. We are not told 
about the subjects of his teaching, but of its impression, and its 
effect in increasing his popularity. 

The second period, beginning with Jesus’ return from his first 
tour in Galilee to Capernaum, is marked by the contrast between 
this continued popularity and the growing opposition of the Phari- 
sees. We are shown ina series of rapid sketches the causes of 
this opposition in the revolutionary character of Jesus’ ministry, 
and his quiet disregard of Pharisaic traditions and customs. He 
calls a publican to the inner circle of his disciples, and eats with 
publicans and sinners; he decries formal fastings, heals on the 
Sabbath, defends eating with unwashed hands; and denounces all 
traditionalism. There can be no doubt that this rapid succession 
of events, all of the same character, is intended to produce the 
effect described, and to show us how, early in the ministry of 
Jesus, he was forced into opposition to the ruling sect, and so the 
way was prepared for the end. But the picture has lights as well 
as shadows, and the mixture with these conflicts of other events, 
such as the appointment of the twelve, the sending of them on a 
separate mission, the teaching in parables, and sundry miracles, 
produces the biographical effect. 

But at last this short ministry in Galilee comes to an end, and 
is followed by a period in which Jesus journeys with his disciples 
into the Gentile territory about Galilee, and there prepares them 
for his death at the hands of his enemies, There is added to this 
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the confession of his Messianic claim, the story of his Transfigu- 
ration, a few miracles in the strange places where these travels 
take him; but the characteristic mark of the whole period is 
this secret conference with his disciples about the crisis in his 
life. 

The succeeding period, beginning with his final departure from 
Galilee, and ending with his entry into Jerusalem, is one into 
which Matthew and Luke have put much of their characteristic 
material, and in which Mark is unusually brief. And the matter 
selected by him is of an unusually mixed kind. It begins with 
one of those disputes between him and the Pharisees which mark 
these last days. It proceeds with various conversations and in- 
structions, in which different aspects of the kingdom of God are 
shown ; it gives a strange picture of the impression of fear pro- 
duced on Jesus’ disciples by his manner on the road to Jerusalem ; 
and it tells of one miracle at Jerusalem. In brief, this is a period 
of waiting, in which the events themselves, anu ihe turn given to 
them, foreshadow and prepare for the final crisis. Then comes 
the last week, with its story of the final conflicts between Jesus 
and the authorities at Jerusalem, of his trial and death. The 
entry into Jerusalem is evidently intended to be his announcement 
of himself as the Messiah, and the cleansing o the ‘Temple a 
manifestation of his authority. This authority is immediately 
challenged by the Sanhedrim, and in the parable of the Wicked 
Husbandmen, Jesus makes his charge against them. ‘Then they 
ply him with their legal puzzles, attempting to discredit his teach- 
ing, and their discomfiture only hastens the end. 

This brief analysis will show the principle on which Mark 
selects his material and groups it. Both contribute to the one 
object of sharpness of impression. The different periods are 
marked off, and the effect is not blurred by the introduction of 
confusing or voluminous detail. The life of Jesus has not made 
on him the effect of mere wonder which he seeks to reproduce in 
disconnected stories, but of a swift march of events toward a 
tragic end, and he marks off the stages of this progress. 

But Mark’s effectiveness as a story-teller is due not only to his 
selection and grouping of material, but also to his pictorial fulness. 
He gives us the scene of events more frequently than the other 
writers, whether in the house, or by the sea, or on the road. On 
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one occasion, this vividness, where he tells of the green grass on 
which the five thousand reclined, gives us an invaluable mark of 
time, telling us what we should not know from the other Synop- 
tics, that there was a Passover during the Galilean ministry. He 
tells us of the multitudes about Jesus, and gives us a lively de- 
scription of the way in which they ran about as he entered one 
village after another, bringing the sick to him on their pallets. 
He tells us of the astonishment and fear of the disciples, as Jesus 
went before them to Jerusalem. His style lends itself to the same 
purpose. He uses the imperfect, the still more effective yy with 
the participle, and the historical present. But he does it all in 
the rapid and effective way characteristic of him. It is by a 
stroke here, and a bit of color there, that the effect is produced. 


ACCOUNT OF MARK 


The places in which Mark’s name occurs in the N.T. are 
Acts. x2", 13° 3 .a5%).Col. 4%) 2 Fims4 Philem = a thetun 
From these we learn that he was the son of Mary, to whose house 
Peter went after his release from imprisonment, and cousin of 
Barnabas. His original Hebrew name was John, and to this was 
appended a Roman surname Mark. Peter includes him in the 
salutation of his first epistle, and calls him his son (in the faith). 
He makes his first appearance in the history as the companion of 
Barnabas and Saul, whom they took back to Antioch with them 
on their return from Jerusalem, where they had been to carry the 
offerings of the churches on the occasion of a famine. And when 
they start, immediately after, on their first missionary journey, 
Mark accompanies them, but only to turn back again after the 
completion of their mission to Cyprus. Then, at the beginning 
of their second missionary tour, he becomes the source of conten- 
tion to his superiors, Barnabas wishing to take his cousin along 
with them again, and Paul refusing his company on account of his 
previous defection. But in the epistle to the Colossians he 
appears again as the assistant of Paul, being mentioned by him as 
one who sends greetings to that church. And in 2 Tim., Paul 
writes Timothy to bring Mark with him as one who is useful to 
him in the ministry. Again, in the epistle to Philemon he is with 
Paul, and is included in the salutations of that letter. 
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DESTINATION OF THE GOSPEL. TIME OF ITS WRITING. PLACE 


Mark was evidently written for Gentile readers, as it contains 
explanations of Hebrew terms and customs.’ Tradition says that 
it was written after the death of Peter and Paul. There is one 
decisive mark of time in the Gospel itself. In the eschatological 
discourse attention is called to the sign given by Jesus of the time 
of the destruction of Jerusalem, which leads us to infer that the 
Gospel was written before that time, but when the event was im- 
pending. This would fix the time as about 70 4.p. ‘Tradition 
says also that it was written at Rome. And there is a certain sup- 
port given to this by the use of Latin words peculiar to this 
Gospel.? 





1 £.g. the explanatory ris TaAtAaias after Nagapér; the translation of Boavepyés ; 
of Tad:éa, ceovu; the explanation of xo.wais xepoi aS=avinros; the translation of 
"E¢dada; the statement of the Jewish custom of ceremonial washing; of the Sad- 
ducees’ denial of the resurrection; of the custom of killing the Paschal lamb on 
the first day of the feast; the translation of ToAyoéa, and of "EAwi, ’EAwt, Aapa 
caBayOavei; and the explanation of rapacxevy aS = mpocaBBartov. 

2 F.g. xpaBarrov, Lat. grabatus, where the other Synoptists use xAivn, xAwidtov ; 
omexovAatwp, Lat. speculator, xevtvpiwv, Lat. centurion, 
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iia SEE RSON AND PRINCIPLES OF JESUS 
IN MARK’S GOSPEL 


MATTHEW begins his account of Jesus’ public ministry, as Mk. 
does, with the statement that Jesus came into Galilee after the 
imprisonment of John, and began to proclaim the good news of 
the coming kingdom, accompanying this with miracles of healing. 
But he follows this immediately with the Sermon on the Mount, 
which serves as a basis for all the subsequent teaching, and gives 
us as the subject of that teaching the Kingdom of God. Lk. 
introduces this in another place, giving first some of the detached 
sayings, and so preparing the way for the connected discourse, 
instead of making the connected discourse an introduction to the 
detached sayings. But the effect of the discourse, and its relation 
to the teaching as a whole, are the same. Mk., on the other 
hand, gives only detached sayings, unrelated to any central group 
of teachings, and in his gospel, therefore, we have to study out 
the problem of our Lord’s life and teaching after a different 
fashion. 

He appears in the first place as a herald of the kingdom, taking 
up the work of John. Then he calls four men into personal 
association with himself. His first Sabbath in Capernaum is a 
memorable one. It is evident that he is regarded as a teacher, 
for he is asked to preach in the synagogue, and his hearers are 
impressed with the note of authority in his teaching, so different 
from the manner of the Scribes, the recognized authorities. But 
they are still more impressed with a miracle performed by him, 
and as soon as the law allows, they bring all the sick of the city to 
him, and the whole town is in anuproar. The two things together 
stamp him as a prophet, making a decided advance on the char- 
acter of teacher, in which he appears at first. But so far as he is 
recognized at all, the popular voice after this accords to him these 
two titles, rabbi and prophet. 

xix 
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But Jesus evidently sees elements of danger in this popular 
uprising. The emphasis is on the wrong side of their lack, and 
of his power. If his message had reached them, and they had 
clamored to hear more of that, and especially had shown any 
disposition to follow his teaching, he might have stayed to preach, 
instead of going out to pray. But he did not wish to pose as a 
miracle-worker, and to have the inference ‘‘ Messiah” follow from 
that in the popular imagination. And so he retires to pray, he 
refuses the clamorous call to return, and when a man whom he has 
healed disobeys his command to keep it silent, he retires into the 
wilderness to escape the inevitable effect of this publicity. 

Now Mk.’s method begins to appear. Jesus does not lay down 
a programme of the Messianic kingdom in a set discourse, but the 
principles regulating his activity are slowly evolved by the occa- 
sions of his life. And after the same fashion Jesus himself begins 
to appear on the canvas—a herald of the kingdom of God, a 
teacher, a prophet, a miracle-worker, who represses and depre- 
cates the impetuous desire of the multitude to emphasize the 
miracle-worker rather than the prophet. This is the picture so 
far, and it is full of promise and suggestion. 

Then in connection with another miracle, Jesus claims the 
power as the Son of Man to forgive sins. The way it happened 
was this: the man’s disease was occasioned by some vice, and 
Jesus announces the cure therefore as a forgiveness of the sins 
which had caused it. ‘Then, this being challenged by the Scribes 
as blasphemy, he adduces the cure itself as an example of the 
power which he had to remove the evils caused by sin. Here is 
another step forward, for here is a real, but veiled claim of a 
Messianic title, and the authority coupled with it is that of for- 
giveness, which forgiveness consists in the removal of the various 
ills of mankind wrought by sin. The Messianic claim is there, 
but it is veiled, for we do not find that the people understood him 
to make the claim, though after this he uses the title familiarly. 
And the title chosen, Son of Man, is such as to show that Jesus 
emphasized that side of his work which allied and identified him 
with man. 

This intimation that his work has to do with sin, as a physician 
has to do with disease, is repeated when he calls the tax-gatherer 
into the circle of his disciples, and defends himself by the state- 
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ment that he came to call not righteous men, but sinners. And 
when they charge him with collusion with Satan in his expulsion 
of demons, his answer is substantially that his attitude is opposi- 
tion to Satan, and that his power to cast out demons can have 
been obtained only as the result of a conflict, in which he had 
overmastered Satan. Here, as in the case of the paralytic, this 
aspect of his work as a conflict with sin comes out in connection 
with his cures, and this is really the only chance that he has to 
present it, as he has had as yet very little opportunity to deal with 
sin as sin, only in its occasional intrusion into other than the moral 
sphere. But he deals with it as already master of the situation. 
He can despoil Satan of his instruments, because he has already 
met him and bound him. He can deal with sin in others victori- 
ously, because he has met and mastered it in himself. 

But meantime, another element in the situation is making itself 
felt. In dealing with the people, Jesus has to contend against a 
sudden and superficial popularity, and is able only to cure their 
diseases, not to cope with their sins. But the necessary and 
unavoidable conspicuousness of his work bring him under the 
notice of their leaders, and here he encounters active opposition. 
It develops only gradually. It is evident that the Scribes and 
Pharisees are watching him at first, as it is always possible that 
religious enthusiasm may play into the hands of the religious 
authorities. But the elements of opposition accumulate at every 
step. The first is the evident lack of sympathy or affiliation with 
them, and Jesus’ association with men at the other end of the 
social and ecclesiastical scale, the despised people whose igno- 
rance of the law made them dangerous company for the scrupu- 
lous Pharisee, with the remote and insignificant Galilean, and even 
finally, the hated servant of a foreign government, the Jewish 
collector of Roman tribute. Jesus’ answer, that, as a physician, 
his business is with the sick rather than the well, is complete, but 
like all such answers, it only increased the irritation. The next 
question is more vital, as it has to do not with themselves, but 
with their system. Pharisaic Judaism was the climax and reductio 
ad absurdum of religious formalism. For ethics it substituted 
casuistry, for principles rules, for insight authority, for worship 
forms, for the word of God tradition, for spirituality the most 
absolute and intricate externalism. Jesus did not seek to break 
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with it, but it was inevitable that the break should come. The 
law prescribed an annual fast, but they had multiplied this into 
two a week, whereas, it is recorded of Jesus that he came eating 
and drinking, and himself called attention to this characteristic. 
When he is challenged about this practice of his disciples, he 
shows that fasting, like everything else that has a proper place in 
religion, is a matter of principle, and not of rule. Men are not to 
fast on set days, but on fit occasions. And in general, he shows 
the absurdity of attempting to piece out the old with the new, or 
to pour his new wine into their old wine-skins. The next place 
where they made a stand against Jesus’ innovating views was in 
the matter of their absurd Sabbatarianism. That it was absurd, 
the occasions of their attack show ; first, plucking ears of corn to 
eat on the spot, and secondly, healing. These things, forsooth, 
were expressly forbidden on the Sabbath. In answer, Jesus does 
not attempt to meet them on the ground of casuistry, but, as 
usual, lays down principles. First, the Sabbath was made for 
man, and not man for the Sabbath; and secondly, to refuse to 
confer a benefit in case of need is to inflict a positive injury, on 
the Sabbath as well as any other day. 

Here the narrative pauses, and passes over to other matter. 
But it is evident that Mk. has grouped this material for a purpose. 
He wishes to show how, with one occasion after another, the 
teaching of our Lord acquired substance and shape, and encoun- 
tered a sharp and well-defined opposition. And how boldly and 
greatly the figure of Jesus himself begins to stand out. How it is 
becoming evident that sanity, breadth, insight, ethical and spiritual 
quality, are in this man not relative, but absolute. And as he 
faces the gathering storm, how steadfast he is, and regardless of 
everything but truth. 

It needs only a little reading between the lines to see how the 
next events come in. ‘The evidence is accumulating that our 
Lord’s own career is to last not very long, and that he must have 
followers, successors, to whom he can commit his work, and that 
these must be men whose close attendance on himself will famil- 
iarize them with his message. Hence the twelve are appointed. 
And it is expressly stated that his family had started out to restrain 
him, at the time when he pointed out that his real family were the 
disciples who did the will of God. His own family was not to be 
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classed among his enemies, but it is evident that they sought to 
protect him against what they considered his own extravagance. 

And the parables alsq grew out of the immediate situation. 
They are the first direct statement of the nature of the kingdom 
of God. The postponement of the subject, and the veiled pre- 
sentation of it, both show it to be a matter that Jesus approached 
with extreme caution. But what he treated with so much reserve 
in the presence of the others, he explained frankly to his disciples. 
This means that the time had come when the situation, even 
among the disciples, needed clearing up. They were not repelled 
by his differences with the Pharisees; the indications are rather 
that they were in sympathy with him. But their difficulty, which 
the parables were intended to meet, came from their sharing the 
national expectation, that the kingdom was to be set up by a “our 
de force, an expectation which Jesus’ methods and delay, if not 
defeat, discouraged. ‘This is the immediate occasion of the para- 
bles. But their immense importance appears from the fact that 
they are the only direct statement of the nature of the kingdom, 
which otherwise we should have to gather from side-lights and 
inferences. The kingdom is seed ; it is subject to all the vicissi- 
tudes of seed sown broadcast into all kinds of soil; it is neverthe- 
less sure of success because it is native to the soil; humanity as 
such is hospitable to it, and its small beginnings do not interfere 
with ultimate greatness. 

The next event requiring special notice is Jesus’ visit to Naza- 
reth, where he encounters his first rejection. Other places have 
known only the greatness of his public life, Nazareth, unfortu- 
nately, knows the obscurity of his private life, and they reject his 
greatness as spurious. Here, therefore, he finds even his miracles 
impossible, whereas in other places, cut off from everything else, 
he does find a place for these. Jesus marvelled at their unbelief, 
and no wonder. It was here that this perfect life had matured, 
grown into an unmatched beauty and power, and yet they had 
missed it all because it lacked outward greatness. But one is 
reminded by this episode of a singular fact in our Lord’s life — 
that he appears largely as a miracle-worker. It was not a role 
that he coveted, but, for the most part, it was all that he could do. 
We have some record of the way in which he dealt with the other 
and larger half of human ill and need. We have the story of 
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Matthew and Zaccheus, and the sinful woman, and the rich young 
man, and Peter ; we know that he was the friend of publicans and 
sinners. But, for the most part, he was shut out from all this, and 
shut up to physical healings. Even here, he found a unique field 
for the display of his greatness. His possession of a divine power 
he shared with other men, but his divine use of that power is_ 
his own; he shares it with no one. But if he had had an equal 
chance to show us the other side of his power, what a story there 
might have been. 

But the time has now come for Jesus to try his disciples in the 
work. They have heard his message and seen his miracles, and 
he sends them out to carry forward both the preaching and the 
healing. His instructions to them are, briefly, to pay no attention 
to outfit nor entertainment, but to be occupied solely with their 
ministry. 

On Jesus’ return to Capernaum, the opposition to him comes to 
a head. His enemies are there on the watch for him, and in that 
apparently careless and unscrupulous life they soon find their 
opportunity. To be sure, it seems only a slight thing that the dis- 
ciples should be eating with unwashed hands. But to those men 
it meant liability to every defilement mentioned in the law. It is 
their opportunity, but then it is Jesus’ opportunity too. It gives 
him his chance to strike at traditionalism and ceremonialism, the 
twin foes of spiritual religion. Over against tradition, he sets the 
word of God, — against the idea that a thing is true because it is 
handed down, he posits the word of God, which becomes more 
true as humanity grows. And against ceremonialism, the idea 
that man’s spirit can be reached for either good or evil from the 
outside, he puts the eternal truth, that it is reached and affected 
only from within, by things akin to itself. 

This really marks the end of Jesus’ work in Galilee. It has 
resulted in proving the inaccessibility of the people to his spiritual 
work, in the unsympathetic attitude of his family, in his total 
rejection at Nazareth, and in active hostility on the part of the 
religious leaders. But his work with his disciples is not ended, 
and he accordingly departs with them to Syrophcenicia. Here, 
he desired to keep his presence unknown, as his work was not 
with Gentiles, but Jews. But the extraordinary faith of the Syro- 
pheenician woman overcame his scruples, so that he healed her 
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daughter. This confinement of his work on earth to his own 
nation, while evidently announcing the broadest universalism, is 
easily explained. He was laying foundations, and the human 
material for that, such as it was, existed in only one nation. 

On the occasion of only a brief return to Galilee, during this 
Wanderjahr, the Pharisees make another attack on him, demand- 
ing a sign from heaven. They want something plainly and indis- 
putably of heavenly origin, not open to the suspicion of collusion 
with Satan, nor of originating in the lower air, and plainly nothing 
more nor less than an attestation by God of our Lord’s claim. 
Something merely a sign, not complicated with other characters 
and purposes which might obscure the plain issue, was their 
demand. Jesus refused it. He would do his work, including 
cures and miracles, and let that tell his story, but a mere sign he 
refused to give. We must pause again to notice Mk.’s method, 
and to say now that it bears all the appearance of being the 
method of Jesus himself. He meets questions as they arise, 
instead of projecting discourse from himself. But the wisdom 
and completeness of his answer anticipates the controversies of 
Christendom. This question of signs, ¢.g., of external evidence, 
our Lord answers by refusing a sign, and he emphasizes it by his 
allusion to the generation which had seen 4zm. He was his own 
sign, and needed no other. The question belonged to that age, 
but no age nor any other man has arrived at the wisdom of the 
answer. 

We are coming now to the close of Jesus’ ministry, and his 
method has not yet led him to any declaration of himself nor of 
his mission. It would almost seem as if he had no consciousness 
of a mission of any definite sort, so content has he been to let 
things merely happen, great as has been his use of these happen- 
ings. But now the time has come, not for him to declare himself, 
but to bring the thought of men about him into expression. And 
first of all, his own disciples. He asks them what men say about 
him, — what they call him. They say briefly, a prophet. Then 
he asks them if that is all they have to say. Vo, Simon Peter 
says; we call you the Messiah. ‘The value of this is in the fact, 
that it is not their assent to his claim, but their estimate of his 
greatness. They, as Jews, had inherited an idea, an expectation 
of a man in whom human greatness was to culminate. As far as 
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Jesus’ activity went, the answer of the people was enough. But 
the feeling of the disciples was, it may describe his activity, but is 
inadequate to describe his own greatness. The race has culmi- 
nated in him, and he is therefore the Messiah whom we are to 
expect. 

There are two things noticeable here: first, the title itself, and 
then the manner of its assumption. It is no wonder that Jesus 
was dissatisfied with the title prophet, when his real title was king, 
king of men. And when we examine what he says in elucidation 
of this claim, we find that there are just two things which he 
emphasizes as involved in this, viz. love and obedience. Careless 
of everything else, he proposes to himself just this, to conquer for 
himself the love and obedience of all men everywhere and in all 
things. There is no lack of definiteness nor adequacy in this. 
And yet, though Jesus is very explicit in this, we are altogether 
missing the point, as usual. We are very busy organizing his 
chtirch, devising the ways and means of his worship, defining his 
person, and meantime the world, the flesh, and the devil are 
dictating terms not only to government and society, but to the 
church. ‘They are well satisfied to have the church scatter its 
fire, instead of concentrating its energy upon doing the will of its 
Lord, and getting that will done. But besides the title, and of 
almost equal importance with it, is the manner of its assumption. 
Jesus waits for men to give it tohim. ‘This does not mean any 
lowering of his claims, any disposition to meet men half-way, and 
accept some compromise with them. It means just the opposite 
of this, the most absolute and apparently extravagant claim that 
he could make. It means mastery, not from without, but from 
within, —a mastery of convictions, affections, and will, and from 
that centre controlling the whole of life. He will have, not the 
enforced obedience of men who would throw off the yoke if they 
could, or any part of it, but the self-devotion and homage of those 
who come voluntarily to him, — the unforced mastery of man over 
man. By this means, and in this sense, he will rule the world. 
To be sure, since it is included in his programme that he is to die 
and still be king, that rule is to be exercised from heaven, that 
centre from which the network of law and self-enforcing order 
overspreads the world. But that universal law leaves one domain 
free, and within the sphere of human action it exercises no com- 
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pulsions but those which leave the spirit free. And yet within 
that province, it is meant that God shall exercise absolute control. 

This is the meaning of our Lord’s words in the light of all that 
he said and did, and of all that has happened since. But at 
present, he has said only that he is king,—the Messianic king, 
and he has said it to men sure to misunderstand it if he leaves it 
in its present unconditional form. Hence he immediately puts 
over against it the prediction of his own fate. He is to be 
rejected and put to death. Their idea of the Messianic king was 
that through him righteousness was to be victorious. God had 
been holding off for his own wise purposes, not asserting himself, 
but in the times of the Messiah, he was to intervene with his 
almightiness, and sin was to be put down, and righteousness 
established. And this power to put down all enemies was to be 
lodged in the Messiah. This was the Jewish Messianic pro- 
gramme. We have seen already that Jesus, in all probability, did 

not, at any time before his death, predict his violent death and 

his resurrection with any definiteness. The utter dismay of the 
disciples over the actual event, their hopelessness between the 
death and the resurrection, and their failure to accept the fact of 
the resurrection, make such a prediction psychologically impos- 
sible. But it is equally evident that he did make statements 
which, in the light of the later events, they saw implied and 
involved those events. And this means Jesus’ repudiation of the 
Jewish Messianic programme. His enemies were not to be in his 
power, but he in theirs. God was not to intervene in his behalf, 
nor was his own divine power to be used in this way. 

But Jesus is not satisfied with the statement about himself, 
which might make it appear that his fate was unique, and that his 
case stood by itself. But he goes on to state that any one who 
wishes to follow him must deny himself and take his life in his 
hands in the same way. In his kingdom, to save is to lose, and 
the only way to save is to lose. Instead of getting God on his 
side so that he is saved from the ordinary mishaps of life, the 
disciple only multiplies indefinitely the chances of mishap without 
adding anything to the safeguards. Any one can see that if 
righteousness was to become a spiritual power in the world, it 
could only be by such a sacrifice of safety. A padded and steel- 
clad righteousness protects the person, but its power to propagate 
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is gone. And as we have seen, the Transfiguration itself was not 
a revelation of the glory that was covered up and concealed by 
this human weakness of our Lord, but of the glory of the sacrifice 
itself. It is as much as to say that gentleness, self-effacement, 
and weakness, instead of power, are in themselves glorious, and 
are to be crowned. 

But the disciples themselves give Jesus an opportunity to define 
himself still further. They were disputing who among their num- 
ber was greatest. He does not deny that there is such a thing, 
nor that it is to be coveted, but it is the greatness of humility and 
service. In the world, greatness is the power to make others 
tributary to yourself, but in the kingdom of God, the greatness 
even of the king is service, the power to contribute to the com- 
mon weal. 

At last, then, Jesus has declared himself. He is the divinely 
appointed king of men, and as such demands obedience, and 
finds greatness in service. But the obedience is to be voluntary 
and unenforced, and his own road to kingship is through repudia- 
tion and death. This absolute self-effacement is, moreover, the 
principle of the kingdom, and required of all its members. 

From this, he passes over again to more incidental matters. 
John brings to his attention the case of a man whom they had 
caught casting out demons in his name, but who had not attached 
himself to the circle of disciples. Jesus’ reply is, virtually, that 
they ought to have inferred from his casting out the demons that 
he really belonged with them, instead of from his not associating 
with them that he had no right to cast out the demons. This 
shows that whatever exclusiveness has grown up since then among 
his followers did not originate with Jesus. He did not organize a 
society, though his principles justify the later organization; but 
those principles exclude a hierarchy. 

With the beginning of Jesus’ ministry in Judzea, begins a series 
of discourses occasioned by the attempt of the Pharisees to put his 
authority as a teacher to the test, and, if possible, to discredit it. 
In general, the questions propounded were either in dispute be- 
tween the different schools, or the standing puzzles of the school- 
men. It is significant, as showing that Mk.’s development of 
Jesus’ position in occasional, rather than set, discourse, is the 
method of Jesus himself, that some of his most important teach- 
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ing is occasioned by these questions. And it shows his position 
as a teacher that these answers are final, revealing in every case 
the principles involved. His treatment of divorce is one of the 
safeguards of civilization. His answer to the question about pay- 
ing tribute to the Roman government shows that citizenship in 
the kingdom of God does not conflict with citizenship in the 
State. The one, as the other, is based on fundamental facts. 
Their question is an inference from their political conception of 
the kingdom of God. His answer is a corollary from his spiritual 
conception. His answer to the Sadducees about the resurrection 
not only puts that question to rest, but establishes the right to 
argue from fundamental conceptions of God, the right of reason 
in matters of faith, In what he says about the two great com- 
mands, he establishes fundamental principles and sentiments in- 
stead of rules, in control of life. But more than this, he selects 
the one principle that does contain in itself all righteousness, and 
which still condemns the essential parts of life. And still more, 
he shows the final and conclusive reason why the kingdom is 
spiritual. Outward conduct can be controlled by civil authority, 
but love is capable of only inward enforcement. 

Meantime, other things have been happening by which his posi- 
tion is still further defined. The scene with the rich young man 
whose wealth alone kept him from following our Lord leads him 
to say that his difficulty is not peculiar to him, but belongs to his 
class. The difficulty that all men have in accepting the principle 
of the kingdom becomes, in the case of wealth, a human impossi- 
bility to be overcome only by God. This means only that the 
principle of the kingdom is self-sacrifice and love, and that the 
acquisition and possession of wealth, on the other hand, tend 
almost certainly to selfishness. 

Christ’s entry into Jerusalem is his public claim of the Messianic 
kingship. This is followed immediately by his one act of author- 
ity, the cleansing of the temple. But the power is only that of a 
masterful personality, — the power of a prophet or righteous man. 
But he not only claims authority for himself, he denies the author- 
ity of the constituted authorities to judge his claim. He puts 
them to the test, as they have put him, by putting them a ques- 
tion in regard to John the Baptist, which will show whether they 
can judge such a case or not. The question of authority in 
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the kingdom of God is a question of fitness, of ability to do the 
thing. 

Jesus has one more word to say to his disciples. It is the pre- 
diction of the destruction of the temple, city, and nation, and the 
transfer of the kingdom from them to others. He sees that their 
rejection of a spiritual Messiah, and their insistence on political 
independence and greatness, will certainly lead to destruction. 
That, moreover, will be a coming of the Son of Man in clouds, 
clothed with power. Not that that will be the beginning of his 
reign, for he is to be seated at the right hand of power, and to 
come in the clouds, immediately. But this is to be his first great 
appearance as the arbiter of human affairs. The overthrow of 
the nation will come directly, as for the divine side of it, not by 
force, but by the inevitable operation of cause and effect, from 
the denial of his principle of a spiritual kingdom. And so, by the 
operation of the same inexorable law working in human affairs, his 
principles are to be everywhere vindicated. And at the same 
time, the spiritual power accumulated in his life and death are to 
be wielded by him in the spiritual sphere, until finally, in the 
exercise of both powers, his kingdom becomes universal. 

Two things remain to be spoken of: the death of Jesus, and 
his enshrinement of that in a memorial rite. The way has been 
opening ever since that time for a right understanding of that 
event, and yet even now one needs to weigh his words to speak 
with even partial truth about it, let alone adequacy. In the first 
place, then, looked at simply as a matter governed by the ordinary 
conditions of human life, it was natural and necessary. Nothing 
else could come of the opposition that he encountered from the 
religious and civil authority. There were two ways of escape 
morally possible to any other man, but not to him. One was to 
compromise in some way with the authorities, or to make some 
alliance with the people, that should neutralize the opposition of 
the Sanhedrim. His insight, his grasp of principles, his mastery 
of the situation, his influence with the people, might have given 
him political power, to which his instinct for righteousness would 
have given the last touch of greatness. But that was the way of 
compromise, which was demanded at every turn of the perplexing 
situation. And that admits us to one secret of the uniqueness of 
Jesus’ death. It was entirely for righteousness’ sake. The oppo- 
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sition to him was purely on that account, unmixed with any other 
oppositions or repugnances, growing out of the ordinary weakness 
or disagreeableness of men. But Jesus died because his righteous- 
ness was uncompromising and absolute, not because its manner 
was hard and obtrusive. Another way of escape was by the use 
of his supernatural power. Both friends and enemies saw this. 
The Jews did not expect deliverance, except supernaturally, and 
the hope of the people was that Jesus, who evidently possessed 
this power, would use it in the appointed way. And the Jews 
taunted him, because at the last moment his power had forsaken 
him. But Jesus died because he would do his work as a man, 
and under the ordinary conditions and limitations of humanity. 

In other words, Jesus’ death crowned the complete self-surren- 
der of his life. All of us know that just here is where ordinary 
righteousness is lacking. It is righteousness with a saving clause. 
We follow it just so far as it does not involve a complete sacrifice 
of self-interest. Some draw the line in one place, and some in 
another, but everybody somewhere. Jesus seeing more clearly 
than any other the sacrifice involved, undertook the task of abso- 
lute righteousness, and carried it out to the end. And he would 
accept no immunity, wield no power, and exercise no self-defence, 
that would mar the completeness of that ideal. 

But he was, nevertheless, king. He did not propose to himself 
simply to be righteous, in which case men mzghf have let him 
alone. He proposed to establish this complete, and principled, 
and radical righteousness in the world as its supreme law. Men 
felt in his first words the note of authority, and he did not attempt 
in any way to disguise the uncompromising nature of his demand. 
He told them that if any one would follow him, he must deny 
himself as fe did. And in his own life, he showed them how, at 
every turn, the acceptance of this principle involved the hostility, 
not of the vicious and degraded, but that opposition of the con- 
stituted authorities, and of the higher class, which means loss of 
caste. 

But we must not think of Jesus’ death as simply sacrifice to a 
principle. He died primarily because he loved men supremely. 
He was the Son of Man, whose life was bound up with the life of 
the world, who was identified with humanity. Here was where the 
danger came of abating any of the demand that he made upon 
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men, since in the law which he sought to enforce is the only true 
life of man, and any abatement meant something less than his 
highest good. Nay, more, it meant the admission somewhere of 
the opposite principle to sap and undermine the whole fabric, 
and the danger also of abating any of the rigor of his demand 
upon himself, since his own righteousness was the foundation of 
his authority, and loss of power here meant loss of power to confer 
this highest good. 

And here is where the bitterness of his death came in. Here 
was a man who loved men supremely, to whom any evil or lack 
of men was known so surely and felt so deeply, and to whom in 
his own death was revealed the whole depth and bitterness of that 
human ill which was to find its only cure in him. 

And, finally, it is this self-surrendering love which makes the 
cross to-day the very seat and secret of his power. For love is 
Lord of life, and love culminated here. It is the constraint and 
inspiration of his love that makes him king of men. A clear- 
sighted and far-seeing love which chose for himself the thorn- 
crowned road to power and kingship, and that leads men over the 
same long and hard way to ultimate and complete good. 

And, as we have said, he enshrines this death in a memorial 
rite. He bids men take the bread, which is his body, and the 
cup, which is his blood, and find in them the food and drink of 
their souls. It is in his death that he wishes especially to be 
remembered. But, above all, it is in his death that he wishes to 
be understood, and to have himself brought intimately into the 
life of men, until the things that made him die have become the 
material and substance of man’s spiritual life. 
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THE reason that this subject is given a large place in N.T. 
Introduction is the fact that prominent and influential literature 
will leave its traces upon other writings just as soon as that litera- 
ture has time to circulate, and so the later literature becomes a 
witness to the earlier. Especially is that the case with what is 
called Scripture. Scripture is a court of appeal in regard to 
religious matters to which other writers on the same subject 
necessarily refer, and that a thing is written, that is, a part of 
Scripture, establishes its authority. In turn, other religious litera- 
ture becomes thereby a test by which we may determine whether 
any particular writing which claims to be Scripture ‘is put in that 
category at any period, or is extant even. For instance, if we 
found Paul’s writings generally accepted as Scripture, and, at the 
same time, lack of reference to Galatians, it would raise doubts 
about that epistle. However, Scripture is not in a class by itself 
in this matter ; it presents only an extreme case of a general fact 
which applies to all prominent and influential literature. The 
question whether the Gospels were in existence early in the sec- 
ond century —a really vital question —is one to be answered by 
the second-century literature. Considering the unique position 
of Jesus in Christianity, no writings of any account telling the 
story of his life are going to be ignored, —and this entirely apart 
from the question whether they are classed as Scripture. But 
there is another still more vital question, whether the Jesus of the 
Synoptical Gospels is a true, historical figure. Now, supposing 
that we found no special reverence attached to the Gospels them- 
selves, and yet nothing else quoted in the earliest succeeding 
Christian literature in regard to him, the inference would be con- 
clusive that these were regarded at the time as the only standard 
books on the subject, which would go far toward establishing the 
historical character of the writings themselves and of the person- 
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age presented in them. But, on the other hand, supposing that 
this earliest succeeding literature quoted from other, extra-canon- 
ical sources freely and without apology, and yet the historical 
figure remained unchanged, the additional matter, whether meagre 
or abundant, being almost entirely in keeping with the account in 
the canonical Gospels, the historicity is more triumphantly estab- 
lished by the corroborative testimony than by the absence of other 
witness. In fact, this state of things in the second-century litera- 
ture would be the most favorable possible for historicity. And 
the historical character of these Gospels— not whether they are 
the only Gospels, nor even whether they are Scripture —is the 
main question in Apologetics. 

What, then, is the relation of the second-century literature to 
the Synoptical Gospels? We have, in the first place, two epistles 
bearing the name of Clement of Rome. ‘The second of these is 
wrongly attributed to Clement, but belongs to the same period. 
In the genuine epistle, then, the O.T. is quoted frequently and at 
great length. But the N.T. quotations are very few and meagre. 
With one exception, too, the writers are not mentioned. The 
words of our Lord are quoted as his, but not the writer who 
reports them. In one case, 1 Cor. is quoted as St. Paul’s, but 
this stands alone.’ The quotations from the Gospels are only two, 
and these are so inexact as to make it doubtful whether the writer 
had before him at the time our present Gospels.” 

In the spurious writing, the number of quotations from the 
Gospel history is considerably greater, and the comparison with 
the amount of O.T. matter much more favorable. But, on the 
other hand, the mixed origin and uncertain character of these 
citations are equally noticeable. Four of them are quoted with 
considerable exactness.’ Five are quoted ad sensum, but so as 
to indicate that the passages in our Gospels were in the writer’s 
mind, but were cited by him from memory.’ But three, which 
Lightfoot assigns to the Gospel of the Egyptians(?), contain 
strange matter. In one, our Lord says, “If you are gathered 
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with me in my bosom, and do not my commands, I will cast you 
out, and say to you, Depart from me, I know you not whence you 
are, workers of lawlessness.’’? In another, after Jesus’ statement, 
“You will be as lambs in the midst of wolves,” Peter says, “ If 
then the wolves scatter the lambs?” and Jesus answers, ‘ Let 
not the lambs fear the wolves after their death. And you, fear 
not those who kill you, and can do nothing to you, but fear him 
who, after you die, has power over soul and body to cast into the 
Gehenna of fire.”? Then, as to the coming of the kingdom, he 
says that it will be “whenever the two (things) are one, and the 
outside as the inside, and the male with the female, neither male 
nor female.” ® 

In the seven epistles of Ignatius, quotations are infrequent, but 
the N.T. is treated quite as generously as the O.T. There are, 
however, only three unimportant passages from the Gospels, but, 
in these, the language is significantly preserved.* But, in a fourth, 
our Lord’s language, “‘ Handle me, and see. For a spirit hath not 
flesh and bones, as you see me have,”’ becomes, “‘ Handle me, and 
see that I am not a bodiless spirit’? — dayonov. This use of 
darpovov is foreign to the N.T. vocabulary.° 

The Epistle of Polycarp, belonging to the same period, bristles 
with quotations, mostly from the N.T. Of these, however, only 
five are from the Gospels. Of these, four preserve the language 
so as to show undisputed acquaintance with our Gospels, and 
without mixture of matter derived from other sources.* The fifth 
presents such a resemblance to the mixed quotation in Ep. of 
Clem. XIII. as to suggest a common extra-canonical source.’ 

In the Teaching of the Apostles, which belongs apparently to the 
very beginning of the century, there are sixteen quotations from 
the Synoptics.8 In these, the words of our Lord are quoted quite 
exactly, the supplementary matter attached to them being evi- 
dently the writer’s own reflections. But the title, which gives the 
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authority of the apostles to an inferior and frequently trivial writing 
of the second century, is an instructive commentary on the way in 
which great names may be misused for pious purposes. 

The Epistle of Barnabas — not, however, the companion of Paul, 
and possibly no Barnabas at all — is rich again in O.T. quotations, 
but poor in N.T. sayings, there being only four quoted from the 
Synoptics.? 

The Shepherd of Hermas contains infrequent reflections of 
scriptural language rather than quotations. The one quotation, 
therefore, of the language of Mk. in regard to the difficulty 
obstructing a rich man’s entrance into the kingdom, is the more 
noteworthy.” 

Justin Martyr is rich in quotations, which are not scattered, as 
in the other writers of this period, but collected mostly in a group 
in the first Apology, for the purpose of showing for apologetic 
purposes what our Lord’s teaching was. The variations from the 
synoptical accounts would be more difficult to deal with, if we did 
not find the same freedom of quotation in the passages from the 
O.T. As it is, we have to find a common cause, and that is to be 
found in Justin’s idiosyncrasy, which makes him more than usually 
independent and individual in his handling of quotations. Z.g. he 
quotes our Lord thus: “If ye love them that love you, what new 
thing do you? For even fornicators do this.”* This same “new 
thing” appears again just below in regard to lending with hope of 
return, and coupled with a like inexactness in regard to the sinners 
who do the same thing.? Again, “ Whosoever shall be angry is in 
danger of the fire.’* This is quoted quite out of its connection, 
and in the original, he who is angry is liable only to the judgment 
(of the local tribunal which tries minor offences), while only he 
who calls his brother a fool is liable to the Gehenna of fire. In 
the great commandment he makes our Lord require the worship 
of God alone, instead of love, and in this, and other places, 
he calls attention to God as the Creator, a pure interpolation.‘ 
Another singular variation is in his quotation in regard to those 
who claim association with Christ, but whom he has to turn away 
as disobedient. He has mixed together here sayings from Mt. 
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and Lk., and made the men say, “ Did we not eat and drink in 
thy name?” instead of “in thy presence?’”? On the whole, it is 
remarkable that with all this variation in form Justin quotes no 
extra-canonical sayings of our Lord. As for the peculiarities of 
these sayings, the combination of the different accounts in the 
Synoptics, a habit of free quotation, an evident eye for the point 
of a saying, which allows freedom of detail — in other words, the 
strong individuality of the writer —will account for these phe- 
nomena. But, on the other hand, Justin introduces several extra- 
canonical incidents. ‘These are the birth of Jesus in a cave,” the 
miraculous fire in the Jordan at the baptism,’ and the statement in 
regard to his work as a carpenter, that he made plows and yokes.‘ 
These can be traced directly to their sources in uncanonical 
Gospels. The birth in a cave we find in the Protevangelium of 
James, and the Arabic Gospel of the Infancy ;° the fire in the 
Jordan in the Gospel according to the Hebrews; and the plows 
and yokes in the Gospel of Thomas.® This settles the fact that 
Justin used such writings. By parity of reasoning, if we trace the 
sayings, in spite of certain difficulties, to the Synoptics as the main 
source, these incidents are to be credited to uncanonical Gospels. 
Moreover, he quotes the Acts of Pilate in confirmation of the 
miracles, evidently referring to the testimony of those healed by 
Jesus at the time of his trial before Pilate.’- On the whole then, 
the testimony. is conclusive, that Justin used the Synoptics, but 
also other Gospels. 

Athenagoras, in his Apology, makes two quotations from Mt.,° 
and two in which he combines Mt. and Lk.’ It has been doubted 
whether these are quotations, but the freedom of quotation is 
slight, certainly not greater than the N.T. writers use in quoting 
from the O.T. 

In the fragments preserved to us from Papias, the statements in 
regard to Mk.’s Gospel and the Zogza of Mt. are the most impor- 
tant, and they occupy the same rank among the second-century wit- 
nesses to the canonical Gospels.” We should not expect to find 
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much in the way of quotation, as he says expressly that he prefers 
the oral testimony of men who had associated with the disciples to 
anything that he could get from the books.’ But he does make 
one quotation from Mk.’ He is one writer who gives us distinctly 
strange, apocryphal matter in regard to Jesus’ life and teachings, 
the general absence of which is so noteworthy and important in 
this second-century literature.? 

In Tatian, a heretical writer of the last part of the century, 
before the discovery of the Diatessaron, there was little contribut- 
ing to our subject. The only complete work of his, at that time, 
an oration to the Greeks, contains several quotations from J., but 
none from the Synoptics. But, in a few fragments preserved in 
other writings, we find two quotations from the Synoptics.* The 
Diatessaron of Tatian, however, a compilation of the four Gospels 
made some time in the third quarter of the century, is one of the 
most important of the recent discoveries. It was partly known 
before through a commentary of Ephrem the Syrian. The only 
important omissions are the genealogies of our Lord in Mt. and 
Lk., and the account of the woman taken in adultery from J. 8. 
The genealogies were omitted, not as a matter of evidence, but of 
opinion. The Appendix to Mk. is inserted, but this is not impor: 
tant, as we already have the testimony of the versions to its exist: 
ence in the early part of the century, and the real question of its 
authorship remains untouched. But the real value of the Dia. 
tessaron is in the fact, established at last, that it was compiled 
from the four canonical Gospels, and from no other source. The. 
importance of this is unmistakable. 

In the Clementine Homilies, an Ebionite production of the 
latter part of the century, falsely ascribed to Clement of Rome, 
there are over seventy quotations from the Synoptics, and thirteen 
either entirely strange, or very considerably modifying the synop- 
tical account. Our Lord is represented as exhorting his disciples to 
become good money-changers, which obtains a significant meaning 
from the mixed quality ascribed to the Scriptures in the Homilies, 
making it necessary to discriminate carefully between the good 
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and bad, between the genuine and counterfeit coin of Scriptures.’ 
In the same connection occurs several times a serious modification 
of the text in which our Lord charges the Sadducees with not 
knowing the Scriptures nor the power of God, where, for “the 
Scriptures” is substituted “the true things of Scripture,” distin- 
guished from the false." In the account of the Syrophcenician 
woman, her name is given as Justa, and the account of the con- 
versation is paraphrased.? But this is a part of the romancing of 
this work, and does not need to be treated seriously. Several 
times the saying, “‘The tempter is the wicked one,” is attributed 
to our Lord.? The idea of the money-changers is extended into 
this saying: ‘It is thine, O man, to prove my words, as silver and 
money are proved among the exchangers.”’* The blessing which 
Jesus pronounces on the faithful servant is changed to a blessing 
on “the man whom the Lord shall afpozn¢ to the ministry of his 
fellow-servants.”°® His prediction that many shall come from the 
east and west, and recline with Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob in the 
kingdom of God, is changed to ‘‘ many will come from the east, 
west, north, and south, and will recline on the bosom of Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob.”® ‘Gold and silver, and the luxury of this 
world,” are added to the things promised to Jesus by Satan in the 
temptation.’ Different parts are run together in the saying about 
false teachers, so that it reads: ‘‘ Many will come to me in sheep’s 
clothing, but inwardly they are ravening wolves.’’® So also Justin, 
Apol.i. ch. 16. And Satan is made to promise to “send apostles 
from among his subjects to deceive.” *® As an offset to the state- 
ment that stumbling-blocks must come, but woe to him through 
whom they come, Jesus says that “good things must come, and 
blessed is he through whom they come.’’® And then we have the 
entirely strange exhortation, “Give no pretext to the evil one,” ” 
and this enlargement of the idea of the pvorypioy in our Lord’s 
remarks on his parabolic teaching, “ Keep the mysteries for me 
and the sons of my house.” ™ 

The apocryphal Gospels are of interest, not because they con- 
tain important matter, most of it being quite trivial and impossible, 
but because they are the only writings outside of the canonical 
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Gospels which carry that name. Their date is very uncertain, but 
one of them, the lately discovered Gospel of Peter, is assigned a 
place in the second century. The Protevangelium of James, the 
Arabic Gospel of the Infancy, the Gospel according to the He- 
brews, and the Gospel of Thomas contain the apocryphal matter 
of Justin, whether they are the source of it or not; and the Acts 
of Pilate are quoted by Justin by name.’ Now, it is evident all 
through this second-century literature that the writers had and 
used other sources of information, in regard to the Gospel history, 
outside of the canonical Gospels, and Lk. himself speaks of many 
such accounts. The interest that attaches to these apocryphal 
Gospels, therefore, is that they are the only literary remains of 
this kind that have come down to us. What are they therefore ? 
They are mostly incredible accounts of the birth and infancy of 
Jesus himself, of his mother, of Joseph, of the trial of our Lord 
before Pilate, of his descent into Hades, and finally a docetic 
account of his death. The only extra-canonical matter in the 
second-century literature which can be traced to them is what 
relates to the infancy, the private life, and the baptism of Jesus, 
and possibly the rehearsal of the miracles in the Acts of Pilate. 
The unwritten sayings, and unfamiliar forms of the written sayings, 
are not to be found in them. While there are, therefore, extra- 
canonical sources quoted by the second-century writers, these 
Gospels can figure only slightly among these sources. 

The earliest attempt at a canon, or authoritative list of N.T. 
writings, did not come from an orthodox source, but was pub- 
lished by Marcion, a Gnostic heretic of the latter half of the cen- 
tury. He declared war against Judaism, and, since he believed 
the original apostles to be Judaistic in their tendency, he rejected 
them, and, with them, all the extant N.T. writings, except ten 
epistles of Paul (omitting the pastoral epistles) and a Gospel. 
What this Gospel was, we have to gather from Tertullian, who 
wrote at length against him, and this question has been one of the 
most debated critical problems, opinion wavering between a muti- 
lated Lk., and an earlier Gospel on which Lk. was based. Either 
theory makes Marcion a witness for Lk.’s Gospel, and certainly no 


1 See paragraph on Justin Martyr. 
2 Tertullian vs. Marcion V. 21, IV. 2, 3. 
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other theory is possible in view of the Pauline universalism that 
characterizes this Gospel. 

When we come to the close of the century, we are at last in the 
presence of a canon, not the same as our present canon, nor a 
definitely settled list, but still a selection of Christian literature 
regarded as Scripture, and put on the same footing as the O.T. 
Among the witnesses to this is the canon of Muratori. This was 
discovered in Milan during the seventeenth century ; the manu- 
script belongs to the eighth or ninth century, and the writing 
claims for itself a second-century date. ‘Though this latter date is 
in dispute, it is probable if we make it late in the century. Unfor- 
tunately, there is a gap at the very beginning, so that Lk. is the 
first Gospel mentioned. But as the mention begins with the title, 
“Third book of the Gospel according to Lk.,”’ it becomes a wit- 
ness to the four Gospels, and to an acceptance of these among 
the rest as authoritative. 

What, then, is the conclusion of the whole matter? Clement 
makes two quotations, the canonical source of which is doubtful. 
Pseudo-Clement gives twelve, — nine of them canonical but free, 
and three extra-canonical ; Ignatius, four, — one of them probably 
uncanonical; Polycarp, five, — four canonical but free, and one 
probably extra-canonical ; the Didache, sixteen, quite canonical ; 
Pseudo-Barnabas, four, canonical ; Shepherd of Hermas, one, nor- 
mal; the rest mere reflections of Scripture. Justin quotes largely 
but freely, and introduces incidents from apocryphal sources, one 
of which, the Acts of Pilate, he cites by name as authority for the 
miracles of our Lord; Athenagoras, four, quoted freely ; Papias, 
one from Mk., with distinctly apocryphal matter. The Clementine 
Homilies give us canonical and uncanonical matter in the propor- 
tion of about seventy to thirteen. One of these, about good 
money-changers, is a distinct addition to the probable sayings of 
our Lord. Finally, we have the testimony of Papias to the com- 
position of Mk., and of the Zogza, the probable witness of Marcion 
to Lk., the more than probable testimony of the Canon of Mura- 
tori to the canonical Gospels, and the Diatessaron of Tatian, with 
its unmistakable use of the four Gospels as the exclusive source of 
information about the Gospel history. The conclusions are inevi- 
table : first, that the second-century literature certainly uses extra- 
canonical sources of information about our Lord, and does it freely 
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and without apology ; secondly, that the four Gospels were the main 
stream to which the rest was tributary, — the standard writings on 
the subject ; thirdly, they were not Scripture in the sense which we 
attach to that word,—they were not separated from other writ- 
ings by any such line; fourthly, that the amount and importance 
of extra-canonical matter is after all small. Substantially, the 
Jesus of the second-century literature is the Jesus of the Gospels. 
This fact is, as we have seen, the most important and favorable 
result to be obtained, more important in every way than the 
attempted exclusion of extra-canonical sources. The unrestricted 
use of extra-canonical sources, without any important change of 
the record or of the historical figure, is an ideal result. 


RECENT, CRITICAL LITERATURE 


————— 


Wuat we may call the newer criticism of the Gospels accepts 
the historical character of those writings as being substantially 
contemporaneous history. It receives our present Gospel of 
Mk., and the Zogza of Mt., both of them coming from the inner 
circle of the disciples, as the basis of our Synoptical Gospels. 
Criticism thus confines itself at present —and this may be taken 
as an ultimate position— to the details of these documents, and 
has ceased to attack, or even to minimize, the historicity of the 
documents themselves. But there is one reservation which some 
of the critics feel themselves justified in making as one of the 
axioms, — the accepted data of historical criticism, — the axiom, 
namely, that miracles do not happen. ow plausible this position 
is becomes evident when we consider how universally, and as a 
matter of course, we apply it outside of the Biblical history. And, 
in general, we can say with perfect confidence that the grounds 
on which it rests are such as to establish the @ 77077 improbability 
of any miracle, and to justify historical criticism in scrutinizing 
with extreme care any story of supernatural happenings. If we 
ask, then, in this matter, for an ultimate result, an accepted con- 
clusion, we shall not find it. But, on the other hand, the acknowl- 
edged historicity of the Gospels, we believe, carries with it a 
strong presumption of the verity of the miraculous element in 
their story. And when we add to this the verisimilitude of these 
miracles, we are convinced that the inherent improbability is, in 
the case of these miracles, quite overcome. It is a modification 
of this adverse criticism when the miracles are reduced, as they 
are by some critics, to those cures which can be explained by the 
extraordinary action of Jesus’ unique personality on the minds of 
men, and the reaction of this on their bodies. 

This review of the literature is confined to the writers repre- 
senting conspicuously this newer criticism. This is done with 
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more confidence because they are, for the most part, trustworthy 
exegetical guides, and in this department, as in that of criticism, 
give a largely antiquarian or historical interest to the preceding 
literature. 

The first of these is Meyer, whose commentary on the entire 
N.T.—that part of it written by himself, including everything 
from Mt. to the pastoral epistles — being easily first among com- 
mentaries. He had the exegetical faculty beyond all other com- 
mentators, so that you can omit any other in studying a-book, but 
Meyer no scholar can omit. He represents the school of which 
we are speaking, accepting the history, criticising the details with 
combined freedom and caution, and, as for miracles, accepting 
the general fact while criticising single cases. 

The next is Weiss, the posthumous editor of Meyer, with a 
commentary of his own on Mk. and its Synoptical parallels, a Zzfe 
of our Lord, an Introduction to the N. T., and a Biblical Theology 
of the NN. T. Like Meyer, he is a conservative critic, but far 
behind Meyer in the keenness and sureness of his exegetical 
sense. In his treatment of the Gospels especially, we have to 
deal with idiosyncracies of opinion that make one forget the real 
value of his contribution to biblical learning. At the very outset, 
he denies that our Lord’s teachings form an independent, and 
especially a superior, source of Christian doctrine. ‘This is not of 
so much consequence, but the reason for it betrays a singular lack 
of discernment, and involves a far-reaching and destructive theory 
of the Gospels. It is that the source of both these and the other 
N.T. writings is apostolic, and that therefore you cannot expect 
any different view of the Gospel in the one and the other. ‘This 
is to forget several essential things. First, the act of reporting is 
distinct from that of original presentation ; and my ability to keep 
myself out of a report is a test of my fitness. Just how far it is 
done has to be decided in each case; and there are decisive 
proofs that the Synoptical writers have made a considerable suc- 
cess of it. In the first place, while the Synoptics are not inde- 
pendent, there are two distinct sources of their account, viz. Mk.’s 
apostolic authority and the Zogza of Mt. But the unity of the 
matter drawn from these sources—the impress of one strongly 
differentiated and individual personality upon it all—is the most 
marked impression left by the three accounts. Furthermore, the 
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person and teaching of our Lord in them make a distinct type, 
with individual characteristics that make them stand out as clearly 
as the figure of St. Paul. To take one instance of the way in 
which the apostolic source has reported teaching different from 
the apostolic teaching about the same, — it taught the immediate- 
ness of the second visible coming of our Lord, but it does not 
report him as teaching the same. Another example of the way in 
which the Christ of the apostolic source is differentiated from its 
representation of the same thing in other persons is its story of 
his miracles compared with the morals of the apostolic miracles. 
Again, Weiss maintains that Jesus upheld the entire Jewish law, — 
ceremonial and moral alike, — but without the traditions of the 
Pharisees. It is enough to say, in reply to this, that Jesus abol- 
ished the distinction between clean and unclean, and denied the 
possibility of external defilement of the inner man. But the diffi- 
culty lies deeper. It involves forgetfulness of the conflict between 
priest and prophet in the O.T. itself, and of the impossibility that 
any man should maintain both sides of an irrepressible conflict. 
It represents our Lord, of all men that ever lived, as unable to 
distinguish between things that differ. Finally, Weiss asserts that 
it was the intention of Jesus to set up a political kingdom in 
Judzea in accordance with the national expectation, and in fulfil- 
ment of the natural and obvious meaning of the prophecies ; only, 
it was to be a righteous kingdom ; —it required as the indispen- 
sable condition the conversion of the nation, and it was to be 
established as the voluntary act of the people, not by violence. 
The point is, however, that the kingdom was to come by a Divine 
tour de force. The form which it ultimately took, involving the 
final overthrow of the national hope, was due to the final refusal 
of the people to repent. Here is a place in which definitions and 
discriminations are absolutely necessary. If by a political king- 
dom is meant an enforced rule, —and this is the only meaning 
that accorded with the national expectation, — then Jesus did not 
intend nor expect any such kingdom. All that he says implies a 
spiritual kingdom, with worldly power arrayed against it, and no 
Divine power to meet this hostile power on its own ground. All 
the subsequent history is of such a spiritual kingdom, and what 
our Lord says implies that this was not an afterthought, but the 
permanent policy of God in ruling his kingdom. 
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As for the miracles, Weiss admits them, and does not attempt 
any reasoned discrimination among them. But he does show his 
sense of the strength of the unbelief in the supernatural by insist- 
ing on leaving a way of escape to the naturalistic explanation of 
at least some of them, lest the unbelief in the miraculous involve 
the whole history in a common ruin. 

Beyschlag, in his Leben Fesu, is another example of the same 
school, which combines acceptance of the apostolic source and 
historical character of the Synoptical accounts with free critical 
handling of the details. He modifies the theory of Meyer and 
Weiss, and before them Weisse, in regard to the origin of the 
Synoptics, by relegating our Mk., as well as Mt. and Lk., to the 
rank of secondary documents, and making the sources of all three 
to be an original Mk., and the Zogza of Mt. But this does not 
materially alter the general conclusion. His work does not show 
the abundant learning of Weiss, and it is not so carefully orthodox, 
but it is more sympathetic ; it has a finer historical sense and a 
sounder judgment. Its point of view is expressed in the author’s 
repeated statement that the Jesus of our faith is identical with the 
Jesus of history, and is not a product of Aberglaube. Beyschlag’s 
theory of miracles includes the most of those performed by our 
Lord, but omits those in which the law of cause and effect is 
manifestly broken, such as the miracle of the loaves and fishes. 
The cures of our Lord he traces to his marvellous personality, its 
power over other men’s spiritual natures, and the well-known reac- 
tion of a powerfully moved mind on the bodily condition. But 
where the process and connection of events is plainly lacking, and 
there is only a word, —a command, — he rejects the miracle as a 
violation of natural law; that is, to him, as to the ordinary unbe- 
liever in the supernatural, the miraculous, in the sense of the 
inexplicable, does not happen. The difference is that the ordi- 
nary anti-supernaturalist proceeds from this denial to a disbelief 
in religion generally, and especially in Jesus. Beyschlag, by 
explaining the miracles, putting them in the ordinary sequence 
of nature, defends the historicity of the Gospels even from the 
point of view of the anti-supernaturalist. The particular sequence 
in our Lord’s miracles — the reaction of mind on body — is com- 
mon enough, only in Jesus’ unique personality it is raised to the 
nth degree. 
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Holtzmann, in his Commentary on the Synoptical Gospels, and 
in his Introduction, is the clearest and cleverest of the exponents 
of this now accepted theory of the Synoptical Gospels. It would 
be hard to find a more transparent or convincing piece of critical 
work than his discussion of the Synoptical problem in the Intro- 
duction to his commentary. He wavers somewhat in his consid- 
eration of the question whether our Mk. is the original Mk., but is 
decided in his statement that the two are for substance identical, 
and that for all practical purposes, it is our Mk. which may be 
taken as the basis of Mt. and Lk. These Gospels were formed by 
the combination of Mk. with the Zogia. This Mk.-hypothesis he 
characterizes strongly, but justifiably, as no longer hypothesis, but 
established and accepted critical fact. Moreover, he regards both 
of these sources as historical, and all the Synoptical Gospels, there- 
fore, as having a historical basis. They are not historical in their 
purpose, since what we may call their apologetic aim is evident in 
all three. They are intended to represent Jesus as the Messiah, 
and to show that his death, so far from defeating his purpose and 
disproving his claim, was foreseen by him, and included in his 
purpose. But the events and teachings used in this showing are, 
substantially, facts. The miracles Holtzmann rejects, however ; 
and, while the obvious reason for this is his acceptance of the 
critical assumption that miracles do not happen, and are therefore 
to be set aside simply as miracles, nevertheless, his showing up of 
them as echoes of O.T. miracle-stories is very clever, although 
fallacious. ‘That a writer of his unusual clearness and judgment 
should not see the contradiction between the general historicity 
of these books and the spuriousness of the miracles is wonderful. 
And that the absolute verisimilitude of the miracles should escape 
him is even stranger still. But that Holtzmann, with his evident 
skepticism, and his absolute and unqualified rejection of mere 
traditionalism, should accept the general historicity of the Synop- 
tics, is the most noticeable element in the whole situation. 

It would be unfair to close this review of the literature which 
combines criticism and faith without mentioning an admirable 
American contribution to it by Dr. Orello Cone.’ He says that 
the total result of criticism is, “that the divine doctrine of Jesus 


1 Gospel Criticism, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
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stands forth clearly defined, and of his personality there emerge not 
only ‘a few ineffaceable lineaments which could belong only toa 
figure unique in grace and majesty,’ but the figure itself emerges 
in its majesty and grace.” Fora balanced statement of the pre- 
dominance of the Jewish outlook in Mt., and of the Pauline uni- 
versalism in Lk., which, however, does not prevent either writer 
from introducing material which shows the true middle ground of 
fact, we can commend this book. And this is only a sample of the 
careful and judicious spirit characterizing the whole. His estimate 
of the legendary and dogmatic element in the Gospels is exagger- 
ated, to say the least, but his acceptance of their historical kernel 
is hearty and important. 

Of a very different sort is the commentary of Dr. James Mori- 
son, to which the present writer has had frequent recourse, and 
gladly acknowledges indebtedness. There is an abundance of 
helpful information in it, especially in regard to the various Eng- 
lish translations. And his summarizing of different views is, in 
many passages, exhaustive, and his archeological information 
extensive. But, while his exegetical sense is sometimes fine, it 
is far from that on the whole. In his criticism of the text, he is 
free, and his textual conclusions agree with those of the estab- 
lished critical texts in the main. But in the higher criticism, he 
seems to lack judgment and fairness. He is as well informed in 
this as in other departments. But when, after a long review of 
the literature in regard to the Synoptical problem, he concludes 
that all the theories are alike baseless, and that there is really no 
problem there; that the resemblances are not uncommon, nor 
such as may not be accounted for noetly Dy the growing fixity of 
the oral tradition, his case becomes hopeless.’ And his conclusion, 
after a minute examination of the last twelve verses of ch. 16, that 
the omission is probably due to an accidental omission in some 
early copy, and that the “whole fabric of opposition and doubt 
must, as biblical criticism advances, crumble into dust,” is 
amazing. 

In view of the universal discarding of this critical theory of the 
Synoptics by English commentators, it is well to call attention to 
the cumulative nature of the proof. The phenomena of verbal 
resemblance, on which the traditional view of independence goes 
to pieces, are not isolated, but prolonged and repeated. And the 
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same is true of the verbal peculiarities of the last twelve verses, 
which many English textual critics reject, but which English com- 
mentaries defend with unanimity and spirit... Dr. Morison thinks 
that he answers this objection by citing with each case a paral- 
lel instance from some other author. But the real question is 
whether he can match the accumulation of these in the same 
space elsewhere. 





1] should note one exception, —a commentary by Dr. W. N. Clarke, published 
in Philadelphia by the American Baptist Pub. Soc., who shows here the admirable 
judgment characteristic of his general work, 
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———— 


THE text followed in this commentary is not either of the critical 
texts, the author preferring to choose in each case between the 
several texts on the strength of the evidence. His authority for 
the texts has been Scrivener’s edition of the text of Stephens, with 
the various readings of Beza, Elzevir, Lachmann, Tischendorf, ‘Tre- 
gelles, Westcott and Hort, and the Revised Version, Cambridge, 
1887. The text of Treg. is based too entirely on the older authori- 
ties for independent use, while that of the Revisers is too conserva- 
tive to satisfy a critical judgment. Either the text of Tischendorf’s 
edition, or of WH., would be satisfactory, but an independent text, 
based on both, but following neither without exception, seems still 
better. The authority for the sources is Tischendorf’s magnum 
opus, the Editio Major of his eighth edition. 

An analysis of the various readings adopted shows something like 
650 variations from the Tex. Rec., and in these the several sources 
appear as follows: 
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It changes somewhat the proportions of the above statement, that in C, 
about three chapters are wanting, in L 32 verses, in F 86 verses, in G 19 verses, 
in H 19 verses, in N some 7 chapters, in P all but fragments, T¢ the same, in 
X the first 6 chapters, and in I nearly 3 chapters. The Theb. version is also 
in fragments only. 

From this analysis, it appears that substantially the critical text 
of to-day, as it appears in Tisch. and WH., is that of s and B, the 
two oldest mss. of the N.T., both of which belong to the fourth 
century. It is, moreover, strongly supported by C and D of the 
fifth and sixth centuries, by L of the eighth, and A of the ninth 
century. The only first-rate authority that can be excepted from 
this convergent testimony is A of the fifth century. The testi- 
mony of the versions is to the same effect, the older versions 
furnishing strong support to the readings of these oldest mss. 
The Old-Latin version, ¢.g., concurs with them twice as frequently 
as the Vulgate, and the Peshito, the oldest Syriac version, twice as 
frequently as the later versions in the same language. And one 
of the strong supports of these readings is the Memphitic, which 
is of about the same age as these oldest Latin and Syriac versions. 
As far as the material now in hand goes, then, it points strongly to 
the conclusion of the textual critics that the oldest texts extant 
are comparatively pure. If s and B stood by themselves, we 
might say that possibly they had been more open than usual to 
corrupting influences, and that a purer form of the text was to be 
found in some later text of a purer strain. But, as a matter of 
fact, as we get back towards the fourth century, we find the text 
converging towards the form of these oldest extant sources, which 
shows conclusively that they belong in the main current of the 
text, and not in some side-stream more or less impure. A, which 
stands nearest to 8 and B in point of time, furnishes us with a 
convenient comparison. Here is a text different from the combi- 
nation § B, and very much nearer the later texts. Does this 
represent the main stream, and s B the divergence, or the 
reverse? The fact that, as we go back, the text converges 
towards & B, and not towards A, proves conclusively that the 
older mss. are comparatively pure. We have, in the oldest ver- 
sions, and in the Fathers, some traces of the state of the text in 
the first two centuries, and these confirm the type of text found 
in § B. There is a distinct type of text in these and in their 
cognates which lacks the smoothness and orthodoxy of the later 
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texts: ¢.g. the omission of Kai vyoreia in 9” is contrary to second- 
century and later orthodoxy ; and, to take a more important case, 
the omission of 16°*, with its account of the resurrection and 
ascension, subtracts not from the creed, but from confirmations 
of the creed. The onward movement of the text is toward 
smoothness and conformity, the later text supplying here and 
there the apparent deficiencies of the earlier type. Now, as we 
get still further back, going from the fourth century to the third 
and second, we find the reverse movement toward a certain rough- 
ness and non-conformity still kept up, which shows still further, 
and more strongly, that the great textual critics have not been 
lacking in critical judgment in giving to & B and their cognates 
the preference naturally due to the oldest known type of text. 


THE PRINCIPAL MSS. AND VERSIONS 


Necessarily, the information in regard to the sources of the text 
possible in a volume like this is very slight. The student is 
referred to the Prolegomena of Tischendorf’s Hato Major, 
edited by Dr. C. R. Gregory, and to Scrivener’s Introduction 
to Zhe Criticism of the NV. T., London, 1894. 


Oncials 


& = Codex Sinaiticus, discovered by Tischendorf in the convent of St. Catha- 
rine, Mt. Sinai, 1859, and now at St. Petersburg. A manuscript of 
the fourth century. 

B =Codex Vaticanus, in the Vatican Library at Rome, where it seems to 
have been brought very soon after the founding of the Library in 1448. 
Also of the fourth century, and slightly older than x. 

A =Codex Alexandrinus, in the British Museum from its foundation in 1753. 
Brought from Constantinople, in 1528, as a present from the patriarch 
Cyril Lucar to Charles I. Belongs to the fifth century. 

C =Codex Ephraemt, in the Royal Library of Paris. Brought from the East 
by the Medici family in the sixteenth century, and into France by 
Catharine de Medici. A valuable palimpsest of the fifth century. 

D =Codex Bezae, a Greco-Latin manuscript of the Gospels and Acts, pre- 
sented to the University Library at Cambridge by the reformer Theo- 
dore Beza in 1581. Previously in the monastery of St. Irenzeus, Lyons. 
Belongs to the sixth century. A singularly corrupt text, but bearing 
important witness to the accepted critical text. The corruptions are 
largely interpolations, and the text on which these are inlaid contains 
abundant confirmation of the purer form of the text. 
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L =Codex Regius, in the Royal Library at Paris. Belongs to the eighth 
century. Contains the four Gospels, with some omissions. Those in 
Mk. are 10160 157-0. Though of this late date, it is so evidently a 
copy of an early manuscript that it acquires great value in the criticism 
of the text. 

A =Codex Sangallensis of the four Gospels, in the gréat monastery of St. Gall, 
Switzerland, where it probably originated. It is evidently, like L,a 
copy of an old manuscript, and of great critical value. 


Other uncials of less importance are: 


= Codex Basiliensis, of the eighth century. 

= “ Borelli, of the ninth century. 

= “ Wolfii A, of the tenth century. 

= 6 «  B, of the ninth century. 

= “ Cyprius, of the ninth century. 

= “ Campianus, of the ninth century. 

= “ Purpureus, of the sixth century. 
Guelpherbytanus A, of the sixth century. 
= “ Vaticanus 354, of the tenth century. 
fragment of Lectionary, containing in Mk. only 11-3 123-87, 
= Codex Nanianus I. 

= “ Mosquensis, of the eleventh century. 

= “ Monacensis, of the tenth century. 

= “ Tischendorfianus, of the ninth century. 
= “ Petropolitianus, of the ninth century. 
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Curstves 


1 = Codex Basiliensis, of the tenth century. 
13= “ Regius 50, of the twelfth century. 
225i — mee « 379, of the eleventh century. 
3a « 14, of the eleventh century, called “The Queen of the 
Cursives.”’ 
69 = Codex Leicestrensis, of the fourteenth century. 
10o2= “  Sibliothecae Mediceae. 
209 An unnamed, valuable manuscript. 
346 = Codex Ambrosianus 23, of the twelfth century. 


; Versions 
Latin : 
Vetus, or tala. This version itself belongs to the very beginning of the second 
century, though there are no copies earlier than the fourth century. 
Vulgate, the Latin version of Jerome, made in the latter part of the fourth 
century. 
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The Egyptian versions are: 


. Memphitic, or Bohairic, in the dialect of Lower Egypt, and belonging to 
the second century. 

. Thebaic, or Sahidic, in the dialect of Upper Egypt; belonging also to the 
second century. Extant only in fragments. 


The Syriac versions are : 


1. Peshito, of the second century. 


. Harclean, which contains itself a statement of its date = 508. Value 
largely due to Thomas of Harkel, from whom it derives its name, and 
who collated it with the aid of three Greek mss. These marginal 
additions give this value. 

. Jerusalem Syriac, a lectionary of the sixth century. 





ABBREVIATIONS 


—— 


The Fathers are quoted in the manner usual in critical commentaries 
(Amb., Aug., Chrys., Jer., Orig., etc.). 


Egyptt. . 


Memph. . 


Theb. . 
Aeth. 
Tatts. 


Wate Vets. 


Vulg. . 
Syrr. . 
Peshi 
Harel. 
erie 
AV. 
IRS 


RV. marg. . 


Tisch. 

dines. 

NED eine 
Benya. 
Demons 
IMieyanenar 
Bib. Dic. 


Thay.-Grm. Zex. . 


Win. . 
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Egyptian Versions, 

Memphitic. 

Thebaic. 

Ethiopic Version. 

Latin Versions. 
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PeeGOsSPET, OF -MARK 





BEGINNING OF THE GLAD TIDINGS 


11-8. Beginning of the glad tidings concerning Jesus in 
the authoritative proclamation of John the Baptist. Prophe- 
cies of this preliminary work in the Old Testament, the 
appearance of John, his proclamation of repentance, his bap- 
tism, and his announcement of the coming One mightier 
than he. 


It is evident that the key to this paragraph is found in this 
announcement of the One mightier than John. Who and what 
the man was who made it, the general character of his mission to 
the nation, into the course of which it was introduced, and the 
way in which it fulfilled prophecy in regard to the preparation for 
the Messianic advent, we are told of course, but the theme itself 
is the announcement. ‘That is the beginning of the good news 
about Jesus which is the title of the section. There are two 
renderings of our EV. which obscure this intention of the para- 
graph, viz., the translation gosfe/ for etayyeXiov, v.', and preach 
for knpvoow, v.*’. The technical meaning which both these words 
have acquired in our language renders them frequently unfit to 
translate the Greek words, but especially in this passage, the 
character of which is such as to make a close adherence to the 
specific meaning of the original words quite necessary. The state- 
ment is, that with the proclamation, xnpvocew, of the coming One 
by John began the glad tidings, edayyédvov, concerning Jesus. 
Furthermore, it is stated that this beginning is in accordance with 
prophecy, which foretold the sending of a messenger, dyyeXos, to 
prepare the way of the Lord. The prophecy is further identified 
with the event by the description of the messenger in the second 
part of the prophecy as @ voice crying in the wilderness, corre- 
sponding to the statement about John that he made his appearance 

B I 
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in the wilderness. ‘The general work of John is shown to consist 
in his baptism of the crowds (including mostly the people, of 
Judaea) who came to him, his proclamation being that of a bap- 
tism of repentance for remission of sins. ‘That is, he performed a 
rite of outward purification, and explained that it meant an inward 
purification looking to the forgiveness of sins. This message 
would be understood by the people to foreshadow the coming of 
the expected deliverer, since repentance was the acknowledged 
condition of national deliverance, and this public call to it would 
naturally therefore create expectation of his advent. As for John’s 
appearance, his wilderness life and food and his rough dress 
recall Elijah, as they are evidently intended to do, the item about 
the “ather girdle reproducing the language of the LXX in regard 
to Elijah’s dress (2 K. 1°). It is obviously the picture of a man 
who has revolted from the evil world and prefers hardness to the 
unclean associations of its comforts. It is a significant commen- 
tary on the manners of the place and time that they should lead 
to such revolt not in Greece or Rome, but in Judaea. It is such 
a man as this, who in the midst of his own great work of impress- 
ing on the nation his sense of its sin, and issuing to it the old 
prophetic cry, Wash you, make you clean, interjects the beginning 
of the evangel, the first news that the Messiah is actually at hand. 
This announcement takes the form of a comparison between him- 
self and the personage announced by him. ‘There comes one 
stronger than he, with whom he is not to be compared. So far, 
the announcement is in line with Jewish expectation, but there is 
an absence of the material, and an emphasis of the spiritual ele- 
ment in what follows, which does not spring from Jewish Messian- 
ism, and would not have led to John’s later doubt. It is a 
comparison between his baptism and that of Jesus, making the 
latter to be the spiritual reality, of which John’s was merely the 
ritual expression. It was to be a baptism in the Holy Spirit, 
the element of spiritual purification, while John’s baptism was in 
the material element of water, which could only represent that 
purification in a figure. 


1. This verse is a title or heading of the paragraph in regard to 
the work of John the Baptist... ‘That work, but especially the 





1 Hence the absence of the article before ’Apxn, Win. Ig. I. a- 
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announcement of the coming of the one mightier than he, is the 
beginning of the evayyeAuor, the good news about Jesus Christ. 

edayyeAtov. — This word, which in the later Greek means glad 
tidings, is in the N.T. restricted to the good news about Jesus, or 
of the kingdom which he came to establish, or of the salvation 
accomplished by him. It is under this last head, that it comes to 
have the technical sense of the scheme of truth relating to him 
and to his saving work, which has come to be so associated with 
the word gospel as to render that a misleading translation in a 
passage like this. This word is also associated with the written 
accounts of our Lord’s life, the Gospels, which is also confusing 
heres: 

‘Inco Xpiorod.— This gen. may be either subj. or obj., the 
good news brought by him, or that concerning him. Here it is 
evidently the latter, as John is the bearer of the evayyéAuov. 
‘Ingots is the personal name of our Lord (Mt. 17). It is a 
descriptive name, as the passage in Mt. indicates, meaning 
Saviour. It is used once in the N.T. as the Greek form of 
Joshua (Heb. 4°). Xpucrot — the official title of Jesus, denoting 
him as the Messiah, the Anointed. ‘The word itself is of frequent 
occurrence in the O.T., where it is applied to kings as anointed 
of God. But as a title of the coming King, the hope of the 
Jewish nation, it does not occur. It is first used of him in the 
Book of Enoch 48” 52%, about the close of the second century 
B.c.,* and afterwards frequently in the uncanonical literature. It 
appears from this literature, that the general national expectation 
of deliverance and greatness characteristic of the O.T. period had 
at this time taken the definite shape of an expected deliverer in 
the Davidic line. And the N.T. furnishes abundant evidence that 
this expectation was common at the coming of Jesus, and during 
his life. The title Xpucrds became a personal name later, and the 
absence of the art. would indicate that this is the use here. 

viod Tov Ocou — Son of God. RV. puts this into the text, and 
omits it in the margin, which seems a good statement of the 
critical evidence. ‘This term, Son of God, like the title Messiah, 
is applied to the Messianic King in the uncanonical Jewish litera- 
ture. But its use is purely theocratic and official, corresponding 


1In Homer, it means a reward given to the bearer of good news; in Attic 
Greek, a thank-offering for the same. The LXX form of the word seems to be 
evayyeAia, Thay.-Grm. Lex. 


form, 732". The first tvo mean Whose help is Yehovah, The last means simply 


help, or deliverer, and it is probably this later form to which this use is to be 
referred. 

8 On this book, see Schiirer, VV. Zg. Div. II., Vol. III. § 32, V. 2. On the Messi- 
anic hope of the people in the time immediately preceding the life of Jesus, see 
Schiirer II. II. § 24; and on the name Messiah, see II. II. 29,3. The Heb. form is 
Twp, Chald. sw, Messiah. 
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to the O.T. use to denote any one whose office specially represents 
God among men, such as kings and judges (see J. 10%). Its use 
to denote the relation to God springing from the miraculous con- 
ception is confined to Lk. 1”, and its application to Jesus’ meta- 
physical relation to God is not found in the Synoptics. The term 
is applied by Jesus to himself in his discourse without any expla- 
nation, whereas it would require explanation if it was intended to 
convey any other meaning than the historical sense with which the 
people were familiar. It is applied to him in the theophany at 
the baptism, where the aor. etdoxyoa, meaning / came to take 
pleasure in thee, limits the title and statement to his historical 
manifestation, his earthly life. It is used by Peter in his confes- 
sion, where its association with the title Christ, or Messiah, — “hou 
art the Christ, the Son of the hving God,—also indicates the 
theocratic sense. In the question of the High Priest at the trial 
of Jesus, whether he is the Christ, the Son of God, the same collo- 
cation involves the same conclusion. In fact, there is nowhere in 
the Synoptics any indication that the title is used so as to involve 
any departure from the current theocratic sense ; and indications, 
such as the above, are not wanting, that the title does retain its 
common meaning at the time. When we get outside of these 
historical books, we come upon the metaphysical sonship as pos- 
sibly the prevalent meaning of the term. Soz ef God means here, 
then, that the Messianic kingdom is a theocracy, in which God is 
the real ruler, and the Messianic king represents God. Only, with 
the new meaning that the life and teaching of Jesus had put into 
all these current phrases, it would signify to a Christian writer that 
this representation was real, and not merely official, that in Christ 
the ideal of the theocratic king had been realized, a prince who 
really represented the mind and spirit of God, and established the 
Divine law among men after the Divine method. 


viod rod Oeod T. R. AEFGHKM etc. and Versions generally. viot Oeot 
RV. Treg. WH., marg. s* BDL 102. Omit Tisch. WH. RV. marg. 8* 28, 
255. Omission confirmed also by passages in Iren. Epiph. Orig. Victorin. 


2. év rots zpopyrats. — There is no doubt that this is a correction 
of the original, to meet the difficulty of ascribing the double quo- 
tation from Malachi and Isaiah to Isaiah alone. The reading of 
all the critical texts is év ro “Hoaia to rpodyrty. 


év t@ ‘Hoata to rpopyry Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. 8 BDL A 33 Latt. 
Memph. Pesh. Hier. Harcl. marg. 


This quotation is intended to prove from prophecy that the 
good news about Christ had its appointed beginning in the procla- 
mation of a forerunner who was thus to prepare the way for him. 
The first part is from Mal. 3', the second from Is. 40%, In the 
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original, the passage from Mal. reads, Behold, I send my messenger 
who shall prepare the way before me. Jehovah is the speaker, 
and he is not addressing some one else, whose way is to be pre- 
pared by God’s messenger; but he deciares that he is coming 
himself to his temple to purge it of the profanations of the priests, 
and that he sends his messenger to prepare the way for him. 
Moreover, the messenger is the prophet himself, my messenger 
being in the Heb. *as52, JZa/achi, the traditional name of the 
prophet. The prophecy has thus a distinct historical sense. The 
evil of Malachi’s time, as is evident from the entire prophecy, was 
this abuse of their office by the priests, and the prophet announces 
that God is coming to do away with this abuse, and the prophecy 
is to announce this coming, and make ready for it. Here, it is 
adapted to Messianic use by the change of my and me to ¢hy and 
thee, and is applied to the mission of the forerunner to prepare the 
way for the Messiah. ‘This Messianic use of a passage having 
another primary sense is the rule, and not the exception, in Messi- 
anic prophecy. ‘The principle underlying it is, that the Messianic 
kingdom founded by Jesus is the real culmination of Jewish his- 
tory, and that its prophecies of near events somehow all point 
forward also to him. And especially, in this case, the underlying 
fact is that the Jewish nation is a theocracy, and that the crises in 
its history are due to a Divine appearance and intervention; a 
coming of God, moreover, for which way is made by his messen- 
gers the prophets. This common feature being shared by the 
culminating intervention, gives the Messianic turn to the original 
prophecy. 
éumpoobév gov is omitted by Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. It is supported by 
few good authorities, and is an evident emendation. The quotation is a 
free translation from the Heb. The LXX reads ’I600 éfarocré\Xw Tov 
ayyedov mov, kal émiBéWerar 06d mpd mpocwrov mov. The form in which 
it is quoted by Mk. is also that of the other places in which it is cited in the 
N.T. (Mt. 112° Lk. 777), pointing to some commen Greek source, not the 
LXX, with which the evangelists had become familiar. See Toy, Quota- 
tions in NV.T., p. 31. 


3. dwvy Bodvros év TH Epyuw— The voice of one crying tn the 
wilderness. ‘This passage is quoted directly from the LXX of 
Is. 40°.' Here, as in the quotation from Mal., the coming to be 
prepared for is that of God to his people. The purpose of his 
coming is to deliver his people from their captivity in Babylon by 
the hand of Cyrus.’ It is the note of deliverance which is com- 
mon to this with the Messianic advent and intervention, and the 
preparation for this by the prophetic message is shared by this 
with the passage from Mal. 








1 airovd is substituted for rod @cod Hum after tpiBous. 
2 See Is, 4125 434 4426-454 46l. 2 47i-to 4820, 
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év TH éphuw in the Heb. belongs with érouudcare. See Is. 403, RV. 
But it is evident that Mk. intends to join it with Bo@vTos, as this makes the 
prophecy anticipate the appearance of John in the wilderness. 


Kvpwov — the Lord, stands for Jehovah, or Yahweh, in the origi- 
nal, this being the LXX. rendering of that name of God. But it is 
probable that Mk. understands it to refer to Jesus, this being one 
of his familiar titles. In this way, the passage becomes more 
directly adapted to his purpose, making the advent, and the mis- 
sion of the forerunner both figure in prophecy. 

4. In this verse, the art. should be inserted before Barrifov, 
without any doubt. Whether «ai should be dropped before 
kypvoowv, on the other hand, admits of much doubt. If it 1s 
dropped, the passage reads, John the Baptizer came preaching. 
If it is retained, it reads, John came, who baptized and preached, 
RV. On the whole, the reading without xai is preferable. 


6 Barrifwy Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. 8 BDL A 33, Memph. kal knpicowv 
Treg. (kal) Tisch. RV. s ADLP A, Verss. generally. Omit cai WH. Treg. 
marg. B. 33, 73, 102. 


In order to get at the right connection of this verse, we must 
read it as if the preceding quotations were omitted — Beginning 
of the good news of Jesus Christ... John came, etc. éyévero— 
there came, or appeared. The verb is used to denote the appear- 
ance of a person on the stage of history. The wilderness in which 
he made his appearance is the wilderness of Judaea, on the south- 
ern banks of the Jordan, just before it empties into the Dead Sea. 
knpvoowv — proclaiming. The word means to exercise the office 
of a herald, to proclaim officially, and with authority. John is not 
represented as preaching, taking baptism for his text, but as mak- 
ing public proclamation, calling men to his baptism." 

Barricpa petavoias—a baptism of repentance. ‘This rite of 
immersion in water signified the complete inward purification of 
the subject. It took up into a symbolical rite the figurative wash- 
ings of such passages as Is. 11° 4* Jer. 44 Ez. 36% Zech. 13' Ps. 517. 
Outwardly, it had its counterpart in the Levitical washings of the 
law (Ex. 29' Lev. TAS: 2 see 8. 10. 13. 16. 21. 22. 27 I 676 28 I he etc.) i But its 
use by John was quite unique.? peravotas — of repentance. The 
gen. denotes the significance of the rite, the inward act of which 
it is the outward sign and pledge. ‘The word denotes primarily a 
change of mind, such as comes from an afterthought. A person 





1 This word is one of several, such as catayyéAAw, evayyeAtGeoGar, having different 
shades of meaning, but all translated freach in the EV., whenever sacred matters 
are spoken of. 

2 The question of the outward form of this rite has been discussed so thoroughly 
that it is unnecessary to go over it again in this place. In this passage, the indica- 
tions corresponding to the common usage of the word itself are the river, the 
immersion into the river, the going up out of the water, but especially, the entire- 
ness and completeness of petavora, which is expressed by the rite. 
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does something from failure to consider certain things necessary to 
wise action, and when afterwards these neglected things ‘come to 
him, there comes the corresponding change of attitude and pur- 
pose. It denotes in the N.T. a change, arising from such recon- 
sideration, from a life of sin to rectitude and holiness. Such a call 
to repentance was not unexpected by the Jews, who believed that 
it was the sin of the nation which delayed the coming of the Mes- 
sianic King. The call to repentance therefore, by one wearing the 
prophetic appearance and authority, would signify to the nation 
that the deliverer was at hand, and that they must prepare for his 
coming. is addeow dpaptiav — for remission of sins. ‘Vhis states 
the purpose of the baptism of repentance. It is the repentance 
evidently which is the real cause of the remission, repentance 
being the normal and constant Scriptural condition of forgive- 
ness. Baptism is related to the repentance as the outward act 
in which this inward change finds formal expression. Baptism is 
an act of profession, and is related to repentance as the declara- 
tion of forgiveness is to forgiveness itself. It is contended some- 
times (so Meyer and Weiss) that this is an anticipation of the 
significance of Christian baptism, in which the forgiveness of sins 
was first realized. But surely, if this was a baptism of repentance, 
it would result in forgiveness, since repentance and forgiveness are 
necessarily connected. 

5. aavres should be removed from its position after €BamriLovro, 
so as to follow ‘IepocoAvpira, and the verse reads, ... and all the 
inhabitants of Jerusalem, and were baptized... . 


‘Tepoco\uulrar mavres Kal €Barrtlfovro Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. 8 BDL A 
28, 33, 102, Latt. Memph. etc. 


maca ...mavres—all. ‘These words are to be taken rhetori- 
cally. We know that John’s severity must have turned many away 
(Migs 27) nick .13'*) | And the leaders: of ‘the. people did) not 
believe in him (Mk. 117). But the Aads, the people, all recog- 
nized John as a prophet (Mk. 11”). ‘This general outpouring was 
to be expected from the nature of John’s proclamation, since a 
prophetic call to national repentance would be hailed as a call to 
national deliverance. eouoAoyovpevor — confessing” ‘This con- 
fession of sins gave reality to the baptism, making it a baptism of 
repentance. 

6. tpixas KawnrAov—camel’s hair. Since it says camel’s hatr, 
and not skez or fur, we are to understand probably a coarse cloth 





1 On the relation of repentance to forgiveness, see Is. 116-18 Ez, 3314-20 Hos, 14 
Amos 510-15 Jon. 3410. In fact, the whole burden of prophecy is, that the nation is 
afflicted because of its sins, but that it needs only to repent. 

2 In its compound form, this is a Biblical word. The later language, Win. says, 
loves compound verbs which bring out something implied in the principal verb, 
16. 4. B. 6. The preposition here denotes that what is hidden comes owt in confes- 
sion. 
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made of the hair. There are examples moreover of the cloth, but 
not of the skin, being used in this way. Covnv deppativnyv —a 
leather girdle. This is selected to describe Elijah’s general 
appearance in 2 K. 1%. And it is a distinguishing mark of 
coarse dress, the girdle gathering in the loose robe about the 
waist being generally a place for luxury and display in dress. 
There is some reason to suppose, too, that the description, az7y 
man, may refer to Elijah’s dress, which would be another corre- 
spondence. So RV. marg. kat €oOwv akpidas Kal pede a&yptov — 
and was eating locusts and wild honey. 


écOwv Tisch. Treg. WH. 8 BL* A 33. 


This food was wilderness food, and corresponds to the coarse 
dress. ‘Together, they represent the spirit of the man, his con- 
tempt of ease and luxury, his revolt against a sinful generation, 
everything which caused him to dwell apart from men, and to 
contemn their manners. Locusts were an article of food espe- 
cially allowed by the Levitical Law, and they are still eaten, pre- 
pared in various ways, by Eastern peoples. By wz/d honey may 
be meant that made by wild bees, and deposited in hollow trees, 
and other places in the woods; but as a matter of fact, the term 
peAt ayptov seems to be applied generally to the sweet sap of 
certain trees.” 

7. éxynpvoce —he was proclaiming. ‘The translation preached 
is especially out of place here, since what follows is not the general 
subject of the Baptist’s preaching, but only that particular an- 
nouncement of the coming of the Messiah which has led the 
writer to say that the proclamation by John in the wilderness was 
the beginning of the good news about Jesus Christ. He was mak- 
ing proclamation by virtue of his office as kypvé, the herald of the 
Messianic King. ‘The whole work of the Baptist in this Gospel is 
treated as this dpyy evayyeAdov, a peculiarity which is obscured in 
our version. 


éxjpuoce continues the impfs. #v évdeduuévos and €cOwy, denoting John’s 
habit of life and speech in the wilderness. 


6 ioxuporepds pov®—he that ts mightier than I (RV.). This 
description of the coming one is common to all the Synoptics, 
but in Mt. and Lk. it is introduced between the statement of 
John’s baptism and that of Jesus’ baptism in such a way as to 
show more distinctly than in Mk.’s account that in these different 
baptisms is contained the point of the icxupdrepos. Jesus is might- 
ier than John by reason of his baptizing in the Holy Spirit. Mk.’s 
order shows this also, but not so distinctly. dé7éow pov — after 





1 é¢6(()wyv is in the same construction as évdedupévos, was clothed ...and was 
eating. é8wv is a poetic form of the participle. 

2 See Meyer’s Note. 

8 The art. indicates the definite person had in mind. 
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me.' ov ovK eipt ixavis—of whom I am not fit.... This is a 
rhetorical statement of John’s depreciation of himself by the side 
of the coming one. He was not fit to tie his shoes. 


ixavds denotes any kind of sufficiency or fitness. 7¢ is a good transla- 
tion in this case. 


imavtTa T. vrodnuatwv — the thong of the sandals. he sandals 
protected the soles only, and were bound to the feet by a thong. 
xvas. — This apparently superfluous addition about s/ooping serves 
to heighten the impression of the menial character of the act. 

8. éyw €Barrica vdar.— TL baptized you with water. 


Omit pév after éy® Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. 8 BL 33, 69, 102, 124, Lat. 
Vet. mss. Vulg. Memph. Pesh. etc. Omit év before vdare Tisch. Treg. 
marg. NH. BH A 16, 33, 56, 58, 258, Vulg. etc. 

Without the prep. the element vdare becomes the instrument with which 
the act is performed. See Win. 31. 7. d. 


év Ivetpare “Ayio —in Holy Spirit. We are not to look for 
Christian terms, nor Christian uses of terms, in John’s teaching. 
The line that divides them in this matter of the Holy Spirit is 
fine, but distinguishable. In the Jewish conception, personality is 
ascribed to the Holy Spirit only figuratively. In the Christian 
use, on the other hand, the impersonal sense is the figurative one, 
e.g. where it speaks of a pouring out of the Holy Spirit (Tit. 3° 
Acts 28). But the Spirit of God, or of Yahweh, or the Spirit of 
holiness, figures more or less largely in the O.T. as the animating 
power in the universe, as the inspiration of the prophet, the sol- 
dier, the king, and even the workman. And the possession of this 
Spirit by all men is prophesied as one of the marks of Israel’s 
poldenjage:) Sec) Job 264133% Ps: 104” Is. 42" 617 Mi, 2° Jud: 3! 
6% Is. 11° Joel 2 Is. 597" Ex. 31°. John’s reference to the Holy 
Spirit, the wap mm, would not therefore be strange to his Jewish 
hearers. The absence of the art. indicates that the Spirit is 
regarded here as an element, a pervading presence, like the air, 
in the ocean of which we are submerged. ‘The epithet o/y would 
not in itself suggest moral quality, as it denoted what is invested 
with awe or reverence, and only secondarily and rarely, moral 
purity. But in the connection, since the Spirit is regarded here 
as the purifying element, it is evidently holiness in the moral 
sense that is predicated of it. The contrast between the work of 
the Baptist, and that of the Messiah, amounts to this, that the 
mightier one who is to follow John will do the real work of which 
the Baptist is able to perform only the sign. Water cleanses only 
the body, and represents figuratively the inward cleansing of the 
man. But the Holy Spirit is the element in which man is cleansed 


1 On the use of the adverb as a preposition, see Thay.-Grm. Zex.; Win. 54. 6. 
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inwardly and really, and it is this real baptism which the coming 
one was to perform. So far as it is given us in the Gospels, John’s 
annunciation of the Messiah includes only the spiritual side of his 
anticipated work, and thus corresponds with the historical fact. 
But John’s later doubt could have arisen probably only from the 
failure of Jesus to carry out the kingly part of the Jewish Messianic 
expectation. See Mt. 11°". And it would be quite improbable 
that John would be so far separated from his time as to expect a 
purely spiritual Messiah. 


In this paragraph, the signs of Mk.’s use of the Logia are not wanting. 
In the first place, O.T. citations are not common in Mk., but are quite 
characteristic of the Logia. And especially, the first part of the double 
quotation is, in Mk. 12% Lk. 727, taken unquestionably from that source. 
The somewhat clumsy junction of the two passages is due apparently to 
bringing together what was separated in the original source. And Mt. 3! 
Lk. 317 show signs of being connected with what precedes in the original 
source. Mk. omits this, but gives what precedes with the identity of 
language that shows a common source for all three. For the verbal 
resemblance, implying the interdependence of the Synoptics, cf. Mk. 1% 
Mt. 33 Lk. 34, especially the change of rod Oeod judy, LXX, to avrod in 
them all (Mk: 1£ ik. 3° Mk. 196 Mt: 325-8 Mik. 1-8 Mit; 34 ke gi): 


THE BAPTISM OF JESUS 


9-11. Jesus 1s baptized by John. The Holy Spirit descends 
upon him, and the voice from heaven attests his Divine 
MUSSLON. 


Among the rest, Jesus comes to John’s baptism. As he comes 
up out of the water, the Spirit descends on him in the form of 
a dove, preparing him for the work into which baptism has inau- 
gurated him and signifying the gentleness of his reign; and a 
voice out of heaven proclaims him to be the Messianic Son of 
God who has won the special Divine favor. 

With this paragraph begins the story of Jesus’ life, but as it 
treats of events preceding his public ministry, the story of the 
baptism and of the temptation conforms to Mk.’s plan outside of 
that ministry, and is given briefly. “4.g. Mk. does not consider 
it necessary to explain the evident difficulty attending the baptism 
of Jesus, as Mt. does, but gives only the fact. The visible form 
taken by the Spirit in its descent upon Jesus is evidently intended 
to be, like the voice, a theophany, attesting his mission. But the 
Spirit itself is intended to prepare him for his work, and so 
descends upon him now at the beginning of that work; cf. v.¥. 
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9. Kal eyevero HADev' — ev Exeivats Tals uepars —in those days. 
This is a general designation of time, and denotes here the period 
of John’s ministry. Na€apér tis TadtAaias — Nazareth of Galilee. 
The explanatory rs TaAtAaias is for the information of the unin- 
formed, and is a sign therefore, that this Gospel was written for 
Gentile readers. ‘This is the only place in Mk. where Nazareth is 
mentioned, though Jesus is called a Nazarene in several places 
(1* 10" 16° 14). It was the home of Jesus during his private 
life. 

According to Lk, 126 24-39-51 416, this was owing to the previous residence 
of his parents in Nazareth. Mt., however, tells us that they took up their 
abode there after their return from Egypt, because they were turned aside 


from Bethlehem by the succession of Archelaus to his father’s throne, 
which made Judeea no longer a safe place for them (28). 


Nazareth was in the interior about midway between the Lake 
of Galilee and the Mediterranean. It is at present a town of 
about 5000 inhabitants, going by the name of En Nazira.” 

eis tov lopdavnv —into the Jordan. ‘The prep. here coincides 
with the proper meaning of the verb, indicating that the form of 
the rite was immersion into the stream. ‘The prep. éx in the next 
verse, — going up of of the water, — implies the same. 

10. kai ei6is — And immediately.’ avaBaivwv ék — going up out 
of. 


éx (instead of dd) Tisch. Treg. WH.RV.s BDL 13, 28, 33, 69, 124. 


axilopevovs Tos oipavot's— the heavens opening, not opened. 


The pres. part. denotes action in its progress, not completed 
action.* 

ws Teplotepav —as a dove. Lk. 3” says that this resemblance 
was in bodily shape. And the language itself implies that. ‘The 
dove was the emblem of guilelessness (Mt. 10"). It was not a 
bird of prey. The appearance accords with the gentleness of 
Christ’s reign. The descent of the Spirit was moreover a real 
event, while the appearance was only a vision. It was not merely 
a sign that here was a person endued with the Spirit, but a special 
influence beginning at the time, and preparing him for his new 
work. It was like the descent of the Spirit at Pentecost, prepar- 
ing the disciples for their new work. Neither event implied in any 
way that the Spirit was not present in their lives before.” And 





1 This circumlocution for the simple verb is a translation of the Heb. 1 7), and 


is foreign to the Greek idiom. The absence of a conj. between the two verbs is 
also a solecism. 

2 See Bib. Dic. On the form of the Greek name, see Thay.-Grm. Lex. 

3 This adverb is one of the marks of the style of this Gospel. It is used by Mk. 
nearly twice as often as by Mt. and Lk. together. evd@vs is substituted for ev@éws in 
the critical texts in most of these passages in Mk. See Thay.-Grm. Lex, 

4 See Burton, WV. 7. Moods and Tenses, 125. 

5 On this office of the Spirit, cf. Is. 11. 
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we find in all the Synoptics mention that Jesus began his ministry 
under the impulsions of the Spirit. See Mt. 12 Mk. 1” Lk. 4'*®. 
This descent of the Spirit is moreover indicative of the meaning 
of our Lord’s baptism. It has already been indicated that the 
real baptism, of which that in the water is only the sign, is a bap- 
tism in the Holy Spirit, and it is this which is signified by the 
baptism of Jesus, but without the accompanying repentance which 
belongs to the baptism of the rest of the people. 

11. Kai pwviy (€yevero) — And a voice (came). 

Omit éyévero Tisch. (WH.) x D ff.2. 


Sd ef 6 vids pov 6 dyarntés — Thou art my beloved Son. ‘This 
is one of the passages in the Synoptics which indicate that the 
Synoptical use of vids (rod @eov) applied to Jesus, conforms to 
current Jewish usage, omitting the metaphysical Sonship, and 
including only the theocratic, or figurative meaning of the word. 
The aor. evdoxynoa, L came to take pleasure, denotes the historical 
process by which God came to take pleasure in Jesus during his 
earthly life, not the eternal delight of the Father in the Son. The 
title here would denote one, therefore, who has been received 
into special love and favor by God, as Paul calls Timothy his son 
(1 Tim. 1”). It accords with Lk.’s statement, that Jesus grew in 
favor with God and man (Lk. 2”).’ — év col evddxnoa — in thee T 
came to take pleasure. 


év col (instead of év ) Tisch. Treg. WH. RV.8 BDLP 1, 13, 22, 33, 
69, Lat. Vet. Vulg. Memph. Pesh. 


THE TEMPTATION 


12,13. Jesus retires into the wilderness, where he remains 
forty days, tempted by Satan, and attended by angels. 


Immediately after the baptism, Jesus is impelled by the Spirit 
who has taken possession of him into the wilderness. ~He remains 
there forty days, surrounded by the wild beasts, attended by 
angels, and tempted by Satan. 

It is especially the story of the temptation, in the period pre- 
ceding the public ministry, which is abbreviated by Mk. He 
gives us simply the fact of the temptation, the place, the wild- 
erness, the time, forty days, and the descriptive touch, that he 
was with the wild beasts. - 


12. Kai eiOis — And immediately, viz., after the baptism. This 
event, with its accompaniments, is of the nature of an inaugural 





1 On this use of the aor., see Win. 40, 2; Burton, WV. 7. Moods and Tenses, 55. 
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act. And it is followed immediately by his retirement into the 
wilderness. The time, the circumstances, and the nature of the 
temptations, all point to the probability that this retirement was 
for the purpose of meditation upon the work into which he had 
been inaugurated. Moreover, the IIvetpua, she Spirit, connects this 
with the account of the baptism. He begins now immediately to 
act under the impulsions of the Spirit which he has just received. 
exBadrXre -— thrusts him out. Mt. and Lk. both use the milder 
ayewv, o lead, to describe this. tv épnuov — the wilderness. ‘This 
is the same general region in which the baptism took place. But, 
inasmuch as it was from the wilderness into the wilderness, and 
Mk. adds that he was with the wild beasts, it must mean that he 
penetrated still further into its solitudes. 

13. Kai nv év tH épyjuw Teccepakovta Huepas — And he was in 
the wilderness forty days. ‘This period is given by both Mk. and 
Lk. as that of the temptation, though Mt. and Lk. both give us 
the three special temptations following the forty days. Mt. makes 
these the only temptations. eipa€ouevos — rempied. Used here 
of an actual solicitation to evil. 


The proper meaning of weipd fev is Zo “ry, in the sense both of attempt 
and ¢est. It is through the latter meaning that it comes to be applied to 
the test of character, whether by trial, or by solicitation to evil. 


arava — Safan.' The name is Hebrew, but the personage 
does not figure much in O.T. narrative or discourse (1 Chr. 21! 
Zech 3, job 1° 2°). “In the NT, he is' represented). in 
accordance with current Jewish ideas, as the ruler of a kingdom 
of evil, having subjects and emissaries in the shape of demons, 
corresponding to the angels who act as God’s messengers. His 
special function is to tempt men to evil. pera tov Onpiov — with 
the wild beasts. The desert of Juda is in parts wild and un- 
tamed, and abounds in beasts of the same description, such as 
the leopard, the bear, the wild boar, and the jackal. This descrip- 
tive touch, in which, just as with a word, the wildness and solitari- 
ness of the scene are brought before us, and equally, the omission 
of details of the temptation, are characteristics of Mk. The omis- 
sion accords with the plan of his Gospel, but, also, with a certain 
objective quality belonging to it. See Introduction. diyxevovv — 
were ministering.” This ministry, like the temptations, is rep- 
resented in Mt. as taking place after the forty days. In our 
account, it is evidently an offset to the presence of the wild beasts. 
The visible things figuring in the scene were these beasts, but 
there were invisible presences as well, and these were minister- 
ing to him. Mk. does not tell us what the ministrations were. 
(Nor Mt.) 





1 A Heb. word, meaning the Adversary. 
2 The impf. describes the act as taking place during his stay in the wilderness. 
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The historicity of the account of the teniptation is attacked with some 
plausibility. There are certain things about it on which a just historical 
criticism throws some doubt. ‘There is a concreteness about the appear- 
ance of Satan, and of the angels, an air of visibility even, an impression of 
actual transportation through the air, and the introduction of a typical 
number (forty),! which can, however, easily be eliminated without touch- 
ing the essential history. The account which has been preserved is evi- 
dently the pictorial and concrete story of what really took place within the 
soul of Jesus. But the temptations themselves, just because they represent 
the actual temptations of his later life, are a portrait, and not an imagina- 
tive picture. Holtzmann, in his Note on the passage, gives an admirable 
statement of the way in which the story corresponds to the real temptations 
of Jesus’ life. But his argument that some one made up this story from 
those falls to the ground. It implies that some one understood that life 
better than any contemporary did understand it. 


BEGINNING OF JESUS’ MINISTRY 


14-20. After John’s imprisonment, Jesus goes to Galilee, 
where he begins his ministry with the proclamation of the 
kingdom of God. 


After the imprisonment of John, Jesus departs into Galilee, 
where he begins his ministry with the proclamation of the good 
news of the kingdom of God, announcing the completion of the 
time for it. He finds Peter, Andrew, James, and John fishing in 
the lake of Galilee, and calls them to follow him and become 
fishers of men. 

The order of events in the Synoptics is as follows: 


MATTHEW. MARK. LUKE. 


Delivering up of John Delivering up of John Delivering up of John 


(mere mention). (mere mention). (account), 3}% 20, 
Departure into Galilee. | Departure into Galilee. | Departure into Galilee. 
Change of residence Beginning of teaching. 

from Nazareth to Ca- Rejection at Nazareth. 

pernaum. Coming to Capernaum. 


First miracles. 
Beginning of Jesus’ Beginning of Jesus’ General teaching in syn- 
teaching. teaching. agogues in Galilee. 
Call of first disciples. Call of first disciples. Call of first disciples. 


The general order of events is the same. The evident intention 
of all is to connect the beginning of Jesus’ ministry with the close 





1 Moses was in the mount forty days and forty nights (Ex. 2418, 3478), Elijah was 
in the wilderness forty days and forty nights (1 K. 198), and the Christophanies after 
the resurrection covered a period of forty days (Acts 1°). 
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of John’s work, though this is more evident in Mt. and Mk. than 
in Lk. They also mark at the beginning that it is a Galilean 
ministry. Mt. and Mk. tell us that it was the good news of the 
kingdom of God which was proclaimed by Jesus. Lk. also brings 
this in incidentally. He also introduces the rejection at Nazareth, 
evidently to account for the removal to Capernaum, and inserts 
the first miracles and a tour of preaching in Galilee before the call 
of the first disciples. 


14. Mera de TO rapadoPjvat tov Iwavynyv — And after the deliv- 
ering up of John. Mt. and Mk. assume this as a well known fact. 
Lk. tells the story of it (3'*”)° The others tell it later (Mk. 61’). 
eis THY TadwAaiav — into Galilee. The connection of events is lost 
here in the brevity of the narrative. We are not told whether 
Jesus came into Galilee because of the imprisonment of John, 
and being there, began his ministry ; or whether he began his 
ministry because John’s ministry was ended, and chose Galilee as 
the scene for it. But, inasmuch as Jesus is represented by the 
Synoptics as continuing his work in Galilee until the end, it is 
evidently the latter. It is the demands of his work that take him 
to Galilee, and John’s imprisonment is the occasion of his begin- 
ning his work, and only indirectly of his coming to Galilee. More- 
over, they do not tell us why Galilee became the scene of his 
ministry. But the reason is evident. It was not the headquar- 
ters of Judaism ; and events showed that Jesus’ work would have 
been impossible in the stronghold of that unsympathetic faith. 
The fourth gospel tells of a preliminary work of eight months in 
Judza, but the Synoptics are not only silent about it, but exclude 
it by their evident intention to represent this as the beginning of 
Jesus’ work. 


Galilee, Heb. Od, circle, was originally the name of only a small circuit 


in one of the tribes inhabiting the northern section of Palestine. But in 
the time of our Lord, it had come to be applied to the Roman province 
including the whole territory of the four northern tribes. It was inhabited 
by a nner population of Jews and Gentiles. See Jos. 207 21°21 K. git 
2 Vik HI 


TO evayyeAuov Tod Ocod— glad dings of God. 


Omit ris Bcovelas before Tov Oeod Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. BL. 1, 28, 33, 
69, 209, mss. of Lat. Vet. Memph. 


The glad tidings of God is here the glad tidings from God, who 
is the author and sender of the message (subj. gen.). The good 
news itself, as the next verse shows, is that of the kingdom. 

15. The words, kai A€ywv, and saying, at the beginning of this 
verse, are to be omitted. 
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Omit cal Néywv Tisch. WH. (kal Aéywv) & one ms. of Lat. Vet., Orig. 
The insertion of kat Néywy is caused probably by the interpolation of r7s 
Baovdelas in the preceding verse. The two go together. 


memAnpwtat 6 Katipos — the time has been filled up, or completed. 
Fulfilled, EV.is etymologically correct, but misleading, on account 
of its technical use to denote the accomplishment of expectation, 
promise, or prophecy. What is denoted here is the filling up of 
the time appointed for the coming of the Kingdom. ‘This idea 
of an appointment of times, as well as of events, is thoroughly 
Jewish, referring all things to God. But to Jesus, who read the 
signs of the times (Mt. 16°), the language signified not only a 
theology, but a philosophy of events. ‘The time revealed itself to 
him as ripe for the event. 

nyy-key 4 Bactreia Tod Ocot — The kingdom of God has come 
near. ‘This message assumes evidently the existence of the idea 
of a kingdom of God among the Jews as a fmiliar thought. The 
announcement is, that this expected kingdom is at hand. Jesus 
does not announce a new fact, nor does he enter here upon any 
exposition of the nature of the kingdom, such as belonged to his 
later teaching, but simply announces the expected kingdom. He 
does not enter into the question of the difference betwe&n his 
spiritual kingdom, and the earthly kingdom of Jewish expectation. 
It is enough for his present purpose to announce it as a kingdom 
of God, and so to prepare the way for his call to repentance. 


This announcement has to be located first, in the life and teaching of 
Jesus; secondly, in its relation to John’s message; and thirdly, in current 
Jewish thought. In Jesus’ own thought it is central; the kingdom of God 
is the subject of his teaching, and his object is to revolutionize the current 
idea; but that necessary change comes later. And moreover, in its con- 
nection with his later activity, it constitutes the announcement that the 
object of that was the establishment of the kingdom of God, and not 
merely the instruction of the people as to its nature. He was in his earthly 
work prophet, but also king. In its relation to John’s message, this 
announcement of Jesus was the continuation and development of that, 
repeating his call to repentance, but substituting for his announcement of 
the coming One, that of the coming Kingdom. This is in accordance with 
Jesus’ impersonal manner of treating his work. In its relation to current 
Jewish thought, this announcement fulfilled national expectations. This is 
evident from the reception given to Jesus by the nation, and from the 
uncanonical Jewish literature. This literature shows that the idea of 
Jewish deliverance and greatness, started in the prophetic books of the 
O.T., had not been allowed to lapse, but had gradually taken shape in the 
idea of a universal kingdom ruled by God himself, with the Messiah as his 
earthly vice-gerent, having Palestine as its centre and Jerusalem as its 
capital, and including in itself the righteous dead, who had been raised to 
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share its glories. And the attitude of the people during the life of Jesus 
shows that this had become at this time a subject of fervid popular hope 
and expectation. 


petavocire — repent. ‘This is a continuation of John’s message. 
Kai muorevere ev To elayyeAiy— and believe in the good news, is, 
however, a distinct addition to that message. The evayyéAuov, 
good news, is that the expected kingdom is at hand. Our word 
gospel, with its acquired meaning, is again singularly out of place 
here, as it inevitably obscures this obvious reference to the etvayyé- 
Avov Tov @eod just mentioned. muorevere, believe, is another word 
that has to be evacuated of its theological sense. It is purely and 
simply belief of the message brought by Jesus, that the kingdom 
of God is at hand. If a crisis is coming, and men are to be pre- 
pared for it, the first requisite is, that they believe in its coming.’ 

16. Kai zapdywv rapa— And going along by? 


Kal rapaywr, instead of mepirarwy 6é, is the reading of Tisch. Treg. 
WH. RV. & BDL 13, 33, 69, 124, 346, Latt. Memph. Harcl. marg. etc. 


Tyv Oddracoav THs VadtAaias—sea of Galilee. This lake was 
the scene of Jesus’ ministry. On its NW. shore were the towns 
of Capernaum, Magdala, Chorazin, and Bethsaida, referred to by 
Jesus himself as the district in which his mighty works were done. 
And its eastern shore, being uninhabited, was the place to which 
he used to retire to escape the multitudes. It was a lake 12 
miles long, and 6 miles wide at the place of greatest width. The 
Jordan river enters it about 20 miles from its source. The use of 
@a\acoa in its name is uncommon in Greek. 


In Lk.,, it is called commonly 7 Aluvn the lake, once, Lk. 5}, the /ake 
of Gennesareth, from the district on its W. shore. J. 211, calls it the sea of 
Tiberias, from the principal city on its shore. The Heb, name is n933 0) 


or ni739 sea of Chinnereth, or Chinneroth. See Nu. 341! Jos. 1327 123. 
25 


Siuwva kat “Avdpéeav tov adeAhov Tov Xipwvos, aupiBaddovtas 
év TH Oaracon — Simon and Andrew the brother of Simon casting 
@ net in the sea. 


(rod) Ziuwvos instead of a’rod, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. & BAE?LM 1, 
69, 102, Lat. Vet.(a) Memph. A number of other texts read avrot rot 
Dipwvos. dudiBadddovras without auPiBAynoTpor, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. & 
BE* FGHKLSUV. 


The repetition of the noun Suwvos in a case like this is charac- 
teristic of Mk. dudiBrnorpov is a thing thrown round another, 





1 The regular construction after mus7evew is the simple dat. In the N.T. we find 
this, but also cis with acc. and émi with acc. or dat. This construction with éy is 
found only here, and in John 3), 

2 The common construction after wapaywv is the simple dat. ‘This repetition of 
sapa is not found elsewhere. 


Cc 
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as anet about fish, clothes about a person. Hence dudiBaddAovTas, 
used absolutely here, and suggesting the du@i/BAnorpov, the ned, as 
it certainly does, means to throw the net about the fish.1 

17. dette dricw pou— Come after me” Following is in the 
N.T. a figurative expression for discipleship, especially for that 
which involved personal attendance upon Jesus. ‘This use of 
follow belongs to a general use by which it is applied to any per- 
sonal attendance, as of a soldier. dXteis avOpwrwv — fishers of 
men, cf. Jer. 16. This is the first instance of the use of para- 
bolic language, so common in the discourse of Jesus. The para- 
ble is not necessarily drawn out into a story, or a stated comparison ; 
it may be expressed in a word as here. In it, Jesus simply brings 
together things of the outer and inner world, expressing the 
unfamiliar in the terms of the common and familiar. The effec 
tiveness of it depends on the general likeness of the two worlds. 

18. Kai edOds adevtes Ta diktva— And immediately having left 
their nets. 


evOvs, instead of ed#éws, Tisch. WH. 8 L 33. Omit airy after ra Slxrva 
Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. 8 BCL, some mss. of Lat. Vet. Vulg. Memph. 


This immediate following is due probably to a previous ac- 
quaintance with Jesus and his teaching. ‘They had been attracted 
to him before, and so were prepared to heed this apparently abrupt 
call to become his personal followers. John 1®-* tells us that they 
became disciples a year before this, during the ministry of John 
the Baptist. 

19. Kai rpoBas 6Aiyov — And having gone forward a little. 


Omit éxe?Oev thence, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. BDL 1, 28, 118, 124, 131, 
209, Lat. Vet. (some mss.) Memph. Pesh. etc. 


laxwBov — James —the O.T. Jacob. He is named commonly 
before John, implying that he was the older brother. ZeSedatou— 
Zebedee. Known only as the father of his two sons, and men- 
tioned only in connection with the present event (Mt. 47). The 
mother was Salome.? kat airovs — who also, EV., gives the sense 
of these words. ‘They express the identity of the occupation of 
these two with that of Peter and Andrew. ‘They were also in 
their fishermen’s boat, though they were mending their nets, in- 
stead of casting them. xarapri€ovtras — mending 








1 Thay.-Grm. Zex. explains the word as meaning ¢o throw about, first in one 
place, and then in another. 

2 Acire is a plural imperative, formed from the adv. Sedpo. The use of the adv. 
as a prep., dmiow pov, is a sign of the Hellenistic Greek of the N.T. (Win. 54, 6). 

3 Cf Mt. 2756 with Mk. 1549. 

4 Karaprigew means in general to put in complete order, and may be applied 
either to the original fitting out, or to repairs. 
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20. Kai eibis éxadecev aitois — And immediately he called them. 
The immediateness here attaches to the call itself, in the former 
case to the response. He called them immediately, z.e., without 
any preliminary or preparatory act on his part. 


evOvs is here again substituted for ev@éws. In brief it is so substituted in 
most of the cases where it is used in Mk. It is unnecessary to cite the 
authorities in each case. 


dnAOov éricw pov — they went away after him. This is a very 
good illustration of the way in which this act of following acquires 
its figurative meaning, and in which also the original and figurative 
meanings may be combined. Here the outward act was going 
away after Jesus, but the meaning of it was following in the sense 
of discipleship. 


The accounts of this call in the Synoptics furnish a good example of the 
varying relations of these gospels. Between Mt. 4!’ and Mk., there is 
the close verbal resemblance which can be explained only by their interde- 
pendence. Lk., on the other hand, presents a different version, evidently 
from an independent source, and it differs from the others just as we should 
expect independent accounts of the same event to differ. The points of 
difference in Lk.’s account are: (@) he found the boats empty; (4) the 
fishermen belonging to both were washing their nets; (c) the different 
occasion of the promise about catching men, which is in this case addressed 
to Peter alone; (@) the introduction of the discourse to the multitude 
from the boat, and of the miraculous draught of fishes, which can be 
brought into the account of Mt. and Mk., but not in the connection given 
by Lk.; (e) he makes the whole a single event in which all four men 
participated, while Mt. and Mk. give two calls addressed successively and 
independently to the men in each boat. 


THE FIRST MIRACLE 


21-28. Healing of a demoniac in the synagogue at 
Capernaum. 


Jesus comes to Capernaum, and teaches in the Synagogue in 
such a way as to impress the people with the authority of his 
utterance, and with the marked difference in this respect between 
himself and the Scribes. The impression is deepened by his 
authority over demons displayed in healing a demoniac in the 
synagogue, and his fame travels over the surrounding country. 

This is the first miracle recorded in Mk. and Lk. And it is 
significant that the miracle selected, the casting out of demons, 
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is the representative miracle in Mk.’ The scene is in the Syna- 
gogue at Capernaum. This is another beginning, the synagogue 
being the chosen place for Jesus’ teaching in the early part of his 
ministry. The journey through Galilee, which immediately fol- 
lowed this event, is described as a preaching tour in the syna- 
gogues. The synagogue is again the scene in 3', and in 67. After 
that it drops out, and probably this means that the freedom of the 
synagogue was allowed him only at first. The effect of the mira- 
cle on the people, and Jesus’ refusal to follow up this effect, his 
evident desire to avoid the notoriety accompanying it, are begin- 
nings of a more important character. They show us at the very 
outset the kind of success which he had, and the estimate which 
he placed upon it. And we also get the impression which Jesus’ 
teaching made upon the people from the very start, in which it is 
expressly contrasted with that of the Scribes. He was without 
outward authority, while they were the acknowledged teachers of 
the nation ; and yet the impression which his teaching made and 
theirs failed to make, was that of authority. Holtzmann remarks 
that the sketchiness peculiar to Mk.’s opening verses ends here, 
and gives place in this account to greater amplitude of narration. 


21. Kai cicropevovtat cis Kadapvaovp,— And rhey enter into 
Capernaum. 


Kadapvaovu Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. & BD 33, 69, Latt. Memph. WH. 
App. p. 160, say that Kazepvaovy is a distinctly Syrian corruption of the 
name. Kadapvaovyu is substituted by Tisch. Treg. WH. in every place in 
which the name occurs. 


Mk. does not tell us that Capernaum became the residence of 
Jesus at this time. He does not even tell of his leaving Nazareth, 
though he has implied, v. 9, that that was his home at the time of 
the baptism. See Mt. 4% Lk. 4’. Mt. and Lk. have very much 
more the appearance of ordered narration, locating what is intro- 
duced into the narrative. Capernaum is on the NW. shore of the 
Lake of Galilee, though there is a dispute as to its more exact 
location. It does not appear in the O.T. 


The general opinion identifies Capernaum with Tell Hum, about three 
miles S. of the place where the river enters the lake. Some three miles 
further S., is Khan Minyeh, the site defended by Dr. Robinson. The only 
considerable ruins are at Tell Hum. 


1 See v.39 67; cf. Mt. 101 Lk. gl 
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Kat eiOis trois ca Baow'— And immediately on the Sabbath. 
Immediately on his coming into Capernaum, on the first Sabbath, 
he began his teaching in the synagogue. édidacxev eis THY cvVayw- 
ynv > — he was teaching in the synagogue. 

Omit elise Ov, having entered, before els THv cvvaywyny Tisch. (Treg.) 
WH. marg. 8 CL 28, 69, 346, Memph. (2 edd.) Pesh. etc. The external 
evidence is not conclusive, but efseN@av seems to be an emendation of a 
form of expression characteristic of Mk.; cf. v.3? (Tisch. Treg. WH. RV.). 
The construction €6/dackev eis is very nearly equivalent to the dat. of indir. 
obj., and denotes the direction of the act. See Thay.-Grm. Zex., eis, I, A, 
5, b. 


The provision of the synagogue service, which made it available 
for Jesus’ purpose, and caused him to choose that as one of his 
means of obtaining access to the people, was the freedom of its 
service. The performance of public worship or instruction was 
not committed to any officials, but to any one selected for the 
purpose by the dpyiovvaywyos, the ruler of the synagogue. For an 
example of the way in which Jesus connected this teaching with 
the Scripture reading, see Lk. 4’°*. 


The synagogue was the formal assembly in Jewish towns, or in the 
Jewish quarters of the Gentile cities, for instruction in the law. No 
provision for such an institution was made in the law itself, and it dates 
probably from the exile. The service consisted of prayer, reading of Scrip- 
ture, and exposition by any rabbi, or other person present and competent 
to teach. There was a body of elders, generally the civic authorities in 
Jewish towns, who had charge of the general affairs of the synagogue. 
The special officers were an dapy.icuvvdywyos, or synagogue ruler, who had 
charge of the synagogue worship, appointing readers and exhorters; the 
alms-receivers; and the vmnpéra, whose chief function was to bring forth 
the Scriptures for public worship, and to return them to their place, but 
who, in general, were the subordinate functionaries, the beadles of the 
congregation. 


22. Kai éeferAnooovro— And they were astonished. A strong 
descriptive word for amazement, meaning strictly 40 strike a person 
out of his senses by some strong feeling, such as fear, wonder, or 
even joy. ddaxy — “aching (RV.) not doctrine (AV.). The 
reason given for their astonishment concerned the manner of his 
teaching, not its substance. éd/dacxev — he was reaching, not he 
faught (EV.). ws é€ovoiay éywv—as having authority (RV.). 





1 Heb. naw, a rest-day. This dat. plur. of the third declension is frequent in 
the N.T., not in the Sept. The plural is used frequently in the N.T. for a single 
Sabbath, a use either corresponding to the plur. of festivals, ra éyxaivea etc., or 
coming from the emphatic Chald. form x73. 

2 This use of cuvaywyy to denote an assembly, or the place of assemblage, 
belongs to the N.T. In the Gr., it denotes the act of assembling, 
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What this authority was, the contrast with the Scribes indicates. 
They had, and constantly cited, external authority for their teach- 
ing. They said, Rabéi—says this. His authority then, which 
they did not have, was internal, proceeding from vision. The diffi- 
culty with the Scribes, and with men of their class, is that they 
carry external authority into the realm of intuitive truth. 

of ypapparets — the Scribes... These were the men with whom 
Jesus had his chief controversy. ‘They were the authors of the 
tradition, which he claimed made void the word of God. 7%, 
The Pharisees were the party of adherents to this traditional law, 
whom they gathered about themselves. Their function was that 
of interpreters and expounders of the law, and especially the decis- 
ion of difficult cases under its different commands. ‘They sought 
in this way to apply such a general law as the Sabbath, e.g. to all 
possible cases that could arise under it, in such a way as to safe- 
guard it against possible violation. They were ignorant of the 
modern historical interpretation, and of Jesus’ spiritual exposition, 
and they systematized the allegorical method. To this body of 
casuistry and essentially false interpretation they gave an authority 
equal to that of Scripture, and even superior to it. The conse- 
quence was that they built up a system, in which the spiritual ele- 
ment of the O.T. was minimized, and the external, formal, 
positive element was emphasized. See Schiirer on Scribism, II. 
TEP 

23. Kat eiOis — And immediately. 


Insert ed@ds between Kal and 4» Tisch. (Treg.) WH. RV. 8 BL I, 33, 
131, 209, Memph. etc. 


evbis — immediately, here and in v.*!, shows the rapid sequence 
of events after he entered Capernaum. He was no sooner in the 
city than he entered the synagogue, and no sooner in the syna- 
gogue than this demoniac appeared. 

év Tvevpate dkabaptw —in an unclean spirit. The prep. is used 
to denote possession by the evil spirit, in the same way as év Xpuora, 
in Christ, év Wvevpare “Ayiw, in the Holy Spirit, denote the intimate 
connection between the Christian and Christ, or the Holy Spirit. 
The two beings are conceived as somehow ensphering each other, 
and sometimes one, sometimes the other, is said to enclose the 
being identified with it. The demon, ¢.g., is said to be in the 
man, or the man in the demon. In this case, the man is said to 
be in the unclean spirit, and v. 27, the unclean spirit is said to 


1 In the Gr., ypaumarevs denotes a clerk or recorder, and is applied to an official 
class whose general function corresponds to that of the clerks of judicial and repre- 
sentative bodies. Among the Jews, it meant a /ettered man, one acquainted with 
the sacred writings. They are called also voycxoi, Zawyers, or men versed in the 
law; vopodiddcxadrn, teachers of the law, iepoypapmarets, because they dealt with 
the sacred writings; and Rabbis, great ones. 
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come out of him. avetua dxaaptov is used interchangeably with 
dayoviov, demon (AV. devil), to designate these spirits.’ Beelze- 


22, 23, 
. 


bul is their chief, or Satan. See 3°" 


The reality of demoniacal possession is a matter of doubt. The serious 
argument against it is, that the phenomena are mostly natural, not super- 
natural. It was the unscientific habit of the ancient mind to account for 
abnormal and uncanny things, such as lunacy and epilepsy, supernaturally. 
And in such cases, outside of the Bible, we accept the facts, but ascribe 
them to natural causes. Another serious difficulty is that lunacy and 
epilepsy are common in the East, as elsewhere, and yet, unless these are 
cases, we do not find Jesus healing these disorders as such, but only cases 
of demoniacal possession in which these were symptoms. The dilemma is 
very curious. Outside the N.T., no demoniacal possession, but only lunacy 
and epilepsy; in the N.T., no cases of lunacy and epilepsy proper, but only 
demoniacal possession. See, however, Weiss, Life of Fesus, III. 6. 


24. «al avéxpae— and he cried out? ("Ea)ri piv cal cor; — 
What to us and to thee, literally. What have we tn common 
which gives you the right to interfere with us ? 


Omit “Ea Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. s* BD 102, 157, Latt. Pesh. Memph. 
etc. 


NAGes amodeoat Huas;— aid you come to destroy us 2? The demons 
were afraid that Jesus was not only going to cast them out, but to 
remand them to the torments of Gehenna. See Mt. 8” Lk. 8%. 
oidd oe tis & —L know thee who thou art. The change from the 
plural tv, Zo ws, to the sing. ota, J know, simply brings us back 
to the person speaking for himself, whereas in the #yiv, the demon 
speaks for his class. ‘The question is, what have we demons to 
do with you? The statement of the demoniac, / know thee, is 
inspired by the demon, and is so explained in v.™. 


oldauey is substituted for ofa by Tisch. Treg. marg. WH. marg. 8 LA 

Memph. etc. A probable emendation to make this agree with the plur. 

Nev. 

6 dytos ToD Ocot — the holy one of God. ‘The one consecrated 
to God, and employed in his service. See J. 10%. It gives here 
the reason why the demon feared that a part of Jesus’ mission 
(7AGes) was to dismiss them to their place. 

25. Kal éreriunoev atte 6 Inoods, pyswOytr. — And Jesus charged 
him sharply, Shut up.* 


Omit Adywr, saying, T. (WH.) & A*. It is inserted apparently to get 
over the roughness of éerl{unoey alone. 





1 This use of mvedpua belongs to Biblical Greek. 

2 The first aor. is “rare and late.’’ Sec. aor. avécpayov common. 

3 The only other place in which this term is applied to Jesus is John 689 
(Tisch. Treg. WH. RV.). 

4 For other examples of this meaning of émtiuav, see Mk, 829 312 Mt, 1216, 
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pipwOynrt — literally, de muzzled.’ Its metaphorical use to denote 
putting to silence in other ways belongs to later Greek. 

26. orapagav — having convulsed him. It is used in medical 
writers of the convulsive action of the stomach in retching. And 
it is evidently in this secondary sense of convudsing that the word 
is used here, not of actual “earing or lacerating. gpwvncav povy 
peyady — having cried with a great cry. 


Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. & BL 33, etc. dwvfAoay instead of xpdgav. 


27. wate ovlyntelv aito’s —so that they discussed. 


avrovs, instead of mpds adrots (éavro’s) Tisch. WH. B and mss. of 
Lat. Vet. 


ovlyntelv — to discuss, or question” i éatt rodro; dvdayi KaLvn 
kat é€fovolav’ Kal Tots tvevpact, etc.—Whatis this? A new teach- 
ing according to authority. And he commands, etc. 


6idax Karvy Kat’ é£ovolay is the reading of Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. 8 BL 
33, 102. 


The critical texts which adopt the above reading, with the 
exception of Tisch., punctuate differently. They connect kar’ 
éfovotav with what follows, so that it reads, a new teaching; with 
authority he commands even the unclean spirits. But according to 
v.”, this new element of authority resides in the teaching itself, 
so that kar’ éfovocav belongs more naturally with dvdayy Kawy. 
This new, authoritative teaching makes the first ground of their 
astonishment. And in addition to this, not a part of it, is their 
astonishment at the submission of the spirits to his command. 

28. «idis, immediately. ‘This is the third instance of this word 
in this short paragraph. Lk., in spite of his general verbal resem- 
blance to Mk., omits it in every case. Here it shows the imme- 
diateness of the fame which followed such exhibitions of authority. 
mavTaxov eis Any THY TEpixwpov — everywhere, into all the neigh- 
borhood? 


Insert ravraxod Tisch. (Treg.) WH. RV. 8 BCL 69, Lat. Vet. (some 
mss.), Memph. 


tns TaAtAaias is partitive gen., denoting the part of Galilee that 
lay about Capernaum. 


Lk. is parallel to Mk. here (421-37), and the minute verbal resemblance 
again shows obvious interdependence. The secondary character of Lk.’s 
account appears unmistakably in the report of the popular discussion that 
followed the miracle. 


1 For instances of the literal meaning, see 1 Cor. 99 1 Tim. 518. 

2 This is a Biblical meaning. In Greek, it is restricted to its proper sense, to 
search together. The N.T. meaning is a legitimate derivation from that. 

3 The proper ending of adv. of place with verbs of motion is o, not ov. The 
N.T. Greek does not observe this distinction, but invariably uses the ending ov. 
Our confusion of where and whither. The use of # mepixwpos with yq understood 
is Biblical. 
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A POPULAR UPRISING 


29-34. Healing of Peters wife's mother, followed by a 
popular uprising, bringing all the sick of the city to him, at 
the close of the legal Sabbath. 


This story is a continuation of the account of this first Sabbath 
in Capernaum. The miracle in the synagogue is followed by the 
healing at Peter’s house, and at evening, the whole population, 
who have been restrained only by their fear of breaking the Sab- 
bath, gather at the house, bringing all their sick to him. 


29. Kai et6is — And immediately. The characteristic use of 
this word continues in this paragraph. See v.*. It is omitted in 
the parallel accounts. The whole series, taken together, shows 
how straight events marched from his first appearance in Caper- 
naum to the climax of v.”*. These two, v.” and *, show more 
particularly the immediateness with which the miracle at Peter’s 
house succeeded that in the synagogue. One miracle follows 
another, until finally the whole city bring their sick to him. éeA- 
Oovres NAPov — having gone out, they came. 

éfeObvres HAOov Tisch. WH. ¢x¢. RV. cet. 8 ACL TAIL Vulg. Memph. 
Pesh. Harcl. txt. éfeMOwv HOev, having gone out, he came, Treg. WH. marg. 
RV. marg. BD 1, 22, 69, 124, 131, 209, 346, Lat. Vet. 2 mss. of Vulg. Harcl. 


mars. 


nrAGov — they came. The subj. remains the same as in v.”, viz. 
Jesus and his disciples, whose call to follow him is given in v.’*”, 
But, since Simon and Andrew are mentioned, the writer adds 
James and John specifically, in order to avoid the possible infer- 
ence that only Simon and Andrew are meant. The totich of the 
eyewitness, Peter, is seen here. 
Holtzmann, by coupling this with Jesus’ instruction to his disciples (6!°), 
that they should stay in any house that they entered, infers that Peter’s 
house became Jesus’ residence. But that injunction does not apply here, 


as it belongs to Jesus’ instructions about their conduct when they entered 
a town for only a short stay during a missionary journey. 


30. KatéxeiTro tupéccovca — was Ling prostrate with a fever. 
The language is descriptive, the prep. in xaréxero denoting the 
prostration of disease, and the part. the fire of fever. The imperf. 
denotes that this was her state at the time. 

31. yyepev — raised her, i.e. he made her sit up.\ kat adnrev 
aitnv 6 mupetos —and the fever left her. 

Omit ev@éws Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. s BCL 1, 28, 33, 102, 118, 131, 209, 

Memph. etc. 





1 The vb. in Greek means to rouse, not to raise, 
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Ouykover abtois —she served, or waited on them. ‘This is added 
to show the reality and completeness of her recovery. 

32. “Olas d¢ yevonevns — And evening having come. The Jew- 
ish day closed at evening, and as this was the Sabbath, this 
became the signal for the people, who had been restrained before 
by the strict Rabbinical interpretation of the Sabbath law, to 
bring their sick to him. Mk. adds ore du 6 7Avos, when the sun 
se¢, in order to make it more definite that the day was closed, éyia 
being a general term including time before sunset, whereas the 
day closed with the going down of the sun. It is significant that 
Mt., who does not mention the Sabbath, omits also the sunset. 

Tovs dapovilopevovs — those possessed with demons, not devils, 
AV. duaBodos is the word for devz/, and it is never applied to the 
evil spirits, though they are represented as subjects of the devil ; 
cf. on v.%. In the Gospels, demoniacs are placed in a class by 
themselves, separate from those afflicted with ordinary diseases. 
In this case, the people brought demoniacs especially, because it 
was the healing of a demoniac that had so excited them. 

daluwy is not a word of bad omen in Greek. In the earlier language, it 
is used interchangeably with @eés, though more commonly it denotes the 


abstract notion of deity. In the later language, it denotes inferior deities, 
beings between God and man. 


33. av OAn H OAS emiovvynypevn —all the city was gathered. 
It was all the sick that were brought, and all the city that gath- 
ered at the door. The miracle in the synagogue caused a popu- 
lar uprising. 

34. zodAovs kak@s éxovtas . . . dalmovia ToOAAG — many sick, and 
many demons. It is held by most (Meyer, Weiss, Holtzmann, and 
others) that the many here is in contrast with the @/ of v.”. But 
it does not mean necessarily that it was only many, out of the all 
who were brought to him, who were healed. It may mean equally 
well that the number included in the all was not few but many. 
Many sick is not necessarily the same as many of the sick. ‘The 
latter requires the partitive gen. for its exact expression. Such a 
partial healing would not be inexplicable, since the condition of 
faith required by Jesus might not be present in all cases. But the 
explanation is unnecessary. 


Mt. 816 says that they brought many demoniacs, and he cast out the 
demons, and healed all the sick. Lk. says that all who had sick persons 
brought them, and he healed them, laying his hand on each one; and that 
demons went out of many. In Lk.’s account certainly, it is not intended 
to contrast the cure of many demoniacs with that of all the sick. 





1See Lk. 1314. 

2RV. text retains devils, marg. demons. American Revisers substitute demons 
in text in all passages where Saiuwv, datworrov, OF Sarwovigouat OCCUIS. 

3 The double compound émcvvyyuévn is not found in classical Greek, though 
the simple compound ovvayew is common. ém adds to the word the idea of 
gathering «fon or towards some point. 
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Kat ov ype Aadety Ta Satpovia, OTL nOELoay avtov | aa And he did 
not suffer the demons to speak, because they knew him. aXe 1s 
used in the N.T. with a direct obj., but not with 6m. Where the 
words follow, they are introduced with Aeyor, saying; cf. Mt. 2 Bt 
Mk. 6® Lk. 24°. Where ér is used, without any intervening word, 
it is causal2 The demons are said to speak, instead of the man, 
because the knowledge of Jesus is attributable to the demon, and 
not to the man. The man is represented as inhabited by an alien 
spirit, who used his organs of speech. 


Xpucrov elvac—do be the Christ, after ydeoav abrov, they knew him, 
(WH.) RV. marg. 8 BCGLM 1, 28, 33, 69, 124, 7255. of Lat. Vet. and 
Vulg. Memph. Harcl. etc. Omitted by ADEFKSUV Latt. Pesh. etc. 
Probable insertion from Lk. 4*!. 


This knowledge is one of the arguments for the supernaturalism of these 
cases, and one of the difficulties in the way of the naturalistic explanation 
of them. And it is not to be set aside lightly. But the reflections of the 
evangelists are to be distinguished from their statement of facts. And a 
supernatural cause once posited naturally gathers supernatural phenomena. 


JESUS’ POLICY OF SILENCE 


35-45. Jesus makes a tour of Galilee, preaching and heal- 
mg. Cure of a leper. 


After the popular uprising following Jesus’ first day’s ministry in 
Capernaum, he withdraws to a solitary place to pray. His disci- 
ples beseech him to return to take advantage of his popularity, 
but Jesus refuses, saying that he came out to proclaim the king- 
dom elsewhere. In pursuance of the same policy, he enjoins 
silence on a leper whom he heals during this tour of Galilee, and 
the man’s disobedience forces him to retire from the towns and 
synagogues to uninhabited places, whither the people follow him. 
This section is of first-rate importance in this narrative of the 
beginning of Jesus’ ministry. He appears at the beginning as a 
miracle worker, and maintains that character consistently to the 
end of the Galilean ministry. But here, at the very beginning, he 
is represented as maintaining whatever secrecy is possible about 
his miracles, and avoiding the notoriety attaching to them. And 





1 Fre is a rare form of the impf. of adinus, from adiw, with the augment on the 
prep. See Win. 14. 3. b. 

2 Thay.-Grm. Lex. explains this as equivalent to repi rovrov or, concerning this, 
that. But it supposes a difficulty requiring an explanation, whereas the causal 
sense of 67 leaves nothing to explain. 
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the only account of a miracle in this first missionary journey is 
that of one in which disobedience to this injunction of secrecy 
made it impossible for him to continue his work in the towns, so 
that he was forced to retire into solitary places. ‘The reason for 
this secrecy about what was nevertheless a prominent feature of 
his work is to be found in the fact that he sought from men a faith 
which was hindered, not helped, by external signs. 

The miracles lent themselves also to false, outward conceptions 
of himself and his work. And evidently they had their raison 
d’étre in themselves, and not in any effect which they were 
intended to produce. ‘They are primarily works of benevolence, 
not of supernaturalism. 


35. mpwi évvvxa Atav —in the morning, a great while before day. 
RV. Literally, very much at night. 


évyvxa, instead of €vyvxor, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. 8 BCDL 1, 28, 33, 131, 
209, etc. 


apwt denotes the last watch of the night from three to six, and 
évvvya Afav, the part of this watch which reached back very much 
into the night. épyyov trorov —a solitary place. The story points 
to some place of this kind near Capernaum. zpooniyero — he was 
praying. The imperf. denotes what he was doing when Simon and 
the rest pursued and found him. We are not told the subjects of 
Jesus’ prayers, except in Gethsemane. But the occasions are sig- 
nificant. The only other in Mt. and Mk. is after the miracle of 
feeding the 5000, where the fourth Gospel explains the urgency of 
Jesus to get rid of both disciples and multitude by the statement 
that they are about to force him to be a king. Lk. adds to these 
three, which are all of which we have an account in Mt. and Mk., 
several others of less significance. But he gives one of the same 
character. After the healing of the leper, Jesus is represented in 
that Gospel as not only retreating before the sudden access of his 
popularity, but as praying. One of these cases might not be 
enough to warrant the conclusion, but taken together they indi- 
cate that Jesus was praying that he might not be ensnared by this 
popularity, or in any way induced to accept the ways of ease 
instead of duty. 

36. katedingey aitrov— pursued him closely. See Liddell and 
Scott, Gr. Lex. The EV., followed after, is inadequate. xara, as 
in our expression, “0 hunt down, gives the idea of hard, persistent 
search. The word occurs only here in the N.T. kat of per’ adrod 








1 évyvyos is properly an adj. meaning wocturnal. This is the only place where it 
occurs in the N.T., and its adverbial use is quite late. 
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—and those with him. Andrew, James, and John are meant. 
Seen 
37. Kai etpov adroy kat A€yovow — And they found him and say. 


evpov avrdv kal, instead of ebpdvres addy, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. 8 BL 
one ms. of Lat. Vet. Memph. etc. 


éte mévres Cytovoi ce— that all are seeking for thee All the 
people of Capernaum, which he has just left, are meant. The 
disciples bring him the news that the excitement of the previous 
day is not abated, and are anxious evidently that he should not 
fail to follow up so notable a success. 

38. “Aywpev dAd\axod — let us go elsewhere? 


adhaxob, elsewhere, is inserted by Tisch. Pres. WEAR VEN) BE= 1.335 
Memph. etc. 


exouevas KwpotroAes — neighboring towns. The noun denotes 
something between a village and a city, approximating a city in 
size, but unwalled.’ 

eis ToUTO yap €&nrAOov —for for this did I come out. The context 
shows plainly that he refers to his coming out of Capernaum, 
which has been mentioned just before, v.*. Not out of heaven, 
an expression and idea which belong to the fourth Gospel, and are 
not found in the Synoptics. Moreover, the purpose to preach to 
other towns than Capernaum is singularly inapposite as a state- 
ment of the object of his coming into the world. It is commensu- 
rate with his leaving Capernaum, but not with his leaving heaven. 
He did not wish to confine himself to one place, and his coming 
out as he did, early, would enable him to escape the importunity 
of the people, who sought to confine him to this. 

39. Kai 7AGev knpioowy cis Tas cvvaywyas avtoy eis OAnv THY 
TadtAaiav— And he came, preaching to their synagogues, into all 
Galilee, and casting out demons. 


HdOev eis, instead of Hv év, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. 8 BL Memph. The 
construction with this reading is not without difficulty, especially the use of 
els with kynptoowv, to denote those to whom the proclamation is made. 
And probably, this original form of the text was changed to avoid this 
roughness. But, while the Lexicons consider it necessary to explain this 
use of eds, they admit it. This leaves the second e¢s with 6Anv rHhv Tadi- 
Aalay to depend on Ger. 


kal Ta, Oatpovia exBardkwv — and casting out the demons. Before, 
vv. this miracle is separated from the rest. Here it is men- 
tioned by itself without the rest in such a way as to represent 





1 oe, thee, turns this into direct discourse. An incongruous blending of direct 
and indirect discourse, more or less common in N.T., as in other Greek. 

2 On this termination, ov instead of o., see footnote on ravraxod v.28. This 
word does not occur elsewhere in N.T. 

3 kwudmodts does not occur elsewhere in N.T. It belongs to the later Greek. 
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them. Although it is the only miracle mentioned, it was evidently 
not the only one performed. It is selected as the great and rep- 
resentative miracle. And it is not improbable that it was, so to 
speak, our Lord’s favorite miracle, because here the physical and 
spiritual parts of his work coincided." 

40. expos —a leper. The reason for introducing this one mir- 
acle, among the many belonging to this journey, is told in v.%. It 
turned him aside from his original purpose of visiting the neighbor- 
ing towns, and forced him into retirement. zapaxaA@v aitov kat 
yovuTetOv, Aé€ywv aito — beseeching him and kneeling, saying to 
him. 

Omit avrov after yovuret@v, Tisch. WH. L 1, 209, some mss. of Lat. 

Vet. Vulg. etc. Omit cai yovurerGyv atrov Treg. marg. (Treg.) RV. marg. 

(WH.) BDG IT 102, 124, some mss. of Lat. Vet. etc. Omit kat before 

Aéywv Tisch. WH. &* B 69* Memph. etc. 


With this reading, A€ywy saying, is not co-ordinate with zapa- 
kad@v and yovurerav, but subordinate to them. éay OéAns dvva- 
ca.—if thou wilt, thou canst. He does not doubt the ability, 
but the willingness of Jesus. This willingness is the point that 
all petition seeks to carry, the doubt that it seeks to remove. 
kabapioat— cleanse. Leprosy was not only a repulsive and dan- 
gerous disease, but it made a man unclean ceremonially, so that 
lepers were cut off from intercourse with their fellows, and assigned 
a place by themselves outside the gates.2 It was a part of Jesus’ 
disregard of the merely ceremonial part of the law that he allowed 
these unclean persons to approach him. It did not accord with 
his nature to obtrude this disregard, but he had no scruples when- 
ever the law interfered with higher things. 

41. Kai ordayyviobeis, éxtetvas THY xelpa— And having been 
moved with compassion he stretched out his hand+* 


Kal, instead of ‘O dé *Ingods, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. BD 102, mss. of 
Lat. Vet. Memph. etc. 


nWato aitov — he touched him. he touch, or laying on of the 
hand, was the natural symbolical action accompanying the cure, 
being the sign of any benediction, common to Jews and Chris- 
tians.° 

42. Kai eiOis arndOev . . . ) Aérpa — And immediately the leprosy 
departed. 

Omit e/révros avrod before evds Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. x BDL 16, 69, 
102, mss. of Lat. Vet. Memph. Pesh. etc. 





1 See 3H. 15. 22. 67. 13, 2 yovuretay belongs to later Greek. 

3 See Lev. 1349- 46, 

4 The meaning and form of omAayxvigouna are late. omAayxvevw is the proper 
form, and its meaning is to eat the inwards of a victim after sacrifice, or to obtain 
auguries from them. The meaning compassionate comes from the Heb., which 
regarded the oAdyyva, the inwards, as the seat of pity and tenderness. 

5 See rol6 Acts 818 g17 133 r Tim. 414 2 Tim. 16, 
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evOvs denotes the immediateness, and so the miraculousness of 
the cure. Mt. tells of twelve cures, in two of which he specifies 
immediateness ; Mk. of thirteen, in six of which he describes the 
cure as immediate ; and Lk. of fourteen, in seven of which he 
uses the word zapaypyya, on the spot. This includes only the 
cases in which either this word or ei@vs is used. ‘There are 
others, in which such a phrase as from that hour is used. And 
not only the immediateness, but the completeness, of the cure is 
frequently dwelt upon.' 

43. éuBpinoapevos — AV. he strattly charged him. RV. strictly 
charged him. Either of these is an inadequate translation. The 
N.T. meaning of the word is 7 de angry, but the difficulty is to 
find any cause for anger. Weiss finds it in the fact that the man 
had broken the wholesome law forbidding persons with this dan- 
gerous disease from coming into contact with their fellows, and 
attributes Jesus’ urgency to get rid of him to the same cause. 
Consistently with this, he supposes that the cure was only gradual, 
and that the leper was still liable to infect others when he left 
Jesus. Mk.’s story becomes secondary of course as it is plainly 
inconsistent with this hypothesis. Weiss thinks that Mk. introduces 
this word inadvertently, as it shows plainly a different version of 
the whole affair. The original account he finds in Mt. 874. But 
it is Mk. himself who betrays this by his inadvertent éuBpiunodpe- 
vos. Verily, this is to hang much ona small peg. If anywhere, 
Mk. shows here the indubitable marks of originality. And how 
much more probable is his account of Jesus’ urgency to get rid of 
the man than Weiss’s, who lays it to the danger of infection, and 
so to an imperfect cure. Mk., on the other hand, attributes it to 
our Lord’s dread of the notoriety caused by his miracles. Weiss’s 
whole theory of the gradualness of Jesus’ cures, and of his regard 
for the Levitical law, of which this makes a part, is unsupported. 
But neither is Meyer’s explanation, that he foresaw the man’s dis- 
obedience, quite probable. It puts its finger on the source of the 
trouble, but it mistakes in making it foresight on the part of Jesus. 
Our Lord is vexed at the whole situation of which the man makes 
a part, at the clamor over the mere externals of his work, and this 
is expressed in some sharp word, with which he accompanies the 
thrusting of him out of the house (or synagogue). It may be 
translated, having spoken sternly to him. It does not denote the 
tone with which Jesus spoke the words given here, as the action of 
the verb and participle are apparently distinct. But it denotes some 
utterance accompanying the e€€Badev, and partaking of its spirit. 





1 See 151. 44 212 Mt. 1218 Mk. 529 Mt. 932-83 Mk. 739, 

2See Mt. 939 Mk. 14° J. 1193-38 for the other instances of N.T. use of word. 
Of these, Mt. 939 shares the ambiguity of this passage. The original meaning is 
to snort, which certainly makes room for it to denote an expression of feeling, as 
well as the feeling itself. 
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e€_Barev — AV. sent him away. RV. sent him out. Both in- 
adequate again. TZhrust, or put him out, conveys the idea. This, 
as well as éuBpisnoapevos, indicates the urgency of Jesus’ action. 
He wishes to repress the natural, but misguided, impulse of the 
leper to stay and contribute to the adulation and excitement 
gathering about Jesus. 

44. "Opa, pydevi pndev eirys — Take heed lest you say anything 
zo anybody... The reason for this prohibition is not the urgency 
of his performance of the legal requirements, with which nothing 
must be allowed to interfere, but the danger in which Jesus stood 
of just the results which followed his disobedience. His spread- 
ing the story prevented Jesus’ work in public, and forced him into 
retirement, and so Jesus forbade his telling it. And the words in 
which he warned him off this dangerous ground are made as sharp 
as possible. ceavrov detfov To tepel Kai tpocéveyxe — show thyself 
to the priest, and offer.” eis paptiptov avtots —for a testimony to 
them. These words are to be connected with detfov and izéeveyke 
— show thyself to the priest, and make the prescribed offering, for 
a testimony to them. Take this official way, authorized and pre- 
scribed by the law, of testifying to your cure. ‘This case, taken by 
itself, would be one of subservience to the law. And Weiss makes 
it the text of a discourse on Jesus’ strict conformity to the law, 
ceremonial as well as moral.’ But this is an evident overstate- 
ment, to say the least. Jesus’ general position is that of a Jew, 
conforming himself, as any sane man would, to Jewish law and 
custom. And yet, sometimes he acts as if there was no such law. 
But in both observance and non-observance, he acts simply as a 
rational spirit, bound by definite. principles, but conforming to 
fixed rules only so far as they do not interfere with the principles. 
Take, e.g., what he says about the higher law in its relation to the 
Sabbath, and about the principle of fasting. In this very case, 
his touch of the leper made him unclean, so that his action com- 
bined both observance and non-observance. And in his discourse 
about eating with unwashed hands, he abrogates the distinction 
between clean and unclean. No, to judge of his action here in 
a large way, it is apparent that Jesus would not have encouraged 
the man to disregard the law, and might very likely have bidden 
him observe it, just as he would himself. But this insistence on it 
can scarcely be attributed to Jesus’ anxiety or scrupulosity about 
ceremonial law. But the provision for official announcement of 
the cure to a single person in Jerusalem, by taking the place of 
publishing it abroad in Galilee, gave Jesus an opportunity to sup- 





1 See Win. 56, 2, 4, 8. On the double negative, zothing to nobody, see Win. 


55,9, 2. 

2 The prescribed ceremonial and offerings for the cleansing of a leper are found 
in Lev. 14. 

3 Life of Fesus, 11. ch. 11. 
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plement his prohibition with a reminder of what the law provided 
in such cases. 

45. npéato Kypvocey TONAL Kal SuapypiLe Tov Adyov — began to 
publish much (extensively) and to spread abroad the event. tov 
Adyov — is the object of both verbs. péaro — calls attention to 
the beginning of this action. He no sooner went out than he 
began to publish the affair. wore pnkére adrov dvvacba — so that 
he was no longer able. An inability arising from the condition 
and principles of Jesus’ work. eis roAuw — into a city. Jesus was 
on a tour, going about from place to place, and eis woAw has 
therefore the proper meaning of the anarthrous noun. éz”’ épypots 
rorows —in solitary, uninhabited places. mavtobev— from all sides. 


awdavrobev, instead of ravraxdder, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. 8 ABCDL, etc. 

I, 33, etc. ém’ épjuous Tisch. Treg. WH. BL A 28, 124. 

The command not to tell the story of the cure was not confined 
to this case, but was so frequent as to justify us in saying that it 
was the custom of Jesus. And this account gives the result of 
disobedience to it in an extreme case. It made a turning-point 
in the history of this mission, producing a change in our Lord’s 
plans, which is apparently the reason for introducing it here. 

But why should Jesus try to preserve this secrecy about his 
miracles? Evidently, his thought about them was different from 
the ordinary thought of the Church, as it was different from that 
of his own time. But the reason is very simple. The miracles 
were sure to be treated as external signs, whereas Jesus relied on 
internal signs. As external, moreover, exhibitions of a supernatu- 
ral power, they confirmed the people in their expectation of a 
national, worldly Messiah, and raised in them just the false hopes 
which Jesus was seeking to allay. And finally, by the excitement 
which they created, they interfered with the quiet methods of 
Jesus’ spiritual work. 


THE MIRACLES OF JESUS 


Holtzmann rationalizes this miracle by explaining xafapioa, the 
cleansing of the leper, as a removal of his ceremonial uncleanness 
by Jesus. The man was cured already before he came to our 
Lord, and he wishes Jesus to pronounce him clean, in order to 
save him the journey to Jerusalem. He admits that the evange- 
lists do not mean this, but intend to tell the story of a miraculous 
cure. But he contends that this simply shows how the story of 

D 
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natural events grew into supernatural form in their hands. Un- 
fortunately for his hypothesis, he accepts the theory of the Synop- 
tical Gospels which traces them to apostolic sources, and especially 
makes Mk. the rehearser of Peter’s story. This does not give 
the required time for myths to grow. This first-hand testimony is 
the starting-point in establishing the credibility of the miracles. 
Then, they stand or fall with the historicity of the whole account 
of Jesus, which is not generally denied. One of the first princi- 
ples of a true criticism is, that any attempt to patch out a story 
with unreal details will betray itself by the incongruities of the 
addition. But you cannot separate the miracles from the rest of 
the story in this way. They are part of the texture of the story. 
Especially, they have a uniqueness which belongs to the character 
of Jesus, and to the principles of his action, and which makes 
invention an impossibility. A scheme of miracles which rigor- 
ously excludes everything but works of beneficence — all mira- 
cles of personal preservation, of punishment, of mere thaumaturgy, 
never occurred to any one but Jesus. The moment we go forward 
or back from him in Jewish history we find all these. And yet, 
the same generation tells us the story of Ananias and Sapphira, 
and of Elymas the Sorcerer, and, with entire unconsciousness of 
the difference, the story of Jesus’ miracles. His miracles are 
signs, not because of their power, but because of this divine unique- 
ness of their spirit. Jesus’ reticence about them, his endeavor to 
push them into the background, is another feature of this unique- 
ness. It is a revelation in action of his deep spirituality, the story 
of which is told by his contemporaries with evident unconscious- 
ness of its significance. In fact, the grounds of Jesus’ solitary 
greatness are to be found in the miracles, as in the rest of the life, 
and in the teaching, and they are of the same kind. 


THE PERIOD OF CONFLICT 


With this chapter begins the period of conflict in the life of our 
Lord. It is apparent in the preceding chapter that Jesus is not 
at all satisfied with the situation created by his sudden popularity, 
regarding it as a serious hindrance to his work. But now, instead 
of the superficial enthusiasm of the people, he has to encounter 
the growing opposition of their leaders. At first, this is aroused 
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by his extraordinary claims, then by his revolutionary act in call- 
ing Levi, the tax-gatherer, to become his personal disciple, and 
finally by his revolutionary teaching in regard to fasting and Sab- 
bath observance. Mk. produces this impression as plainly by his 
selection of events as if he had given this section the title Perzod 
of Conflict. Lk. gives the same grouping, while Mt. distributes 
these events. 


THE CHARGE OF BLASPHEMY 


Ir. 1-12. Jesus’ return to Capernaum. Healing of a 
paralytic. Jesus announces the cure as a forgiveness of 
the sins which have produced the disease. The Scribes 
protest against this blasphemy. Jesus defends his claim to 
forgive sins, and proves it tn this case by the cure. 


Immediately after the return of Jesus to Capernaum, the crowd 
gathers again in such numbers as to prevent access to him. But 
four men bringing to him a paralytic, not to be turned back, gain 
access to the roof of the house in which he was, tear up the roof, 
and let the paralytic down. In healing him Jesus says, Zhy szns 
are forgiven, meaning the sins that have produced the disease. 
The Scribes, who make their first appearance here, protest against 
this as blasphemy. Jesus meets their charge by showing that 
forgiveness is here only another name for cure. But he asserts 
his right to forgive sins, and proves it by the cure. 


1. Kat ciceAOav radw . . . yKovaOn — And having entered again 
. 7t was heard. 
elcehOcv, instead of eiof#Mev, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. 8 BD# L 28, 33, 


124, mss. of Lat. Vet. Memph. etc. Omit cal before 7xovcn Tisch. Treg. 
WH. RV. & BL 28, 33, 124, mss. of Lat. Vet. Memph. etc. 


madw — again. See 1. It isa peculiarity of Mk. that he notes 
the recurrence of scenes and places in his narrative. Lk. uses this 
word only twice, and Mt. uses it almost entirely to denote the 
different parts of discourse, not the recurrence of the same, or 
similar occasions. 6.’ #yepov — after (some) days.’ ev ok» — 
in the house, or at home, 


év olkw, instead of eds oixov, Tisch. Treg. WH. 8 BDL 33, 67, most mss. 
of Lat. Vet. Vulg. 





1 See Win. 47, 1. 64, 5. 
2 The prep. with He anarthrous noun constitutes a phrase. 
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2. Kal ovvnxOnoav rodAdoi — and many were gathered together. 


Omit d@éws Tisch. (Treg.) WH. RV. 8 BL 33, 102, mss. of Lat. Vet. 
Vulg. Memph. Pesh. 


@OTE pnKEeTL Xwpelv pnde TA mpos THY Oipav—so that not even 
the parts towards the door (on the outside) would hold them any 
longer. Not only was the house too small for the crowd, but not 
even outside, near the door, was there room for them.! xat é€AdAet 
— and he was speaking. ‘The imperf. denotes what he was doing 
when the bearers of the paralytic came. AV. preached. RV. 
spake. tov oyov — the word. The word of the Gospel, or glad 
tidings of the kingdom of God, with the accompanying call to 
repentance. See 1%** 

3. mapadutixov — a paralytic.’ 

4. Kai py duvapevor tpoceveyxar — And as (they saw that) they 
were unable to bring him to him. x shows that their inability is 
not viewed simply as a fact, but in their view of it, as it influenced 
their minds.* 


mpocevéyKat, instead of mpoceyyioa, Tisch. Treg. marg. WH. RV. marg. 
x BL 33, 63, 72 marg. 253, two mss. Lat. Vet. Vulg. Memph. Harcl. etc. 


dreatéyacay tiv oréynv — they unroofed the roof. Uncovered, 
EV., does not render the paronomasia of the Greek.’ é£opvgavres 
— having dug it out. This describes the process of unroofing. 
It would imply probably some sort of thatched roof. yYad@ou Tov 
xpaBatrov — they let down the pallet. The noun denotes any 
slight bed, such as might be used to carry the sick about the 
streets, a@ stretcher® 6mxov— where(on). 


dou, instead of é¢’ @ Tisch. Treg. WH. 8 BDL two mss. Lat. Vet. 

The roofs of Eastern houses were flat. Access to the roof would be easy 
by an outside stairway or ladder. The description, moreover, implies that 
this house had only one story, according with what we know of the humble 
position and means of Jesus and his followers. 


5. tv miotw attav — their faith. That is, the faith of the 
paralytic and his friends. ‘That it was their faith, and not simply 
his faith, would show several things. First, that faith is not the 
psychological explanation of the cure, through the reaction of the 
mind on the body, in which case, the faith of the others would 





1 ywpeiy is transitive and has ra zpos thy Ovpav for its subject. On the repetition 
of the negative, see Win. 55,9, 4. On the construction of dave with »y and the 
inf. — always so in N.T. —see Win. 55, 2, d. 

2 For other instances of this use of 6 Adyos to denote in a general way the subject 
of Christian teaching, see 414-33 Lk, 1. 

8 This word belongs to Biblical Greek. The Greeks said rapadcAvmevos. 

4 See Win. 55, 5, £, B- 

5 This is the only case of the use of this verb in the N.T. 

6 yak@ou commonly means 7/0 slacken, or relax, and to let down, when this 
involves slackening. xpaBarrov is a late Greek word copied from the Latin egrada- 
tus. The Greeks said cxipumovs. 
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have nothing to do with it, — but the spiritual condition of the 
miracle. This is also shown by the cure of demoniacs. Secondly, 
that Jesus meant here by the forgiveness of the man’s sins only 
this removal of the physical consequences of some sin affecting 
the nervous organization. The removal of the spiritual penalty 
would be conditioned on the faith of the man himself. However, 
this is simply the reflection of the writer on the facts. And it ts 
in the narration of facts, that the value of contemporaneous witness 
appears. In the historical judgment of the Gospels, this distinc- 
tion between facts and reflections has frequently to be remem- 
bered. Texvov, dpievrat cov ai apaptia.— Child (EV. Son), thy 
sins are forgiven. 

aglevrat, instead of apéwvrat, Tisch. Treg. WH. & B 28, mss. of Lat. 

Vet. Vulg. Pesh. Harcl. 


6. tov ypapparewv — of the Scribes.’ This is the first encoun- 
ter of Jesus with the formalists and dogmatists of his time. So 
also in Mt. and Lk. And the matter in controversy, the extraor- 
dinary claims of Jesus, was sure to become an issue between them. 
The opposition to Jesus is easily explained. dadroyfouevon ev tais 
Kapotats — debating in their hearts. xapdia, in the N.T., does not 
denote, like our word hear¢, the seat of the affections, but the 
inner man generally, and more specifically, the mind. This cor- 
responds to the Homeric use, the common Greek use being like 
ours. 

7. Ti ovtos ovtw are; BrAarhyuct. —Why does this one speak 
thus ? he blasphemes. 


Bdacgnpe?, instead of BAacPnulas, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. 8 BDL mss, 
of Lat. Vet. Vulg. Memph. 


BAacdypetvy is used of any speech derogatory to the Divine 
majesty. The generic sense of the word is ¢njurtous speech, among 
men, slander. In this case, the supposed blasphemy consists in 
the assumption of the Divine prerogative. ei py) eis 6 Meos; except 
one, God? ‘This is a good example of the ill usage that good 
principles receive at the hands of men who deal only with rules 
and formulas. As a general proposition, this statement of the 
Scribes is undeniable. The difficulty is, that they ignored the 
possibility of a man’s speaking for God, and the fact that they had 
before them one in whom this power was lodged preéminently.” 

8. ro rvevmate a’tov—in his spirit. This is contrasted with 
the knowledge acquired through the senses, e.g. in this case, by 
hearing what was said. Without their saying anything, he knew 
inwardly, intuitively, what was going on in their minds. Jesus 
knew generally their intellectual attitude, and their position towards 





1 See on 122, 2In J. 2023, Jesus extends this power to his disciples. 
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any attempt to live according to the spirit, instead of the letter of 
things, and the mere look of their faces would put him on the 
track of their thoughts. A€ye: adrots — says to them. 


Aéyer, instead of eizev, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. & BL 33, mss. of Lat. 
Vet. Vulg. 


9. Ti éoriv eixorwrepov; Which is easier ?1 Jesus does not make 
the contrast here between healing and forgiving, but between say- 
ing be forgiven and be healed. The two things would be them- 
selves coincident, and the difference therefore would be only 
between two ways of saying the same thing. The disease being a 
consequence of the man’s sin, the cure would be a remission of 
penalty. “Adéevtal cov ai auaptia. — Thy sins are forgiven. 

*"Adlevra, instead of "Adéwvrat, Tisch. Treg. WH. & B 28, mss. of Lat. 

Vet. Vulg. Pesh. Harcl. ov instead of co, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. & 

BEFGHKL, etc. faye, instead of mepurdre, Tisch. s LW¢ A, and uraye 


eis Tov oikdv gov, D 33, mss. of Lat. Vet. A difficult case to decide, as 
mepurdre: may be taken from Mt. and Lk., and uraye from v. II. 


10. iva d€ eidnre — but that ye may know. Were was an oppor- 
tunity to put his power to a practical test. Asa general thing, the 
power to forgive sins admits of no such test, but only of those 
finer inward tests by which a change of spiritual condition and 
relation becomes known. But here the forgiveness was manifested 
in an outward change, making itself known in cure, as the sin had 
discovered itself in disease. éfovoiav — authority, or right. ‘This 
is the proper meaning, rather than fower, and it evidently fits 
this case. 

5 vids tov dvOpwrov— the Son of Man. This is a Messianic 
title, the use of which is to be traced to the Messianic interpre- 
tation of Dan. 7”. In the post-canonical Jewish literature, it 
appears several times in the Book of Enoch.’ It is the favorite 
title applied by Jesus to himself in the Synoptical Gospels, Son of 
God being used by Jesus himself only in the fourth Gospel.’ In 
the passage in Dan., the prophet sees in vision a fifth power suc- 
ceeding the four great world-powers, only this is in his vision like 
a son of man, while the preceding powers have been represented 
as beasts. And in the interpretation that follows (see especially 
v.27) this power is said to be the kingdom of the saints of the 
Most High. But later, when the hopes of the people were concen 
trated finally on a Messianic king, this passage was given Messi- 





1 eixomwtepoy is a late word, and is used in the N.T. only in this phrase, evxo- 
motepov gor. The Greek word for which of two is morepov. 7 means strictly what, 
not which. 

2 For passages, see Thay.-Grm. Zex. Fora discussion of the date of the alle- 
gories, in which the Messianic portion of the book occur, see Schiirer, V.Zg. II. 
III. 32. 2. Schiirer, on the whole, favors the pre-Christian date. 

3 ‘Son alone is used by Jesus in Mt. 1127 2131 2819, referring to the Divine Son- 
ship in the theocratic sense. 
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anic interpretation, and Son of Man came to be a Messianic title, 
though not so distinctive, nor so commonly accepted, as the name 
Messiah. The choice of it by Jesus was partly for this reason. 
To have called himself plainly the Messiah would have precipi- 
tated a crisis, forcing the people to decide prematurely on his 
claim. And it is evident from the doubt of the people, not only 
about what he was, but in regard to this very point, what he him- 
self claimed to be, that the title used by him familiarly was inde- 
cisive. However, there can be little doubt, that the reason for 
the choice of the name Son of Man lay deeper than this, and is to 
be found in the significance of the name itself, aside from its his- 
toric sense. Everywhere, Jesus uses the Messianic phraseology 
of his time, but rarely limits himself to its current meaning. This 
name, Son of Man, was to the Jews a Messianic title, only that and 
nothing more. But Jesus fastens upon it because it identified him 
with humanity, and owing to the generic use of the word Man in 
it, with the whole of humanity. His chosen title, as well as his 
life, showed that his great desire was to impress on us his brother- 
hood with man. 

éxt ths yns— upon the earth. Contrasted with the power of 
God to forgive sins in heaven. Of course, the power to forgive 
sins, involved in the mere cure of diseases resulting from them, is 
in itself small. But the significance of these words lies in the 
unity of our Lord’s work implied in them. As the redeemer and 
deliverer of mankind, he is appointed to cope with the whole power 
of evil among men, to strike at its roots, as well as its twigs and 
branches, and at its effects, as well as its causes. And the whole 
is so far the one power trusted to him, that one part becomes the 
sign of the other. 

11. coi Aéyw —This is to be connected with tva eidyre, the clause 
Aeyet TH wapadvtixo being parenthetical. This is what he says in 
order to put his power to forgive sins to a test. éyeipe, dpov — 
arise, take up.' 


Omit kal before dpov Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. 8 BCD8&'L 13, 28, 33, mess. 
of Lat. Vet. Memph. Pesh. 


12. Kai nyepOn, kai edOis dpas .. . e&pAOev Eutpocbev — And he 
arose, and immediately having taken... went out before. 


kal ev@vs, instead of ev@éws, kal Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. 8 BC*L 33, 
Memph. éurpocéer, instead of évdvriov, Tisch. Treg. marg. WH. 8 BL 187 
mars. 


The éurpoobey ravrwv, before all, is introduced to show the pub- 
licity attending Jesus’ proof of his power. There was a great crowd 


1 éyeipw is transitive, and the active is used here in the sense of the passive or 
middle. On the meaning of the verb, see on 13! footnote. In the passive or mid- 
dle, in the sense peculiar to the N.T., the meaning is fo rise from a reclining 
position. 
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of people, Jesus had performed his miracle in distinct answer to a 
challenge of his authority, and the cure was therefore purposely 
public. It contrasts therefore with Jesus’ ordinary reserve in the 
performance of his miracles, and with his depreciation of their 
testimony to his mission. And one significance of the event lies 
in this indication of his varying method, and of his power to in- 
clude all the facts in the broad range of his action. e&oracOar — 
were amazed. dogalew tov Ocov— glorified God? cidapev — we 
saw. 


elOauev, instead of e’douev, Tisch. Treg. WH. CD. The unusual form 
determines the probability of this reading. 


CONSORTING WITH SINNERS 


13-17. The call of Levi the tax-gatherer. Jesus answers 
the charge of consorting with this and other obnoxious classes, 
many of whom had eaten with him. 


This is the second cause of offence. The scene changes from 
the house to the shore of the lake, where Jesus finds Levi, a tax- 
gatherer, at the customs station. He calls this representative of a 
despised class into the inner circle of his disciples, and follows 
this up by entertaining at his house many of the same, and of the 
class of open sinners generally. Again it is the scribes who attack 
him for this open association with outcasts. Jesus answers that he 
is a physician, and his business is with the sick. 


13. rapa tiv Oaraccav — to the side of the sea. This differs 
from repirarety apa, which denotes motion dy the side of, whereas 
this is motion 7 the side of. aakw—again.* The only previous 
event at the lakeside had been the call of the four disciples, 1”* sq. 
The week following, Jesus had gone on a tour through Galilee ; and 
now, on his return, he resorts to his usual place again. Caper- 
naum and the shore of the lake were the scenes of his ministry. 
NPXETO Tpos avTov, Kat edidacxev — resorted to him, and he was 
teaching them. ‘The impfts. here denote the acts in their progress, 
the gradual gathering of the crowd, and Jesus’ discourse as they 
came and went.’ 





1In Greek, ééiornuc means fo displace or alter, and sometimes by itself, but 
generally with pevav, or tov dpovery, to put one beside himself, to derange. In the 
N.T., it is used always in the sense of amaze, or be amazed, except 32! 2 Cor. 513, 
where the stronger meaning, fo de distraught, reappears. 

2 S0fa¢euy means properly fo think, to have an opinion. To praise, or glorify, 
is the only N.T. use. 3 cidauev is sec. aor., with the vowel of the first aor. 

4 See note on Mk.’s use of waauy, v.1 

5 Note the difference from the aor. ¢&jA@e which denotes the momentary past act. 
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14. Aevely tov tod “AAdaiov— Levi, the son of Alpheus. So 
Lk. 5”. In Mt. 9°, however, where the same event is told in 
almost identical language, Ma@@atov, Matthew is substituted for 
Levi. The two are to be identified, therefore, as different names 
of the same person. 


Alpheus is also the name of the father of James the less. But as Mat- 
thew and James are not associated in any list of the apostles, there is no 
sufficient reason for identifying this Alphzeus with the other. 


émi TO TeAwviov, NOt 7” the toll-house, but near it. See Thay.- 
Grm. Zex. teAwvov denotes the place in which the customs were 
collected. It is a late Greek word.! *AxodovOer wor — follow me. 
This is the common language of Jesus in summoning disciples to 
personal attendance on himself, which is evidently the meaning 
here. The apparent abruptness of the call, and the immediate- 
ness with which it is answered, are relieved of their strangeness by 
the fact that Jesus had now been teaching long enough to call the 
attention of men to himself, so that the summons probably brought 
to a crisis and decision thoughts already in Levi’s mind. 

15. Kai yiverat xataxeioba.— And tt comes to pass that he ts 
reclining (at table)” 


ylverac instead of éyévero, Tisch. Treg. WH. 8 BL 33. Omit év r@ 
before xataxetoOa:— Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. BL 13, 33, 69, 102, 124, 
Memph. 


KaraxeioOa airov év tH oikia avtod — he was reclining at table 
in his house. Meyer, Holtzmann, and others say that this was the 
house of Jesus. This is contrary to the statement of Lk., who says 
expressly that Levi made him a great feast at his house. But the 
recurrence of the pronoun airoy.. . atrod makes it reasonably 
certain that they refer to the same person. Mt. does not insert 
any pronoun after r7 oikéa, and that makes his language point in 
the same direction. And the fact that Mt. and Mk. use different 
language, which nevertheless points to the same conclusion, makes 
that conclusion doubly certain. The connection between this 
event and the call of Levi is thus simply that both show Jesus’ 
revolutionary attitude towards the despised classes of his time. 


TeA Ova — tax-gatherers. The name publicans, given them in our Eng- 
lish Bible, comes from the Latin pud/icani, but in English it has become 
practically obsolete in that sense. Moreover, the Latin pudb/icani does not 
apply to the whole class of tax-gatherers, but only to the Roman knights to 
whom the taxes were farmed out in the first instance. 


1 The repetition of the somewhat peculiar éwi 7d reASviov in Mt. and Lk, is a 
strong sign of the interdependence of the Synoptics. 

2 yiverat kataxeroOar, tt comes to pass, that, is a periphrase not unknown to the 
Greek, but its frequent recurrence in the Synoptics is probably due to Hebrew 
usage. 
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apaptwAro. — sinners; t.e. here, those guilty of crimes against 
society and law, the degraded and vicious class.! 

ovvavexewwto — were reclining at table with? 

pabyrats — disciples. ‘The common word used to describe the 
followers of Jesus, corresponding to the title d&dadoxados applied to 
him. It is significant, that the names “eacher and pupil are chosen 
by Jesus and the disciples to describe the relations between them. 
It is probable, according to the best text, that the last two clauses 
of this verse are to be separated, so that the verse ends with 
moAXor.® The statement is, that there were many of this class of 
open sinners. It does not denote the number present, which 
would be superfluous, but the number of the class. Holtzmann 
calls attention to the situation of Capernaum on the borders of 
the territory of Herod as the cause of the number of tax-gatherers, 
as this made it an important customs station. ot ypap. Tov Papic. 
— the Scribes of the Pharisees. The Pharisees were the sect that 
adhered not only to the Law, but to the rabbinical interpretation of 
the Law, which gradually formed a traditional code by the side 
of the written Law. ‘Their scribes, therefore, would be the rabbis 
of the party that specially believed in the rabbis. Morison is 
right in calling them the arch-inquisitors, the genus inquisitor 
being the Pharisees. 


In the N.T., the use of uadyral is confined to the Gospels and Acts. In 
the Gospels, it is applied to the twelve, who formed the inner circle of 
disciples, as well as the larger group outside. In the Acts, it is the general 
name for Christians, the official title apostles being given to the twelve. 

*KoNovbouy instead of nKkodovOnoar, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. & BL mss. of 
Lat. Vet. Vulg. 


16. Kat jKxorovovy aitdé Kal (ot) ypappare’s toy Papicaiwv, kat 
idovres ore €oOia (Hobiev) petra TOV apapTwAGv Kal TeAwvOY, eAcyov 
Tols paOntals avrod, OTL pera TOV TeAWVOY Kal apapTwAdy ecHia; (Kal 
mie.) — And there followed him also (the) Scribes of the Pharisees, 
and having seen that he eats with the sinners and tax-gatherers, 
they said to his disciples, Why does he eat (and drink) with the 
tax-gatherers and sinners ? 


kal ypauparets Tay Papicalwy, cal iddvres, instead of kal of ypauparers 
kal of Papioatn, iddvres, Tisch. 8 BL A 33.) Tv Papicalwy is the reading 
also of Treg. WH. RV. ‘Arz._ Insert kai before (ddvres also Treg. 671 éaGiet, 
instead of avrév éoblovra, WH. RV. B 33, mss. of Lat. Vet. Pesh. Memph. 
some edd. bt. jhobiev Tisch. Treg. s DL mss. of Lat. Vet. Memph. edd. 
Harcl. duaprwrOv kal reXwydy, instead of the reverse order, Treg. WH. 
RV. BDL 33, mss. of Lat. Vet. and of Vulg., Memph. edd. Omit ri before 





1 The word auaprtwdAoi is rare in Greek writers. 

2The double compound cuvavécewro is found, outside of Biblical Greek, only 
in Byzantine and ecclesiastical writers. avaxetuar itself belongs to later Greek, the 
earlier writers using ce¢wac and xcaraxesuare See Thay.-Grm. Lex. 

3 The insertion of «ai before isévres in v.16 makes it necessary to connect 7xo- 
AovOovy with Ercyov, instead of with jaar. 


Vv 


, 
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érc Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. BL 33, 102, 108, 246.* Omit kal mlve (Treg. 
marg.) WH. RV. marg. 8 BD mss. of Lat. Vet. etc. 


ére.. . Co Oia (kal miver} — why does he eat (and drink) ...?' 
This charge of eating with tax-gatherers and sinners was fitted to 
discredit Jesus’ claim to be a rabbi, or teacher. For the Scribes 
and their followers would not even associate with the common 
people for fear of ceremonial defilement; much less with the 
vicious class, to eat with whom was an especial abomination. ‘The 
tax-gatherers were classed with sinners, that is, with the vile and 
degraded, not only by the Jews, but all over the Roman Empire. 
The secret of this was, that the taxes were collected, not by the 
paid agents of the government, but by officers who themselves 
paid the government for the privilege, and then reimbursed them- 
selves by extortion and fraud. ‘They let it out to others, and these 
to still a third class, who were selected generally from the inhabi- 
tants of the province, because their knowledge of the people would 
expedite the work. This last is the class called reA@va in N.T., 
and the unpatriotic nature of their employment was added to its 
extortionate methods, placing them under a double ban. 

17. ot isxvovres — they that are strong. EV. whole. The con- 
trast expressed figuratively by s¢vong and sick is given literally in 
the latter part of the verse in the terms sighteous and sinners. 
Jesus justifies his conduct in associating with sinners, from the 
point of view of the Pharisees themselves. Admitting them to 
be righteous and the publicans to be sinners, his office of physi- 
cian put him under obligation to the sick rather than the strong. 
But he shows elsewhere that he does not admit this distinction. 
The Pharisees were extortionate as well as the publicans; they 
devoured widows’ houses ; but they added to their wickedness by 
assuming a cloak of respectability, and thanking God that they 
were not as other men. ‘The publicans, on the other hand, had 
the grace of honesty, and by their acknowledgment of sin, ful- 
filled the first condition of cure. 

GAG apaptwrovs — but sinners. 


Omit eis uerdvoray, unto repentance, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. 8 ABDKL 
mss. of Lat. Vet. Vulg. Memph. Pesh. Harcl. etc. 


This omission leaves xaAéoat to be explained. It means #0 
invite or summon, but to what? ‘The answer is to be found by 
following out the terms of the figure. As a physician, Jesus sum- 
mons sick souls to be cured. Or, dropping this figure, as a 
Saviour, he summons sinners to be saved. Owing to the blind- 
ness of men, the ordinary relation between them is reversed. 
Instead of the sick summoning the physician, it is here the physi- 
cian who has to call the sick. 


147 is here the indirect interrogative, taking the place of the direct, a usage 
unknown to earlier Greek, but occurring a few times in the Sept. and N.T. 
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NONCONFORMITY IN MATTER OF FASTING 


18-22. Jesus answers the complaint of the Pharisees and 
of the disciples of John that his disciples do not fast. 


The third ground of complaint is the failure of the disciples, 
under the influence of the free spirit of Jesus, to observe the fre- 
quent fasts prescribed by the Pharisees as a part of their formal- 
ism, and by the disciples of John as a part of their asceticism. 
Jesus’ answer is divided into two parts. The first shows the 
incongruousness of fasting at a time when joy, and not sorrow, 
was the ruling feeling of the disciples, v.*”. The second shows 
the incongruousness of such observances as fasting with the new 
dispensation set up by our Lord. It is the incongruity of new 
and old. 


18. of pabnrai Tod “Iwavvov kal ot Papicato.— the disciples of John 
and the Pharisees. 


oi Papicato, instead of Tay Papicaiwy, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. 8 ABCD 
mss. of Lat. Vet. Vulg. Memph. Harcl. éxv. etc. 


yoav vyotevovtes — were fasting.’ Fasting, as a religious observ- 
ance, was prescribed in the Law only once in the year, on the 
great day of atonement. But the traditional code of the rabbis 
had multiplied this indefinitely. Twice in the week was the boast 
of the Pharisee. And the importance attached to this empty 
piece of religiosity made it a part of the formal religion of the 
period. «ai épyovra.—and they come, viz. the disciples of John 
and the Pharisees. 


Mt. g!* names only the former. Lk. 5° makes this a part of the pre- 
ceding controversy with the Pharisees and Scribes, in which they call atten- 
tion to the practice of the disciples of John and of the Pharisees. 


of pabynrat Tov Papicatwy — the disciples of the Pharisees. 


Insert padnral before rév bapicalwy Tisch. Treg. marg. WH. RV. s BC* 
L 33, mss. of Lat. Vet. Harcl. marg. 


The disciples of the Pharisees is a singular expression, much as 
if one should speak of the disciples of the Platonists. The Phari- 
sees were themselves disciples of the Scribes, or Rabbis. ‘The dis- 
ciples of John and of the Pharisees were at one in regard to the 





1 x, with the part. is a stronger form of expressing the idea of the impf. than 
the tense. It is characteristic of Mk., and belongs to the picturesqueness of his 


style. 
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act of fasting, but not in the spirit of the act. The Pharisees 
fasted in a formal, self-righteous spirit, and the teaching of John 
was directed against this spirit. So far as the fasting of his dis- 
ciples reflected the teaching of John and his spirit, it would be a 
part of the asceticism, the mortification of the body, characteristic 
of him. 

19. viol +r. vuuddvos’—sons of the bridechamber. A Hebra- 
istic form of expression by which vies, with the genitive of a thing, 
denotes a person who stands in intimate relation of some kind to 
that thing. The sons of the bridechamber were friends of the 
bridegroom, whose duty it was to provide for the nuptials what- 
ever was necessary. The principle contained in this analogy is 
that fasting is not a matter of prescription, but of fitness. If you 
set times for fasting, the circumstances of the set time may be 
such as to produce joy, instead of sorrow, and so make your fast- 
ing out of place. Fasting, z.e., is an expression of feeling, and is 
out of place unless the feeling is there which it is intended to 
express. But it is a matter, not only of feeling, but of fitness. If 
the circumstances of the time are such as to make sorrow the fit 
feeling, then it is a fit time for fasting also. ov dtvavtae vyorevew 
— they cannot fast. This is said, of course, not of the outward 
act, which is possible at any time ; but of fasting in the only sense 
in which it becomes a religious act, or the expression of the feel- 
ing to which it is appropriated. It is as much as to say, in a time 
of gladness it is impossible to mourn. 

20. drapOy am’ aitav 6 vyydios —It is evident here that Jesus, 
still keeping to the figure, points forward to the time when he 
shall be taken away from the disciples, and then, he declares, will 
be the time for them to fast. This is the first time that he has 
prophesied of his taking away, but we can see that even as a pre- 
monition it is not premature, because of the revolutionary charac- 
ter of his teaching. He had already brought on himself the charge 
of blasphemy, consorted with publicans, one of whom he had intro- 
duced into the immediate circle of his disciples, and shown his 
indifference to the strict law of fasting. And he knew that there 
was much more of the same kind in reserve. dérav— whenever. 
The expression leaves the time of the taking away indefinite. 
€v €xeivn TH Nepa—in that day. Days and that day in this verse 
are simply a case of oratio variata, both denoting in a general way 
a period of time. 


év éxelvn 77 Huepa instead of the plural, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. s ABCD 
KL mss. of Lat. Vet. Pesh. Harcl. etc. 


, 
21. ovdcls ériBAnyua paxovs a&yvadou értiparre: ert iudriov madavov * 
V4 la > cal ~ Lal 
ei O€ p7), alpet TO TANPwOHA az avTod TO KalvOv TOD TadaLod — 20 ONE 





1 yuudav is a Biblical word. 
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sews a patch of undressed cloth on an old garment, otherwise the 
new filling of the old takes from it. 


Omit kal before ovdeis Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. 8 ABCKLS A I. 13, 33, 69, 
mss. of Lat. Vet. Memph. Vulg. Pesh. Harcl. etc. iudriov radaidy, instead 
of dat., Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. 8 BCDL 33. dm’ avrod, instead of adrod, 
Tisch. WH. RV. 8 BL, also A 33. 


The RV. translates else that which should fill it up taketh from 
at, the new from the old. But this seems to require a repetition 
of the prep. ad before rod wadaod. 7d Katvov Tov waAatod is in 
apposition with 76 zA7pwpa, so that it would read literally, “he fil/- 
ing takes from tt, the new of the old. The substitution of unfulled 
for #ew is necessary to make the parable an exact fit. It is the 
shrinking of the undressed cloth that strains and tears the old cloth 
to which it is sewed. 

22. kai ovdels Bade oivoy vedy eis aoKovs madao’s: ef SE p17}, 
pyget 6 oivos Tovs doKovs, Kat 6 olvos aroAAvTaL Kal of doKol — and no 
one puts new wine into old skins; else the wine will burst the skins, 
and the wine ts destroyed, and the skins. 


pygec instead of pjoce, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. 8 BCDL 33, mss. of Lat. 
Vet. Vulg. Omit 6 veds after 6 oivos, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. s BC* DL 13, 
69, 242, 258, 301, mss. Lat. Vet. Vulg. Memph. Pesh. etc. déAduTau, Kal 
oi doxol, instead of éxxetrat, kal of doxol amoNodvrat, after 6 oivos, Tisch. 
Treg. WH. RV. BL. fo2 Memph. Omit the clause dAdd . . . BAnréov 
Tisch. (Treg. WH.) D mss. of Lat. Vet. Omit BAnréov only (Treg.) WH. 
RV. B 102. The omission is more in Mk.’s manner, and it looks as 
if the clause was borrowed from Lk., where it is undoubted. 


The substitution of skins for bottles, AV., is necessary to make 
the parable tell its story. The skins rot with age, and the new 
wine, as it ferments, bursts them. 

These analogies, among the homeliest and aptest used by our 
Lord, are a further answer to the question why his disciples do 
not fast. For this is evidently the part of the question which it is 
intended that he should answer, not why the disciples of John do 
fast. Nor is it simply a repetition of the preceding, showing the 
incongruity of fasting at this time under another figure.? But it 
generalizes, showing the incongruity of the class of things with 
which fasting belongs with the new life of Christianity. The gen- 
eral teaching is that the new teachings and the old forms do not 
belong together. But this is expressed in the two parables in dif- 
ferent ways. In the first, it is the unfitness of piecing out the old 
religion with the new, like a new patch on an old garment. Inthe 





1So Weiss. 2 So Morison. 
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second, it is the unwisdom of putting the new religion into the old 
forms. The whole is an anticipation of St. Paul’s teaching that 
Christianity is not a mere extension of Judaism, and that Jewish 
laws are not binding upon Christians. Dr. Morison sees in the 
figures employed by Jesus only an expression of the incongruity 
of fasting at a time better adapted to feasting. But this would be 
simply a repetition of the preceding teaching contained in the 
figure of the wedding, and not so apt an expression of it either. 
The principle of this interpretation is a good one, that it is well to 
seek in each parable the single point of comparison, and there 
stop. Here the single idea is that of incongruity. But surely the 
figure of the wedding has brought out not simply the idea of 
incongruity, but the special unfitness of this particular act. And 
it is no violation, therefore, of the rule of interpretation to make 
these other comparisons not merely suggest the general idea of 
incongruity, but show also the special incongruity involved. In 
the figure of the wedding, it is the incongruity of fasting and 
joy that is pointed out ; in these figures, it is the incongruity of 
new and old. The old religion attempted to regulate conduct by 
rules and forms, the new by principles and motives, and these are 
foreign, the one to the other. It is not fasting to which objec- 
tion is taken, but fasting according to rule, instead of its inherent 
principle. As a piece of legalism, or asceticism, in which fasting 
per se becomes of moral obligation, it is incongruous with the 
free spirit of Christianity. 


ALLEGED VIOLATION OF THE SABBATH 


23-28. Jesus defends his disciples for plucking ears of 
grain on the Sabbath. 


The fourth ground of complaint is the violation of the law of 
the Sabbath. Jesus and his disciples are going through the grain- 
fields on the Sabbath, and the disciples, careless of the strict Sab- 
batism of the Pharisees, pluck the ears of grain and eat them. 
Evidently there was the usual crowd following him, and the Phar- 
isees attack this act as unlawful. In the first part of his reply, 
Jesus argues from an analogous case the admissibility of infringing 
the law to satisfy hunger. In the second part, he shows the nature 
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of the law itself, that it is the servant of man, and not man the ser- 
vant of the law, involving the lordship of the Son of Man over 
the law. 


23. o7opimwv — sown fields. npgavto dddv rorety téANOVTES — 
began, as they went, to pluck, EV. ‘This is the translation natu- 
rally suggested by the context, as it prepares the way for Jesus’ 
explanation of their conduct by the parallel case of David. But 
the phrase 6dov zovety does not mean fo make way in the sense of 
merely going along or advancing, but to make a road. The middle, 
however, has the former sense. Moreover, this translation makes 
the participle, instead of the verb, express the principal thought. 
On the other hand, the translation, 70 make a road by plucking the 
ears, besides making Jesus’ answer quite unintelligible, presents 
an absurd way of making a road. You can make a path by 
plucking the stalks of grain, but you would make little headway, 
if you picked only the ears or heads of the grain. There are two 
ways of explaining this. We can take édov rovety in its proper 
sense, but make the participle denote merely concomitant action, 
not the means or method. TZzhey began to break a path (by tread- 
ing down or plucking up the stalks of grain that obstructed their 
path), meanwhile plucking and eating the ears that grew on them. 
Or we can minimize the difficulties in the way of the ordinary 
interpretation, without doing much violence to the laws of speech. 
Surely, in a language so careless of nice distinctions as the N.T. 
Greek, it is not difficult to suppose that an active may be substi- 
tuted for the middle. And there seems to be no doubt that the 
active is used in this sense in Judg. 17:8. And as for making the 
principal and subordinate clauses exchange places, in this case 
the peculiarity is not so great. TZhey began to go along, plucking 
the ears is not so very different from ‘hey began, going along, to 
pluck. 

24. 0 ovk éeor.— what ts not lawful. The Sabbath law is 
meant, which forbids work on that day. The casuistry of the 
rabbinical interpreter found here its most fruitful field in drawing 
the line between work and not-work, and managed to get in its 
most ingenious and absurd refinements. But the great difficulty, 
as with all their work, is that they managed so to miss the very 
spirit and object of the law, that they made its observance largely 
a burden, instead of a privilege. Whenever they speak of that 
which is lawful, or unlawful, their standard is not simply the writ- 
ten law, but this traditional interpretation of it. In the same way, 
we can conceive of men now accepting the Bible as their stand- 
ard, and yet admitting to an equal authority an interpretation of 
it contained in creed or confession, and really referring to this 
when they use the terms, 4zdZical or unbiblical. 

25. Kai A\eya — And he says. 
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Omit at’rds Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. 8 BCL 33, 69, mss. of Lat. Vet. Vulg. 
Memph. etc. éyet, says, instead of €devyer, sazd, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. 8 
CL 33, 69, mss. of Lat. Vet. Memph. etc. 


26. oixov tov @cov— the house of God is a generic term that 
would apply either to the tent or tabernacle in which the Jews at 
first worshipped, or to the later temple. Here, of course, the 
former. It was called the house of God, because in a sense God 
dwelt there, manifesting his presence in the inner shrine, the Holy 
of Holies. 

ért “ABidbap dpxepews — in the high-priesthood of Abiathar. 


Omit rod before dpxvepéws Tisch. Treg. marg. WH. RV. 8 BLT etc. 


In the account of this in 1 Saml. 21', sqq., Abimelech was 
high-priest, and Abiathar, his son, does not become high-priest 
until the reign of David. See ch. 22”. To be sure, other 
passages in the O.T. make the same confusion of names, making 
Abimelech, the son of Abiathar, high-priest in David’s time. But 
this does not explain our difficulty ; it only shows that there is the 
same difficulty in the O.T. account. Nor does it relieve it to 
suppose that this means simply that the event took place during 
the lifetime of Abiathar, not during the high-priesthood. For the 
transaction took place between David and the high-priest, and the 
object of introducing the name would be to show in whose high- 
priesthood it took place, not simply in whose lifetime. The impro- 
priety would be the same as if one were to speak of something 
that took place between the Bishop of Durham and some other 
person in the time of Bishop Westcott, when, as a matter of fact, 
Lightfoot was bishop, and it was only during the lifetime of Bishop 
Westcott. And the phrase itself means strictly, dusing the high- 
priesthood of Abiathar. If such disagreement were uncommon, it 
would be worth while to try somewhat anxiously to remove this 
difficulty ; but, as a matter of fact, discrepancies of this unimpor- 
tant kind are not at all uncommon in the Scriptures. 

Tovs dptouvs THs mpolécews — the bread of setting forth. It is a 
translation of the Hebrew, oven an? dread of the face, or pres- 
ence, given to twelve loaves of bread set in two rows on the table 
in the holy place of the tabernacle, or temple, and renewed by 
the priests every Sabbath. S. Lev. 24°. The Greek name, taken 
from the Sept., denotes the dread set forth before God. The 
Hebrew name, about which there has been naturally much curi- 
ous writing, seems to mean that the bread, in some way, symbol- 
ized God’s presence. ovs tepets — the priests. 


Tous lepets, instead of rots iepedo., Tisch. Treg. marg. WH. BL. 
tous tepets is the subject of ¢ayetv. The priests were allowed 
to eat the bread after it had been replaced by fresh loaves. In 


this case, there was no other bread, and when David and his hun- 
E 
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gry men appeared, it became a case of physical need against rit- 
ual law. Jesus cites it as a case decided by a competent authority 
and accepted by the people, showing the superiority of natural 
law to positive enactment, the same principle involved in the 
alleged illegal action of his disciples. And he evidently upholds 
the correctness of the principle, and not simply the authority of 
this precedent. 

27. 7o caBBatov ba Tov avOpwrov — the Sabbath was made on 
account of man, not man on account of the Sabbath. This is 
introduced to show the supremacy of man over the Sabbath. The 
statement that the Son of Man is Lord of the Sabbath follows 
directly from this. If the law antedates man, having its seat in 
God, as the moral law does, it becomes a part of the moral con- 
stitution of things, resident in God, to which man is subservient. 
But if it is something devised by God for the uses of man, then 
the subserviency belongs to the law, and man can adapt it to his 
uses, and set it aside, or modify it, whenever it interferes with his 
good. The law of the Sabbath, if not moral, is either natural or 
positive. Regarded as natural law, the principle involved is that 
of rest, and this places it in the same category as the law of day 
and night. As positive, it is a matter simply of enactment, and 
not of principle. And in both aspects it is liable to exceptions. 
It is only moral law which is lord of man, and so inviolable. 

28. xvptos—the noun is emphatic from its position. kat rov 
caf Barov— also of the Sabbath, as well as of other things belong- 
ing to the life of man. ‘This lordship, as we have seen, is true of 
everything else except moral law. Of that he would be adminis- 
trator and interpreter, but not Lord. He would be ruler under 
the supreme law, but without the power to modify or set aside, as 
in the case of that which is made for man. 


Weiss, Life of Jesus, contends that Jesus did not here, nor in fact any- 
where, assume an attitude of independence towards the Jewish Law, but 
only towards the current traditional interpretation of it. But surely, the 
statement that the Sabbath was made for man, not man for the Sabbath, 
puts the Sabbath law in a separate class, and subordinates it to the moral 
law. Whereas, the O.T. throughout, not only makes the Sabbath a matter 
of moral obligation, but of the highest moral obligation. Judaism is a 
system of rules, Christianity of principles. And so far forth as the Sabbath 
is a rule, that is, so far as it is Jewish, Jesus does abrogate it in these words. 
Weiss confuses matters by neglecting this distinction. 


This early statement of Jesus’ lordship, and its use of the term 
Son of Man as his official title, is a good specimen of the way in 
which he tacitly assumed his Messianic character under this title, 
while the doubt in which the whole nation stood of his claim shows 
that he was not understood to make it formally. 
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THE PERIOD OF CONFLICT CONTINUED 


The third chapter continues the account of the Period of Con- 
flict. It contains matter, however, which belongs to the period, 
but not to the conflict. It shows us Jesus attended by larger 
crowds than ever, drawn by the report of his deeds from the 
whole country, as far south as Jerusalem, and as far north as 
Tyre and Sidon. The growth of hostility against him is thus 
shown to be accompanied by an access of popularity with the 
people. The combination of these two features seems to his 
family to make the situation so dangerous, and his own action so 
unwise, that they think him distraught and seek to restrain him. 
In the midst of this is introduced the account of the appointment 
of the apostles, evidently in the connection, as assistants to him in 
his increasing work. ‘The occasions of conflict are, first, the heal- 
ing of a man with a palsied arm on the Sabbath, causing a renewal 
of the Sabbath controversy, and secondly, the charge of the Scribes 
that he casts out demons through Beelzebul, and that he himself 
is possessed by that prince of the demons. He himself brings on 
the controversy about the Sabbath by his question whether the 
Sabbath is a day for good or evil deeds, for killing or healing. 
And the charge of collusion with the devil he meets with the ques- 
tion whether Satan casts out Satan. 


HEALING ON THE SABBATH 


1-6. Jesus heals a withered hand in the synagogue on the 
Sabbath, and stirs up fresh opposition against himself. 


The fifth offence of Jesus against the current Judaism is a case 
of healing on the Sabbath. It belongs evidently to a period 
when the freedom of Jesus’ treatment of this sacred day had 
created considerable notoriety, for his enemies are on the watch 
for him to give them a fresh charge against him. The scene is 
the synagogue, and the case is that of a man with a withered hand. 
Jesus himself is the challenger this time, as he calls the man out 
into their midst, and meets their scruple with the question, whether 
it is allowable to confer the good of healing, or to inflict the injury 
of refusing to heal. 
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1. rddw cis cvvaywynv — again into the synagogue. 


Omit thy before cuvaywyny Tisch. Treg. (Treg.) WH. & Bi1o02. The 
art. is an apparent emendation. 


The zdAw, again, keeps up the connection with preceding visits 
to the synagogue, after the manner of Mk. See 17. é&ypappe- 
vnv tTHv xeipa — the hand withered. ‘The article is the possessive 
article.” The participle, e€npaypevny instead of the adjective, 
denotes a process, and not simply a state, and hence, an effect 
produced by disease, and not an original defect. 

2. wapetrnpovy — they were watching. ‘The imperfect denotes 
the act in its progress. There is no subject expressed here, but it 
is easily supplied from our knowledge of the class who insisted on 
these rigors of Sabbath observance. And v.° tells us that it was 
the Pharisees who went out and conspired with the Herodians 
against him. 

3. Thy xEtpa exovre Enpdv (or Thy Enpav xeipa €xovre Tisch. ), Tisch. Treg. 

WH. RV. & BCL A 33, 102, one ms. of Lat. Vet. Memph. Harcl. etc. 


3. “Eyeupe® eis Td weoov — Arise (and come) into the midst. 


"Eyeipe instead of "Evyerpat, Tisch. Treg. WH. s ABCDL A ete. 


This is a pregnant construction. The action begins with éyeupe 
and ends with eis ro péoov ; but between these, there is an inter- 
mediate act, of coming or stepping. By this act, Jesus challenged 
the attention of the carpers to the miracle that he is about to per- 
form. Not as a miracle, however, but as a case involving the 
principle in dispute between himself and them in regard to healing 
on the Sabbath. 

4. “Egeore dyaboroujoa *— Ts it allowable to do good? ayabo- 
mowoat, and its contrasted verb kaxoroujnoar, may mean to do good 
or evil, either in the sense of s7gh¢ and wrong, or of benefit and 
injury. ‘The connection here points to the latter meaning. 


Mt. says that the Pharisees began by asking him if it was lawful to heal 
on the Sabbath; Lk., that he knew their thoughts, and so asked them the 
question about doing good and evil. Both are attempts to explain the 
apparent abruptness of Jesus’ question. 


This question of Jesus not only suggests the general principle 
that makes healing permissible on the Sabbath, but is aimed 





1 The omission of the art. is probably due to the fact that cis cvvaywyyv had 
passed into a phrase, like cis otcov, or our fo church. 

2 Lk. 66 says the right hand. Dr. Morison contends that this is the reason for 
the use of the art. But evidently, the art. is insufficient for this discrimination, as 
the other use, allowing it to apply to either hand, is so much more obvious. 

3 On the use of éyecpe, see on 211, 

4 aya0ororjoa iS a Biblical word. ewvepyereity is the Greek word, or ed rovecn 
kakoro.evy iS a good Greek word. 
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directly at the specious distinction made by the Scribes. They 
admitted no healing, except where life was in danger, on that day. 
The point of Jesus’ answer is found in the substitution of the posi- 
tive for the negative in the second part of the contrast. They 
regarded the zo¢ healing as simply an omission of éyaforounoat ; 
Jesus treats it as a positive kaxoroijoar. Not to do good toa per- 
son needing it is the same as to do him evil; to withhold a good 
is to inflict an injury. But he deals more directly and boldly with 
their fallacy in the second part of the question, showing that not 
to heal is in any case to be classed with killing. The case in 
which life is in danger is not therefore a case by itself, but includes 
in itself a principle applicable to all cases of sickness. To weaken 
life is not the same thing in degree as to end life, but of the same 
kind notwithstanding, and therefore morally in the same class. 
The principle is analogous to that stated in the Sermon on the 
Mount, where Jesus shows that the law against murder is directed 
equally against any manifestation of anger. In all these discus- 
sions, beginning with 2%, Jesus appears as the emancipator of 
the human spirit, revealing principles, instead of rules, as the guide 
of human conduct, and so delivering all men possessed of his 
spirit from the fetters of conventional morality. 

5. éo.wwrwv — they kept silence. This is a case in which the 
imperfect denotes the continuance of a previous state. jer’ épyis 
Anger is legitimate in the absence of the personal element. 
Anger caused by wrong done to me, and seeking to retaliate on 
the person doing it, is clearly wrong. But anger against wrong 
simply as wrong, and without evil design or wish against the per- 
petrator, is a sign of moral health. ovAAvzovpevos — The preposi- 
tion in composition may denote merely the inwardness of the act, 
as in ovvowda, fo be conscious, 1.e. to have inward knowledge ; or it 
may denote what is shared with others, as the same word ovvowda 
may mean fo know with others, to be privy to. Probably it is the 
latter here, denoting the sympathetic character of his grief. He 
was grieved because they hurt themselves. ézi t7 mwpwce ths 
Kapotas — at the hardness of their heart. The expression does not 
denote, as with us, the callousness of their feelings, but the unsus- 
ceptibility of their minds. They were hardened by previous con- 
ceptions against his new truth. The collocation of anger and 
sympathetic grief excited by the same act is significant of the 
nature of Christ’s anger, showing how compatible it was with 
goodwill. dexatreoraby' — it was restored. 





amekaresTaOy instead of amoxatectabn, Tisch. Treg. WH. s ABL etc. 
Omit cov after T)v xetpa Tisch. (Treg.) WH. marg. BEMSUV T 102, 126, 
etc. Doubtful. Omit byijs as 7 dddy Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. 8 ABC* D 
etc. mss. of Lat. Vet. Vulg. Memph. Syrr. etc. 


1 On the double augment, see Win. I2, 7 a. 
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6. eis — The immediateness of this act is noted by Mk. only, 
and is quite characteristic of his style, hitting off a situation with 
a word. The immediateness is here a sign of the violence of the 
feeling excited against Jesus. ‘To estimate their fanatical zeal, we 
must remember that they valued the Sabbath far beyond any mere 
morality, and reacted with corresponding violence against any sup- 
posed violation of its sacredness. Fanaticism is always busy and 
eager over the mere outworks of religion. 

tov “Hpwdiavav— the Herodians. The adherents of Herod 
Antipas, tetrarch of Galilee. The Pharisees were zealous patriots, 
and as such were generally opposed to any foreign yoke. But 
here was an opportunity to use the foreign power against a com- 
mon enemy. The common opinion ascribed Messianic preten- 
sions to Jesus, and on more than one occasion attempted to force 
him to play the role according to the popular conception of the 
Messiah. This would be the argument by which the Pharisees 
excited the temporal power against him, as they did finally at 
Jerusalem. The preceding paragraphs have given us a view of 
Jesus in his work of undermining one after another of the Phari- 
saic positions, and this conspiracy is the natural result. 

ovpBovtrLov éexroinaav (or edcdovv) '— they took counsel. 


érolnoay, instead of érolovy, Tisch. 8 C A 238 etc. édldouv, Treg. WH. 
BL 13, 28, 69, etc. 


GROWTH OF POPULARITY 


7-12. Jesus departs to the sea of Galilee, followed by a 
great multitude. 


The narrative of opposition is interrupted here, and we are 
introduced to a scene of another kind. The multitude about 
Jesus heretofore has been from Galilee, with a sprinkling of hos- 
tile Scribes and Pharisees (from Jerusalem?). But now we see it 
swelled by people from Judzea, and from the Gentile districts both 
north and south. It is an eager crowd, moreover, who fall upon 
him and threaten to crush him in their attempt to obtain his heal- 
ing touch, so that Jesus has to procure a boat to be in attendance 
on him. The meaning of it all is, that the period of conflict 
does not signify a loss of popularity, but rather that the great 
access of favor with the people swells the tide of opposition. 


7. dvexopnoev — withdrew. The verb is used of such retire- 
ment from public view as would be natural in such a position of 





1 gupBovdAcov belongs to later Greek. 
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danger as Jesus found himself in. Mt. uses the same verb, 12”. 
It does not seem probable, in these circumstances, that he would 
choose the part of the lake near to Capernaum which was the 
scene of his usual work, because it was a place of resort. ‘This 
time, he was seeking retirement, and he would find it in some 
more secluded part of the lake. 

8. The last clause of v.’ should be included in this verse. As 
it stands in the T.R., the first statement, with #xoAovOycev as its 
verb, goes as far as wépav tov “Iopdavov ; the second, with 7AGov as 
its verb, begins with of wept Tupov. But with the omission of ot 
before wept Tvpov, we can make the break where we please. Tisch. 
makes it at the end of v.’, transferring #xoAovOnoev to the end of 
the verse. But this separates Judzea and Jerusalem in an unwar- 
rantable way. Most probably, the first statement is about Galilee, 
the district near at hand, and the second includes all the remote 
districts beginning with Judza. Those from the neighboring 
Galilee are represented as following him, and those from the 
remote districts as coming to him. Read, And a great multitude 
rom Galilee followed. And from Judea, and from Jerusalem, 
and from Idumea, and beyond Jordan, and about Tyre and Sidon, 
a great multitude, hearing what things he is doing, came to him. 


HkodovOnaev, instead of nKodovdncay, Treg. WH. ABGL T etc. mss. of 
Lat. Vet. Vulg. 7xodov@noay Tisch. 8 CEFK etc. mss. of Lat. Vet. This 
verb is transferred to the end of v. 7 after 77s "Iovdalas by Tisch. WH. 
marg. * C A 238 Lat. Vet. Vulg. Placed after rs TadtAalas by Treg. 
ABL TI etc. Memph. Syrr. After ‘Iepocod\vuwv by WH. 235, 271. The 
separation of Judzea and Jerusalem caused by the transfer is clearly against 
it. Omit atr@ after 7Kodovdncevy Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. 8s BCL Memph. 
etc. Omit of before wep! Tv¥pov Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. 8 *2"4d ¢ BCL A mss. 
of Lat. Vet. Pesh. etc. dxovovres instead of dkovcavres Tisch. Treg. WH. 
RV. s B A 1, 13, 69, etc. mss. of Lat. Vet. Vulg. Memph. roce?, instead 
of érole., Treg. WH. BL. Internally probable. 


Idumza is the Greek name for Edom, a district situated E. of 
the Jordan, between Southern Palestine and Arabia. ‘Tyre and 
Sidon were the two great cities of Syro-Phcenicia on the Mediter- 
ranean Sea, NW. of Galilee. 

9. cite— he fold, i. he gave orders. mpooxaprepn — should 
be in constant attendance. The verb expresses this idea of assidu- 
ous waiting. It was rendered necessary by the crowd, which was 
in danger of crushing him. 

10. wore émimiztew aité—so that they were falling upon him. 
Not in a hostile sense, but the verb is a strong word, like zpoo- 
kaptepy and OdA‘Bwou, and is intended to bring before us vividly 
the turbulent eagerness and excitement of the crowd. aywvrar — 
touch him. They believed that there was some virtue in his touch, 
and that it made no difference whether he touched them, or they 
him. See 6". paorvyas — scourges, a strong figurative term for 
diseases. 
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ll. ra rvevpara Ta axabapta — The unclean spirits are here put 
by metonymy for the men possessed by them, because the action 
is directed by them. drav eOewpow '— whenever they beheld him. 


éfedpovy, mpooérumTov, . . . expagov, instead of the singular, Tisch. 
Treg. WH. 8 ABCDL etc. )éyovres, instead of Néyorra, Tisch. WH. 
marg. & DK 61, 69 ete. 


mpooerimtov Kat expalov — would fall down before him and cry 
out. The impf. denotes repeated action. "Ore cab? —6 vids rod 
@cod — the Son of God. ‘This title was a Messianic title, denoting 
theocratic sonship, and there is nothing here to indicate that it is 
used in any other than this common sense. The onus probandi 
is not on those who deny the use of the term in the Synoptical 
Gospels, of metaphysical sonship, but on those who claim this use. 
Unless it was accompanied by language pointing out the meta- 
physical sonship, no Jew would have understood it. 


APPOINTMENT OF THE TWELVE 


13-19. Jesus goes up into the mountain, and chooses the 
twelve. 


The appointment of the twelve is put in different connections 
in the Synoptics. But in them all, the connection is such as to 
point to the growth of our Lord’s work as the occasion of the 
appointment. They are to aid him in his work of proclaiming 
the kingdom, and of healing. But after all, the other purpose 
named, the association with himself, is the one most in evidence 
in the subsequent history. 


13. 10 dpos — the mountain, t.e. the one in the neighborhood. 
ovs 70eXev aitos— whom he himself wished. The pronoun is 
emphatic, the form of the verb being enough to indicate the per- 
son. Those who came to Jesus at this time came not of their 
own accord, but in accordance with his desire. 

14. ézoinoe dwWdeKa—he appointed twelve. This use of the 
verb comes under the head of making one something, — king or 
priest, for instance. Only here, that to which they were appointed 
is expressed, not as an office, but as the purpose of the appoint- 
ment. ‘This purpose is expressed under two heads, the first being 


1 grav €Oewpovy is a rare construction. Generally, éray is used with conditions 
belonging to the future, or with general conditions belonging to any time, and is 
construed with the subjunctive. The indefiniteness in the time of past conditions 
expressed in our -every is denoted by -zore. 

2 On this use of 67 to introduce direct quotation, see on 11, 
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association with himself, and the second, to act as his messengers 
in the work of proclaiming the good news of the kingdom and of 
healing the sick. Apparently, the former was the only one fully 
carried out during our Lord’s life, the second becoming their work 
when they were made necessarily independent of him by his 
death. And in accordance with this, the name generally given in 
the Gospels is @sczp/es, and afterward, in the Acts and Epistles, 
they are called apostles. 
ovs kal droorédous avduatev, whom he also named apostles, is inserted 
after érolnoe dwoexa by WH. RV. marg. s BC* A 13, 28, 69, 124, 238, 346, 
Memph. Harcl. marg. Tisch. thinks it has been copied from Lk. 618. But 


on the whole, considering the strength of the testimony for it, it seems at 
least equally possible that Lk. found it in the original Mk. 


knpvooev — to herald, or here, where it is used absolutely, 70 
act as heralds. The word conveys the idea of authority, a herald 
being an official who makes public proclamation of weighty 
affairs. The proclamation which they were to make was the com- 
ing of the kingdom of God. 

15. éxew efovoiav éxBarr\ew — to have power to cast out. This 
is in the same construction as kxyptocev, and denotes one of 
the objects of sending them forth. 


Omit Beparevery Tas vdoous, Kal, to heal diseases, and, Tisch. Treg. (Treg. 
marg.) WH. RV. 8 BC* L A 102 Memph. 


With this omission, the casting out of demons is taken as the 
representative miracle. So frequently." 
16. Kai éreOyke. 


Kal érolncev rods dddexa, and he appointed the twelve, is inserted before 
kal éré6nxe by Tisch. WH. RV. marg. s BC* A. 


kat éréOyxe interrupts the structure of the sentence, which is 
resumed in the next verse. The names that follow are in apposi- 
tion with rovs dudexa in the inserted clause, and the enumeration 
is interrupted to give the descriptive names assigned to some of 
them by Jesus. 

Ilérpov — eter. Mt. gives the only explanation of this name 
given to Simon, in ch. 16:18. But neither in this passage nor in 
that, is there any definite indication that it was at either time 
that the name was given him. J. 1%, however, assigns the giving 
of the name to a time much earlier than either, immediately after 
the Baptism. Iérpov means a rock. The masculine form, instead 
of Ilerpa, is due to its being appropriated as the name of a man. 

17. kai ‘Iaxwov— This resumes the structure of v.%, as if v.' 
read Siuwva & éréOyke. 

Boavepyes. This is a modified form of the Heb. Yn 35. BI 
properly means ¢wvmu/t or uproar, of any kind, and s¢hunder, asa 


1 See on 139, 
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secondary meaning, is not improbable, though we have no example 
of it in Hebrew literature. The name probably describes a fiery, 
vehement temperament, rather than a thunderous eloquence, or a 
scnorous speech. The little that is told us about the disciples 
makes it impossible to follow out these hints about their character 
and temperament. These four, Peter, James and John, and 
Andrew, always stand first in these lists of the twelve, and among 
them, Peter is always first. Mt. calls him zp@ros. But Mt. and 
Lk. put Andrew into the second place, evidently to associate him 
with his brother. Mk.’s order is the order of their rank, Peter, 
James, and John being the three disciples chosen by Jesus to 
attend him on special occasions, e.g. the Transfiguration, the rais- 
ing of the daughter of Jairus, and the scene in the garden of 
Gethsemane. 

18. ®idirrov — Philip heads the second group in all the Gos- 
pels, as Peter the first. The name is a Greek name. We hear 
nothing more about him in the Synoptics, though he is mentioned 
several times in the fourth Gospel. 

Bap@oAopatov — This name does not occur in the Gospels out- 
side of these lists, and elsewhere only in Acts 1%. And in the 
passage in Acts, Bartholomew’s name is associated, as it is here, 
with those of Philip and Thomas. In the fourth Gospel, on the 
other hand, we find that Nathanael is associated with Philip and 
Thomas, as Bartholomew is in the Synoptics and the Acts. In J. 
1, Nathanael is the one whom Philip introduces to Jesus, while 
in J. 21°, Nathanael’s name is associated with Thomas. This, 
together with the fact that so important a personage as Nathanael 
appears to be in J. is not mentioned in the list of the twelve, has 
led to the quite reasonable supposition that the two are to be 
identified. In that case, Bartholomew, which means Son of 
Tolmat, would be a patronymic, and Nathanael would be the real 
name. 

Ma6@atov — On the identification of this disciple with Levi the 
publican, see on 2“. He is not mentioned after this, except in 
Acts 1%. @wyav—This disciple, who is a mere name in the 
Synoptics and the Acts, becomes a personage in the fourth Gos- 
pel. J. rx’ 14° 20%". This group of four is the same in all 
three Synoptics, but in Mt., Thomas precedes Matthew. 

TaxwBov tov tod "AAdatov — This James is probably the same as 
Taxwfos 6 puxpos, James the little, the son of Mary and Clopas. 
See 15“ 16' J. 19”. The supposition, however, that in this pas- 
sage from J., Mapéa 4 tov KAw7ra@ is in apposition with 9 pyrnp 
avrov, and that thus the brothers of our Lord were his cousins 
and included in the list of apostles, is decisively negatived, first, 
by its giving us two sisters having the same name, Mary ; secondly, 
by the fact, that in Lk. 2’, Jesus is called the firstborn son of 
Mary, implying that there were other sons; thirdly, by Acts 1%, 
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in which the brothers of our Lord are distinguished from the apos- 
tles; and finally, by J. 7° which states distinctly, that at the Feast 
of Tabernacles, six months before the death of Jesus, his brothers 
did not believe in him. 

@addatov-— This must be the same as Lebbzus, Mt. 10%, and 
Jude the son of James, Lk. 6”. 

tov Kavavatov — the Zealot. 


Kavavatov, instead of Kavavirny, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. 8 BCDL A 33, 
Latt. Memph. (Pesh.) etc. 


If this name meant an inhabitant of Cana, it would be Kavatov. 
Probably, it comes from the Heb. 83), Chald. jS22, with the termi- 
nation aos which denotes a party (Papucaios, Zaddovxaios), and is 
the same as ZyAwrns zealot, the name given to him in Lk. 6”. 
This was the name of a party of fanatic nationalists among the 
Jews, leaders of the national revolt against the foreign yoke. 

19. “Isxapuistnv — Heb., mvp ws Man of Kerioth. Judas is 
designated thus as an inhabitant of Kerioth, a village of Judza. 
Ren akey = aeliuered up. The word for betrayal i is mpoedwkev. 


There can be no doubt what significance Mk. means to give to 
the appointment of the twelve. It is preceded and followed in 
his account by the gathering of the importunate crowds about our 
Lord. And the connection points plainly to the conclusion that 
Jesus appoints them to be his helpers in the work thus growing on 
his hands. This is indicated in the purpose, that he may send 
them forth to preach, and to heal; that is, to share in the work 
which has been described before as done by him. But we do 
not find that much of this active work was done by them during 
Jesus’ lifetime. The purpose which was more fully carried out 
was that of permanent association with himself, expressed in the 
words, shat they may be with him. Instead of the fluctuating 
attendance on his person of the ordinary disciples, he desired for 
these twelve such constant association that they could afterwards 
be his witnesses, and carry forward his work. Mt. 9*—10* gives 
the same general reason, but the immediate occasion is a mission- 
ary tour made by Jesus through Galilee, in which he is impressed 
by the greatness of the spiritual harvest, and the small number 
of laborers. Lk. 6" places the concourse of people after the 
appointment of the twelve. The inclusion of Judas in the num- 
ber of the apostles is a certain indication that he was at the time 


1 See 134, 
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a genuine disciple. In his case, as in that of all the apostles, 
there was a failure to understand our Lord’s purely spiritual pro- 
gramme, but the personal equation, the faith in Christ himself, 
overcame this doubt at first. Later, the doubt predominated in 
the case of Judas, and even in the rest of the apostles it led to 
the temporary desertion of the ten, and to the denial of Peter. 


CHARGE OF DIABOLISM 


20-35. Jesus, at home again, is met by the opposition 
of the Scribes, and by the attempt on the part of his 
family to restrain him. 


It is evident that there is both a logical and a chronological 
relation between this attitude of our Lord’s family and this new 
phase of the opposition of the Scribes. The logical relation is 
found in the language of the two. His family said, he zs deszde 
himself; the Scribes said, he 7s possessed by the devil himself. 
The close juxtaposition of these in the narrative shows that Mk. 
had this logical relation in his mind. On the other hand, the 
interruption of the story of his family’s attempt to restrain him by 
the introduction of the other account, and the resumption of the 
former in v.!, is not explained so well by any other assumption 
as that there was really such an interval between the family’s 
original purpose and their arrival on the scene of action, which 
was filled up by the controversy with the Scribes. Jesus makes 
this opposition the occasion of teaching, of which it is easy to 
miss the point, and which has been badly misunderstood. In 
regard to the charge that he is in collusion with Satan in casting 
out demons, his point fully stated would be, that such collusion is 
possible up to the point where it involves an actual arraying of 
Satan against himself. And Jesus turns their charge against them- 
selves by his counter-claim that his whole action is hostile to 
Satan, making such collusion impossible. And this is the acumen 
of his statement about the sin against the Holy Ghost. In the 
case of the Scribes, their charge had been very close to that sin, 
when they said that the Spirit in Jesus was the Devil instead of 
the Holy Spirit, involving a complete upsetting of all moral values, 
and a stupendous and well-nigh irrecoverable moral blindness in 
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themselves. That is, their whole error lay in their failure to value 
the moral element in Jesus’ works. It is not implied at all that 
his family was in sympathy with the Scribes, their apprehension 
being simply that his mind was unsettled, and that he needed to 
be put under restraint. ‘This lack of sympathy with him on the 
part of his human family led Jesus to point out the higher reality 
of spiritual relationship and association, 


20. épxetar— comes. eis otxov is here probably the colloquial 
anarthrous phrase, equivalent to our home. ‘The gathering of the 
Scribes from Jerusalem and the visit of his family would probably 
both of them be at Capernaum, and this points to his own house 
as the one meant here, RV. margin. 


épxeTau instead of €pxovra, Tisch. WH. RV. 8 BT mess. of Lat. Vet. ete. 


Kat ovvépxerat wad (6) dxAos — And (the) crowd gathers again. 


6 before 8y\os Tr. (WH.) RV. » ABDL®"- A 209, 300, Memph.e4¢, 
The article is rather favored by Mk.’s habit of correlating persons and 
things with previous mentions of the same in his account. 


madw —again. This refers to 2'”, and denotes a repetition of 
what occurred then in the same place. pi dvivacbar pynde — not 
able even. 


unde, instead of wre, Treg. WH. RV. ABKLU A 28, 33 etc. 


wore jun. 

21. of zap aitrod —his family. v.",which is evidently a resump- 
tion of this part of the narrative, says Azs mother and his brothers. 
Literally, this phrase would denote chose descended from him, but 
it has come to have this modification of its strict meaning. 
Kparjoa— to lay hold of him, to get possession of him. They 
wanted to protect Jesus against his own madness. For they said 
that he zs beside himself, e&éorn.”  axovoaytes has for its object the 
preceding statement. Jesus’ permitting the multitude to gather 
about him in this tumultuous way and to engross him so entirely, 
seemed to them an unwarranted absorption in an entirely visionary 
work. This absence of prudence and of care of himself seemed 
to them misplaced. 


Weiss, with some show of reason, makes the subject of @\eyov the persons 
from whom the family received their account. But the more natural sub- 
ject is the same as that of é&\Oov, unless a different one is pointed out. 
And it is just as probable that the family inferred the é&éor7 from what they 
heard, as that it made a part of the report. 





1 Where the inf. is used with éore, the N.T. invariably employs the neg. uy, even 
when the result is stated as a fact. See Win. 55, 2d. 2 See on 212, 
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Kai ot ypapparets of dd ‘Tepoocodvpwv KxataBavtes — And the 
Scribes who came down from Jerusalem. 


This delegation is introduced here with the article, as if it had been 
mentioned before. But the article may be taken as meaning the Scribes 
who were present, and of kataBdvres as an incidental statement of the 
reason of their presence. This slight change of meaning would be indi- 
cated by a comma, — and the Scribes, who came down from Ferusalem. 


22. KaraBavres— It was down from Jerusalem, which was 
situated on high land, to most other parts of the country. This is 
the first mention of the presence of Scribes from Jerusalem, and 
it is an indication of an increased activity and hostility of the 
religious leaders against Jesus. 

BeedCeBovdA eye — he has Beelzebul. This is a modification of 
a Heb. name, and is one of their names for Satan.! One is said 
to have a demon, or here, the prince of demons, as he is said to 
have a disease, that is, to be afflicted with it. 

The particular form of this charge, that he is possessed, not 
with an ordinary demon, but with the devil himself, is in order to 
account for his power over demons, as representing their prince. 
But we may suppose that they took a malicious pleasure in making 
his an exaggerated case. é€v To dpyxovTe t&v datpoviwyv —in the 
prince of the demons. The preposition has the same force as in 
the phrases 77 Christ, in the Holy Spirit. It is a local designation 
of intimate union, as if the two were so absorbed in each other, 
that they dwelt, one in the other. The charge is, that Jesus cast 
out demons by virtue of this connection with their prince. It is 
not merely an attempt to explain these miracles, so as to do away 
with the effect of them, but a distinct charge on the strength of 
them. They said, “zs man ts in collusion with the devil. Tt ts 
evident all through his course, but this assumed miracle ts distinct 
proof of it. How else does this insignificant person coming among 
us without any credentials, get this extraordinary power over 
demons, unless there ts some connection between him and their 
ruler. The devil has power to order them round, and has author- 
ized this man to act for him, and so further the dangerous delusion 
about himself which ts spreading among the people. ‘There is no 
connection between the attitude of the religious leaders, and of 
Jesus’ own family here. Rather, the hostility of the Scribes was 
one of the dangers of the situation, to which Jesus himself seemed 
rashly indifferent, and which led his family to seek to restrain him. 


Mt. 1222-23 and Lk. 1114 give us a more immediate occasion for this 
charge in their account of the casting out of a demon at this time. In this 
Gospel, the connection is general, the charge being occasioned by Jesus’ 
frequent performance of this most prominent of all his miracles. 





1 The Heb, is 2931, bya, 23 being a rabbinical form of var. The whole means 
god of filth, 
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23. év mapaBorats —A parable is an analogy. It assumes a 
likeness between higher and lower things, such that what is true 
in one department holds good in another. It serves the purpose 
not only of illustration and of figurative statement, but also of 
proof. Here the apologetic purpose is evident. The analogy 
may be drawn out into a story, or description, as in most of Jesus’ 
parables, but this is not essential. In this case, Jesus begins with 
an abstract statement of his position, and then gives several 
analogous cases proving the general principle. 

Satavas Sarava éxa\XAexv— Satan is the Heb. name of the 
devil, the prince of the demons. It means the Adversary, and 
except in this passage, and Lk. 22°, the name is written with the 
article.’ Jesus shows the fallacy of the scribes’ position by call- 
ing their attention to one essential element in his casting out of 
demons, which makes it impossible to account for it in their way. 
And that is, that his action toward the demons is hostile action. 
To be sure, his ordering them round, in itself considered, may 
be merely an exercise of the power which their ruler exercises 
over them. But when his authority is exercised, not for them, but 
against them, and against everything for which they and their 
ruler stand, he must be representing, not some friendly power, 
but a distinctly hostile force. They are so identified with their 
ruler, that what he does to them he does virtually to himself, and 
he does not cast himself out from one of his principal vantage 
points, possessing a special strategic value for his cause. 

24. Kal éav Bacrrela ef Eavtnv pepo — And if a kingdom ts 
divided against itself. This is the analogy which lies nearest at 
hand. Indeed, it may be called the generic statement of the pre- 
ceding principle. Satan and his subjects constitute a kingdom, 
and what is true of any kingdom is applicable to them. There is 
no difference between human kingdoms and this kingdom of evil 
spirits, which would invalidate this common truth. In the form in 
which this analogy is stated, it contains the reason why it is 
morally impossible for Satan to cast out Satan. It is, that such 
division leads to destruction. The condition is here a general 
one, not confined to any time. 

25. The second analogy is that of a house. The word is used 
by metonymy for the family inhabiting a house. Here, too, divis- 
ion ends in destruction. ov dvvyocerar— will not be able. The 
form of the conditional statement in this case belongs to the 
future, and not to a general condition. 


duyyncerat, instead of d¥vara, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. 8 BCLA mss. of 
wat, Vet. and of Vulg. dvvara is an evident emendation, to correspond to 
vos 





2 See on 113, 
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26. kai ci 6 Satavas dvéotn eb Eavtov, énepicOyn Kat od Svvarat 
orjnva— And if Satan arose against himself, he was divided and 
cannot stand. 


éueploOn, kat instead of kal peuépiorat, Tisch. 8* C* A mss. of Lat. Vet. 
Vulg. kal éuepicOn Treg. marg. WH. RV. 8° BL. kat éuepio@n isa probable 
emendation to bring the aorists avéory and éuepicOn together, instead of 
éuepicOy and the pres. ob d¥varat. orivat, instead of ctabjvat, Tisch. Treg. 
WH. x BCL. 


This verse applies the principle to the case in hand, and the 
form of conditional statement corresponds. It states the condi- 
tion as belonging to past time, and says of an event actually past, 
if it was of such a character. In the conclusion, the aor. states 
what was involved, the pres. what zs involved. 

27. ob dvvarat ovdels cis THY Oikiav TOD ioxvpod eiceADwY TA TKEIN 
airov duupracar— no one can enter into the strong man’s house, 
and plunder his tools. 


eis Tv oiklay Tod laxupod eicehOdv TA TKEVH avTOD, instead of TA oKEevy 
Tov laxupod eicedOwy eis THY oiklay avrod, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. x BCL A 
33, 102, Memph. Pesh. 


In what precedes, Jesus has simply taken the negative attitude 
towards their charge that he is in collusion with Satan, showing 
that that is impossible. But in this verse he shows what is the real 
relation to Satan involved in his casting out demons. What it 
does mean is conflict with Satan, and victory over him. This 
also is stated in the form of an analogy, that no one can enter a 
strong man’s house, and despoil his tools, except he first bind the 
strong man. oxevyn is here not possessions or goods, but utensils, 
and denotes the demons as Satan’s instruments, or tools. What 
Jesus says is not simply an inference from his casting out of 
demons, though that is the proof of it to others. But this victory 
over Satan is a part of his self-consciousness. He knows that he 
has met Satan here on his own stamping ground, where he has 
been accustomed to take advantage of the weakness of men for 
their undoing ; moreover, that Satan has approached him on this 
same side of his human weakness, and for once, has met his mas- 
ter. Instead of mastering, he has been himself mastered, and the 
mastery has been followed up by crippling; he has been bound. 
Here we come upon one of the deepest truths of Jesus’ life, that 
the real basis of his power, which is a spiritual power, is to be 
found in his own righteousness under difficulties, and those diffi- 
culties the same which are inherent in human nature, and due to 
the exposure of that nature to a subtle and victorious power of 
evil which had so far dominated the world. 





1 gvéorn and éuepicby are aorist, and it preserves the flavor of the original better 
to translate them as simple pasts, avose, and was divided, instead of perfects. 
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28. “Auiv— Verily.’ This has the effect of solemn emphasis. 
mavTa apeOnoerae . . . TA apaptypata — all sins shall be forgiven. 
The statement that all the sins of men shall be forgiven is not to 
be taken of individual sins, but of classes, or kinds of sin. af 
Brardnuia — the blasphemies. This word means primarily z2jurt- 
ous speech, and, as applied to God, speech derogatory to his Divine 
majesty. occa & y Baar murjowow — Literally, whatsoever things 
they Rasphonoasdy utter? 


ai before BXacpnula: Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. s ABCEFGHL A Memph. 
etc. éca, instead of écas, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. 8 BDE* GH A etc. 


Blasphemy is not here regarded as that into which all sins may 
be resolved,* but it adds to the general term szms, the special class 
to which the blasphemy against the Holy Spirit belongs. 

29. «is To Hvetpa 76 “Aywov — against the Holy Spirit! What is 
meant by the blasphemy against the Holy Spirit? The difficulty 
on one side, has been the consideration of this question without 
reference to the case in hand, and on the other hand, so superfi- 
cial an explanation of this case as to leave what Jesus says about 
the enormity of the sin involved practically unexplained. Plainly, 
the Holy Spirit is not to be considered here in his independent 
action, but as the inward source of Jesus’ acts. What Jesus says 
is occasioned by their charge that he had an evil spirit ; that is, 
that the power acting in him was not good, but bad. Now, the 
Holy Spirit is the Divine power to which the acts of Jesus are 
attributed. The Spirit is represented as descending on him at his 
baptism, and driving him into the wilderness, and Jesus is said to 
have begun his ministry in Galilee in the power of the Spirit. 
Especially, Jesus ascribes his expulsion of evil spirits to the Holy 
Spirit. Hence, a distinction is to be made between his other acts, 
and those which manifestly reveal the Holy Spirit in him, and 
between slander directed against him personally, as he appears in 
his common acts, and that which is aimed at those acts in which 
the Spirit is manifest. Just so far as there is in the man who 
utters the slander any recognition, however vague, of this agency, 
or so far as there is in the person against whom it is directed so 
manifest a revelation of the Spirit as should lead to this recogni- 
tion, so far, there is danger, to say the least, of this blasphemy 








1’Auyy is the Heb. particle of affirmation from ]Dx, ¢o be firm, sure. Its proper 


place is at the end of the sentence, and disconnected with it, like our 4iazen. This 
adverbial use of it, placed at the beginning of the sentence, belongs to the report 
of our Lord’s discourses in the Gospels. Elsewhere in the N.T. it is used after 
the Heb. fashion. 

2 daa is the cognate acc. after BAacdyujoworv, and independent of both BAacdr- 
piac and aduapryjpata. See Col. 314, where a is used in the same way. 

3 See Morison’s singular note. 

4 In this use of a preposition after BAacyuyon, there is a return to the earlier 
construction, for which the N.T. employs the simple acc, 
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against the Holy Spirit. Moreover, this act of driving out evil 
spirits was the act in which the holiness of the Spirit operating in 
Jesus specially appeared. It is not in the power shown in the 
miracles that the operation of the Holy Spirit is most evident, 
but in their moral quality. There is the moral uniqueness about 
the miracles of Jesus which appears in the rest of his life, only 
there, it is, if anything, most conspicuous. And this quality 
appears specially where he not only cures the bodily diseases of 
men, but frees them from an evil spirit which deranges their inner 
life. To call that evil, instead of good, and especially to ascribe 
it to the very prince of evil, is the blasphemy against the Holy 
Spirit. The only alleviation of it is the failure to recognize fully 
these facts. ov« €ya afeow eis Tov ai@va — hath never forgive- 
ness, AAA Evoxos EoTW aiwviov apaptypatos — but is guilty of an 
eternal sin. 


duapThuaros, instead of xploews, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. & BL A 28, 33 
(C* D 13, 69, 346, duaprias), Latt. Memph. 


An eternal sin may be one subjecting the person to an eternal 
punishment, eternal in its consequences, that is.2. But certainly it 
is equally allowable to suppose that it describes the sin itself as 
eternal, accounting for the impossibility of the forgiveness by the 
permanence of the sin, — endless consequences attached to end- 
less sin. This is the philosophy of endless punishment. Sin 
reacts on the nature, an act passes into a state, and the state 
continues. That is, eternal punishment is not a measure of 
God’s resentment against a single sin, which is so enormous 
that the resentment never abates. It is the result of the effect of 
any sin, or course of sin in fixing the sinful state beyond recovery. 
This is more accordant with the inwardness of Jesus’ ordinary 
view of things. 

30. zvevpua axabaprov éxe. — he has an unclean spirit. The report 
of their saying above is, he hath Beelzebul, and it is changed here 
in order to make the contrast between zvedpua dxaBaprov and vedpa 
“Ay.ov, the Holy Spirit. 

31. Kai épxovrat 7 pytnp adtov Kal ot adeAdol aiTov, Kat é&w 
oTHKovTEs . . . KadovyTEs avTov —and there came his mother and 
his brothers, and standing outside . . . calling him. 


Kal épx(ovrac), instead of “Epxovrar ody, Treg. WH. RV. (Tisch. Kal 
épxerat) § BCDGL A 1, 13, 28, 69, 118, 124, 209, Latt. Memph. Pesh. etc. 
H wATHp avrov Kal of ddeX@ol avrod, instead of of ddeNGol Kal 7 uATHpP avTod, 
Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. s BCDGL A Latt. Memph. Pesh. or7xovres, instead 
of éor@res, Tisch. Treg. WH. BC A 28. kadotvres, instead of Pwvotrres, 
Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. 8 BCL 1, 13, 28, 69, 118, 124, etc. 





1 Literally, hath not forgiveness forever. The Heb. form of the universal nega- 
tive, joining the negative with the verb, instead of with the adverb. 
2So Meyer, Weiss, Holtzmann, etc. 
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Though the resumptive ovv is omitted, it is plain that this is a 
resumption of what is said about his family coming out to restrain 
him in vy... The preliminary statement is put there, in order to 
connect €&7AGov with its cause in the tumultuous gathering of the 
people. ‘Then it is interrupted by the story of the dispute with 
the Scribes, because that event precedes in the order of time. It 
is this unsympathetic attitude of his family in this visit which gives 
force to what Jesus says about his true family. On the brothers 
of Jesus, see on v.". ddeAdoi is used sometimes to denote less 
intimate relationship, but it is not at all common, and aside from 
usage, the supposition that the ddeAgor of Jesus were anything else 
than brothers is quite against the evidence. The names of these 
brothers are given in Mt. 13” as James, Joseph, Simeon, and Jude. 
Kat €w otyKovtes — and standing outside. Evidently on account 
of the crowd surrounding the house.’ 

32. wept aitov— around him. Kat €yovow aitw— and they 
say to him. 


kal Aéyouoty, instead of eirov dé, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. 8 BCDL A 13, 
69, 124, 346, mss. of Lat. Vet. Vulg. Memph. Pesh. Harcl. marg. 


H pyTnp cov Kal of ddeA fot gov Kal at adeXpai cov— “hy mother, 
and thy brothers, and thy sisters. 


kal ai ddedpal cov —Tisch. (Treg. marg.) WH. marg. ADEFHMSUV I 
22, 124, 238, 299, 433, mss. of Lat. Vet. Harcl. marg. Omitted probably 
to accord with y.*: 34, and with Mt. and Lk. 


33. Kat daoxpiHels® A€yer — And answering, he says. 


dmoxptOels Néyer, instead of amexplOn, Néywv, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. 8 
BCL A Vulg. Memph. Harcl. kal of ddedpol pov, and my brothers, instead of 
7, or, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. 8 BCGL A 1, mss. of Lat. Vet. Memph. Pesh. 


Jesus does not wish, in this question, to deny or underrate the 
human relations. But he feels with a strength, not common among 
men, the Divine relation and the human relations to which this 
gives rise. Moreover, the present errand of his family has made 
him feel that they come short of the real connection which alone 
gives worth to the family relation. 

34. rTovs Tepi avtov Kabnpevouvs — those seated around him. Vv. 
has stated that the crowd was seated about him. But evidently 
from what follows, this was made up in this case of his disciples. 

35. rod cod — Mt. 12” says Tod zarpds prov Tod ev ovpavea, which 
defines more closely the nature and reason of this relation. It is 
a common relation to the heavenly Father, and not to an earthly 
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1 See v.20, and especially Lk. 819. 

2 With the acc., repé is used locally, with the gen., of subject matter — around a 
person or thing, and adow?¢ a subject. 

3 The Greeks used the middle, instead of the pass. of droxpivw, in the sense of 
answer, ‘This use is peculiar to N.T. Greek. 
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father, that is at the basis of the kinship acknowledged by him. 
Moreover, the relation to God is of the moral kind, shown by doing 
His will. It is due to a new nature begotten in the man by God, 
but it shows itself in obedience. Jesus’ own relation to God, 
making it his meat and drink to do his will, is the uppermost and 
central thing in his life, and those who share with him this relation 
come nearest to him. Spiritual kinship surpasses the accidents of 
birth. 


Os av Tornon — whoever does. 


Omit yap, for, Tisch. (Treg.) WH. B mss. of Lat. Vet. Memph. ‘dp is 
an emendation. Omit pou, my, after ddehp7 Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. ABD 
LA mss. of Lat. Vet. 

The order of Mk. here, connecting this paragraph with the teaching in 
parables which follows, is also the order of Mt., and the latter marks this as 
a chronological order by the use of érz avrov AAPOR, 124°, and év T7 éxelvy 
nuépa, 131. On the other hand, Lk. 1187 connects this attack of the Phari- 
sees with Jesus’ denunciation of them by another definite chronological 
mark, év 6¢7@ Nadja. And Mt. puts this denunciation among the events of 
the passion week, and fixes it there by his introductory Tére. This is a spec- 
imen of the disagreement of the Evangelists in their attempts to give chro- 
nological sequence to their narratives. Dr. Gardiner, Harmony, p. 70, 
explains this by the supposition that such expressions as €7: avro0 hadodvTos 
and évy T@ NaNfoa may be used by the Evangelist to indicate that an event 
took place, not necessarily in the midst of that particular discourse, but 
simply of some discourse or other; that is, while he was talking, instead of 
walking, or healing or something. This is a good example of the ingenui- 
ties and curiosities of harmonizing interpretation. Such use of language 
by the Evangelists would discredit them equally with the inconsistencies 
that it is intended to remove. 


THE PARABLES OF JESUS 


IV. With one exception, the prophetic discourse of ch. 13, 
the parables are the only connected discourse in Mk. And it is 
the ‘only. specimen. of. teaching without any “Statement of the ci 
cumstances in which it originated. Indeed, it follows from what 
Jesus says about the object of his teaching in parables, that it 
would be without any such ground in events or questions, as would 
furnish a key to the meaning of the parable. Like all our Lord’s 
teaching, it grew out of the conditions of the time, but the con- 
nection is not indicated, except as one reads the riddle of the 
parable itself. And in this way, it serves his purpose of veiling 
the truth, except to the initiated. But when one understands the 
pvornpiov, the secret of the kingdom, the occasion is obvious. 
That secret, not known at the time by any one but Jesus, and not 
to be communicated to outsiders, was that the kingdom is a seed 
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which grows, and not an authority to be externally set up and 
enforced. The occasion is thus the hindrances to the work of 
Jesus, the opposition of the rulers, the dulness and superficiality 
of the multitude, and the question even of the disciples, why he 
does not brush these obstacles away and set up the Messianic 
kingdom. 


THE PARABLE OF THE SOWER 


1-9. Jesus comes again to the shore of the lake, where 
he is followed by the usual multitude, whom he teaches 
from a boat in parables. 


1. rad\ww—again connects this with the events by the shore of 
the lake, 3’ sq.; cf. 2% 1". Kal ovvayerar tpos abrov dyAos TAEloTOS 
—and there gathers to him a very great multitude. 


ouvdyerat, instead of svvjxOn, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. 8 BCL A 13, 28, 
69, 124. metoros instead of rodvs, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. 8 BCL A. 


The great multitude repeats the scene of the previous gathering 
at the shore of the lake, and the boat is apparently the boat which 
he ordered the disciples to have in readiness for him at that 
anes ai? 

els mrotov éuBdvra (omit 7d), having entered a boat, Tisch. Treg. WH. 
RV. 8 BCKLM 1, 33, 118, 131, 209 etc. 


mpos THY Oaraccav emi THs yns Hoav — were towards the sea upon 
the land. 


noav, instead of qv, Tisch. Treg. WH, RV. 8 BCL A 33, mss. of Lat. Vet. 


Lk. 8'~* gives a different setting..to..the.parable. According to 
hifi; it-was Spoken during a journey in the cities“and villages of 
Galilee. 

2. éd/dacxev— he was teaching. The impf. describes the act in 
its progress. éy mapaPorAats —in parables.” Here we have the 
parable drawn out into a story. €v t7 didayy aitrod — in his teach- 
ing. ‘The word denotes the act of teaching, not the doctrine, or 
thing taught. dxovere — hear, or “isten. It calls attention to what 
follows, after a manner common to our Lord. 

3. 6 oreipwv — the sower, not a sower? 





1 Mt. gives the same mark of the size of the multitude in this case. But it is 
one of the characteristic marks of this Gospel to emphasize the crowds that fol- 
lowed Jesus by some graphic touch. See 1°8 22 37. 20, 

2 See 323, note. 

3 This is the generic use of the article, an individual being taken to represent 
the class. See Win. 18, I. 
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4. § wev—some. o7éppa, seed is understood.' zapa tiv 68ov — 
by the side of the road. We are not to think here of a wide road, 
with a fence or wall separating it from the field, but of a path 
traversing the unenclosed fields. ‘The unproductiveness is due of 
course to the hardness of the trodden soil. Jesus adds that the 
birds devoured the seed, and this is due to its lying on the surface 
without penetrating it. 


Omit Tod ovpavod, of heaven, after ra wérewva, the birds, Tisch. Treg. WH. 
RV. 8 ABCL A mss. of Lat. Vet. and of Vulg. etc. 


5. Kat dAdo — and other? 


kai &AXo, instead of &AXo 6é, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. 8 BC(D)L A two 
mss. of Lat. Vet. Memph. etc. 


To metpwdes — the rocky ground, not stony. A place where the 
rock came up near the surface, leaving room for only thin soil 
overlying it, is meant. 

Kat ev0is efavereeke — and if came up immediately. The thin 
soil had two effects ; first, the grain came up quickly, because it 
lay near the surface, and was more exposed to the generous 
influence of the sun and rain; and secondly, it was scorched and 
withered by the sun, because there was no room for the roots to 
penetrate. 

6. Kat dre 6 yALos avereXeyv — and when the sun arose. 


This reading, instead of 7Xlou dé dvarelhavtos, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. 8 
BCDL A mss. of Lat. Vet. Vulg. Memph. 


exavpatiaOn — was scorched? 

7. eis Tas dxavOas —7.e. among the seeds of thorns or briers, 
which afterwards came up, éveByoav, and choked the grain. 

8. kal d\Aa— and others; o7éppata is understood, the word 
being taken individually, instead of collectively, as in the other 
parts of the parable. 


dda, others, instead of & do, other, Tisch. (Treg.) WH. RV. s *andeb 
BCL 28, 33, 124, one ms. of Lat. Vet. Memph. etc. 


é8(8ov xdprov—gave fruit. Probably, in this case, as in v.’, 
this means the grain itself, and not the stalks, but in this case, the 
participles dévaBatvovra and aiédévovra must agree with adda, and 
not with xaprov. The reading aifavopevov favored by T Tr. forces 
the agreement with xaprév. That of WH. RV. atéavopeva, forces 
the agreement with dAAa. The internal evidence thus confirms the 
latter reading ; cf. kaprogopotow v.”. 


avéavbuevoy, instead of avédvovra, Tisch. Treg. ACDL A 238. avéavdueva 
WH. RV. 8 B. 





1 On this use of the relative in antithetical statements, see Win. 17, I 4. 
2 The proper correlative of 6 wév is 6 de. 3 This verb belongs to later Greek. 
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eis Tpraxovta — up to thirty, denoting the degree of fruitfulness. 


eis Tpidkovra, instead of év rpidxovra, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. s BCL A 
28 etc. els éfjxovra, and eis €xarov Tisch. Treg. WH. marg. RV. x C* A 
28 etc. év with the last two WH. BLEFGKMUV IL etc. 


9. Kau éXeyev, os exer dra akovewv, axoverw— And he said, He 
who hath ears to hear, lethim hear. ‘This is a familiar expression 
of our Lord’s used by him to call attention to what is especially 
worth hearing. Ye who have ears, prepare to use them now. 


Omit avrots, to them, after €deyev, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. s ABCDL A 
Latt. Memph. Syrr. etc. os @xe., instead of 6 €xwv, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. 
SEB CAeDyAG 


10-25. Explanation of the parable. 


10. kai dre éyéveto kata povas'—And when he came to be alone, 
7.é. after the departure of the crowd, which, however, followed 
probably the telling of the other parables. This is certainly so, if 
we adopt the reading ras zapa/3oAds at the end of the verse. 

ot rept av’tov —The disciples generally, as distinguished from the 
multitude on the one hand, and the twelve on the other. Dis- 
ciples, because he separates them from those outside, as those to 
whom the mystery of the kingdom is entrusted. ras zapa/ZoAds — 
the parables uttered by him on this occasion, including those 
following the explanation of the Parable of the Sower. 


Kai ére, instead of “Ore 52, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. 8 BCDL A Latt. 
Memph. etc. 7pwrwy, instead of npwrncay, Treg. WH. RV. ABL A 33. 
npwrouy, Tisch. s C. ras mapafodds, instead of Sing., Tisch. Treg. WH. 
RV. 8 BCL A one ms, of Lat. Vet. mss. of Vulg. Memph. some edd. 


ll. ‘Ypiy dorae 7d protyjpiv— To you has been given the 
mystery. The mystery has been put into your hands. 


Omit yvdvat, to know, after 5é50ra:, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. 8 ABCKL 
one ms. of Lat. Vet. Vulg. Memph. some edd. etc. 


A mystery in the N.T. is not something hard to understand, 
but something hidden, revealed only to the initiated, like the 
Greek mysteries. The secret of the Kingdom of God set forth in 
these parables is the fact of its only partial success in this early 
stage. This fact seemed to those outside, not possessed of the 
secret of the kingdom, to be inconsistent with its nature as a 
heavenly kingdom. They thought, when God really set out to 
establish his Kingdom, its success would be speedy and sure. 
Supernatural powers would supersede natural processes, and every- 
thing would yield to them. The mystery, the hidden thing, set 


1 The separation of catayévas into cara wzovas iS Simply a matter of interpreta- 
tion.  xwpas is to be supplied with povas. 
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forth by Jesus, in this group of parables, is that the kingdom 
belongs to living, growing things, and is subject thus to the 
same laws as grain, leaven, mustard seed, and the like. Gradual- 
ness therefore belongs to its nature. 

éxeivous 5& Tors €6w—o those outsiders. The EV. translates 
trois ¢éw by them who are without. And we need to add some- 
thing to this to indicate the presence of the demonstrative. This 
can be done by emphasizing the word “rem (those), or by trans- 
lating rots ¢£w outsiders. Jesus has in mind probably the multi- 
tude just gone from them, whom he points out in ékeivos, and 
describes by rots em; cf. Mt. 13", where éxe/vors alone is used. 
The connection with r. Bacwre‘as r. Ocod in the preceding clause 
indicates that it is the kingdom of God outside of which he places 
them. ‘Those inside the kingdom know its secrets, those outside 
do not know them. 7a zévta— all things. It is defined by the 
context as all things pertaining to the mystery of the kingdom. 

év wapafoXats —in parables. Instead of being stated in terms 
belonging to itself, the mystery of the kingdom is so stated in 
terms belonging to another realm, as to veil it. The parable, z.e. 
by itself, without its key. If the truth is stated first abstractly, 
and then in terms of the analogy, the two help to the understand- 
ing of each other by showing that the phenomenon is not special, 
but common, a general fact belonging to the related realms of 
matter and spirit. But without this key, the parable remains a 
riddle, which is one of its meanings. 

12. iva Brérovtes BA€rwor, Kal py Owot— in order that seeing, 
they may see, and not perceive. It is evident that idwou. expresses 
a more inward and real sight than GAérwor. ‘The idea is expressed 
thus, 7x order that in the act of seeing, there may be merely out 
ward seeing and not perception. ‘The contrast is more exactly 
expressed by the difference between dkovwou and avec, hearing 
and understanding. arore éemiotpepwow Kal aden adtots — lest 
perchance they may turn, and it be forgiven them. aeby is used 
impersonally. 


Omit Ta duaprhmata, their sins, after ddeOn Tisch. Treg. ér¢t. WH. RV. 
x BCL 1, 22, 118, 209, 251, 340,* one ms. Lat. Vet. Memph. 


The whole verse is a translation of Is. 6°, adapted freely from 
the Sept. It takes these phrases dxoy dkxovoere Kk. ov pu) TUVATE, 
x. BXerovtes BAXYovoew k. od py lOnTre aNd pyHToTE éerioTpepwo kK. 
idgouat av’rovs Out of their connection and pieces them together. 

In explaining this difficult passage, it is to be noticed, first, that 
the difference between the form of the quotation in Mt. on the 
one hand, and Mk. and Lk. on the other, corresponds to a like 
difference between the original Hebrew and the LXX. In the 
Hebrew, God says to his prophet, “Go, ... make the heart of 
this people fat and make their ears heavy, and shut their eyes, lest 
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they see with their eyes, and hear with their ears, and understand 
with their heart, and turn again and be healed.” ‘That is, God is 
represented as sending his prophet to harden the heart of the 
people by his prophetic message, as if Rubinstein should have 
been told to deaden people’s musical sense by his playing, or 
Bishop Brooks to stifle their religious sense by his preaching. In 
the LXX., on the contrary, the hardening is the cause, not the 
purpose. The people will not hear the prophet’s message because 
their heart is hardened, and they have shut their eyes. So in Mt., 
following the LXX., Jesus speaks to them in parables because their 
heart is waxed gross, and their ears dull of hearing. And espe- 
cially, the obnoxious pyjrore ériotpefwow k. iavopat adrovs is in- 
cluded in the result of their own conduct, and not in the Divine 
purpose. Mk. and Lk., however, follow the original in making 
the failure to hear and see to be the purpose of the parable. But 
Lk. omits the obnoxious parore émuctpevwow k. abeOy airois. And 
yet, there is no doubt, from the identity of language, that Mk., 
and following him, Lk., quote from the LXX., while modifying it 
for some reason. ‘That reason would seem to be, that Mk. had 
in mind the form in which Jesus quotes the passage, and that this 
was conformed to some Targum, preserving the spirit of the 
original. This confirms what is otherwise probable, that Mk., 
rather than Mt., preserves the original form of Jesus’ saying. But 
while Mk., and according to the above, Jesus himself, conforms to 
the original Hebrew, he does not preserve the irony which is the 
saving element of the passage in Isaiah. It is only ironically that 
God commands the prophet to harden the people by his pungent 
preaching, because he sees that this will be the inevitable result. 
Whereas, it is evidently in all seriousness, that Jesus describes this 
as the result of the parable. The parable is evidently regarded by 
Jesus as a form of teaching intended to veil the truth conveyed, 
and adapted, therefore, to esoteric teaching. Moreover, the teach- 
ing is esoteric ; it concerns the mysteries of the kingdom of God, 
not the ordinary facts in regard to it, but certain things intended 
not for the common ear, but only for the disciples. And the 
parable does so veil the meaning that it has to be explained even 
to them. There is a key to each of the parables, some funda- 
mental analogy, which is necessary to its explanation. In the 
Parable of the Sower, this is found in the statement that the seed 
is the word. Without this, the meaning is obscure. That is, the 
language of Isaiah, applied to the teaching of Jesus as a whole, 
would have the irony of the original ; but applied to the parables, 
it is to be taken seriously. This makes all plain sailing until we 
come to the obnoxious pyrore ériatpewouw K. apeOy avroits. There 
the irony reappears, for it would evidently be only ironically, and 
not earnestly, that Jesus would say of any of his teaching, that it 
was intended to prevent the forgiveness and conversion of the 
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people. It makes the proper climax to the original passage, but 
is out of place in Jesus’ use of it. But, after the mechanical 
fashion, which often marks the reporting of discourse, Mk., re- 
membering only that Jesus used this quotation, reproduced the 
passage as he found it in the original, without omitting its irrelevant 
clauses. Mt., on the other hand, quoting from the LXX., without 
the modification introduced by Mk., has not involved himself in 
the same difficulty, but has not reproduced for us what Jesus said. 
Lk., seeing the difficulty involved in Mk.’s report, has omitted the 
obnoxious clause, giving us probably the genuine form of the quo- 
tation. Our Lord’s statement, then, is simply this, that the mys- 
tery of the kingdom, or its secret, is not intended for those outside 
of it, and that therefore he uses in conveying it to his disciples 
the contrivance of the parable, so that outsiders who have not the 
clue may hear without hearing. 

13. ov« oldare xtX. This is treated by some of the critics and 
commentators as a question, and by others as a statement. Of 
course, the original text contained no intimation in which of these 
two ways it is to be taken, and there is little choice in the mean- 
ings obtained. ‘Taken as a statement, the succeeding question is 
an inference from the fact that they do not know this parable. As 
a question, it already expresses surprise at the fact that they do not 
know this parable, and then follows the inference. Kat z@s zacas 
Tas Tapafsoras yvwoecOe ;— and how will you know all the parables # 
The argument is from the similarity of the parables. ‘This is not 
an unusual instance, but a good example of its class. The lack 
of perception shown in this case would extend to all similar cases. 

14. tov Adyov oreipe. tov Adyov is emphatic, and contains the 
key to the parable. He is speaking of the sowing of the word, and 
pointing out the analogies between this and the sowing of seed. 

15. ovo dé ciow of Tapa tiv 6d0v-— And these are they along 
the road. The seed and the soil are here confounded. The seed 
is the word, the soil is the mind of the hearer. The exact state- 
ment would be, chese are the road. 

epxetat 6 Satavas — Satan comes. One would say naturally that 
the birds in the parable were merely a part of the picture, and 
had no counterpart in the spiritual fact represented by it. One 
main principle in the interpretation of the parables is that only 
the one truth represented in the comparison is to be seized upon, 
and the details are to be treated as mere incidents, on the ground 
that things in the spiritual and material worlds correspond only in 
generals. And it is evident that Jesus generally treated the para- 
bles with this largeness and sobriety. But in this case, an oppor- 
tunity is given Jesus to introduce into his account of obstructions 
to the fruitfulness of the seed the agency of that kingdom of evil 
which complicates the whole problem. The primary result of 
sowing on this hard soil is that the seed remains on the surface, 
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the secondary result is, that it is snatched away from the mind by 
the influences represented by Satan. The road, or path, repre- 
sents those whose spirits are impervious to the truth, into whom 
it finds no entrance at all. 

Tov Noyov Tov éorrapuévoy ev avTots (els avtous), the word which has been 

sown in them. év avrots, instead of év rats xapdlacs, 22 ther hearts, T. 

CL A Memph. Harcl. marg. eis adrots, Treg. WH. RV.B 1, 13, 28, 69, 118, 

209. 

16. dpolws—in like manner, — by virtue of the same general 
resemblance. of . . . ometpopuevo.— There is the same confusion 
of seed and soil as in the preceding case. et0vs pera yapas — This 
corresponds to the ei@vs éfavéresXe of the parable, and denotes one 
side of the resemblance, the superficial readiness with which they 
receive the word. ‘They have been attracted by the pleasant 
things, and have not stopped to count the pains and oppositions 
that constitute the other side of the kingdom in this evil world. 

17. pilav—voot. The analogy is so close, that the various 
terms belonging to the physical process and material have become 
familiar designations of the corresponding spiritual facts, such as 
seed, soil, root, fruit, and the like. Root denotes the hold which 
the truth has upon the spirit, securing its permanence. ‘The 
absence of it designates the superficiality of this class of hearers. 
mpookatpo.— ¢ransient. ‘This describes the merely temporary 
effect of the word upon them, owing to their superficiality. @Ac- 
Wews 7) Suwypod — affliction or persecution. We may suppose that 
this is not an exhaustive statement of the things destructive of the 
truth in the superficial hearer, that it simply represents them by 
the one thing operative in that early period of conflict. Only 
deeply rooted discipleship can withstand persecution.  «t6ds 
oxavoadilovrar — immediately they stumble. \mmediateness is 
characteristic of this class on both sides. They receive the word 
immediately, and fall away immediately. Haste and superficiality 
go together. They do not wait to see if there is any other side to 
religion than the glad side, nor, on the other side, whether afflic- 
tion is a sufficient reason for giving it up. oxavdadiCovrar — is 
found only in the N.T., and means ¢ cause to fall or stumble, and 
in the pass., #0 fall or stumble. It is the opposite of Zo stand. The 
translation of the AV., they are offended, gives a wrong idea of the 
word. RV. they stumble. 

18. Kal ad\Ao — and others. 

Kal é\Xor, instead of kal otro, and these, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. 8* BC* 

DL A mss. of Lat. Vet. Vulg. Memph. 

ol oretpopmevol eis Tas akavOas — those sown among the 
thorns. ‘The confusion of seed and soil is repeated here. ot tov 
Aoyov axovaavres — who heard the word. 


1 See 378, note. 
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dkovoavres instead of dxovorres, hear, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. s BCDL A 
13, 69, 124, 346, Memph. Pesh. 


19. ai péepysvar— the cares. Literally, the aistractons. ‘They 
are the things that divide the unity of the spirit, drawing it off differ- 
ent ways. Tov ai@vos — the age. EV. world. There is only one 
passage, Heb. 1°, in which there is any call to render this word 
world instead of age. Here it means the present evil time. It is 
contrasted with the aiwy pedAwv, the coming time, in which good, 
instead of evil, will predominate. 


Omit rovrov, his, after rob aiévos Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. 8 BCDL A 1, 
102, mss. of Lat. Vet. Vulg. etc. 


atatn Tov TAOvVTov — deceit of wealth, the power which it has to 
deceive men with its enticements, representing itself “as the great 
good. ra Aowza— not other things, but the remaining things. The 
article renders it definite. The other things of the same character 
as wealth are meant. ovpmviyovo.—the compound represents 
the completeness of the process, choke utterly! dxapros — unfrutt- 
Jul. The test of genuine appropriation of the truth is, that it 
produces effects of life and character corresponding to itself. 
‘The characteristic of this class of hearers is prepossession of the 
soil by alien things, which have not been weeded out. The warn- 
ing against wealth in the arary r. wAovrov is characteristic of our 
Lord’s teaching.” 

20. Kat éexetvor — and those. 


éxetvot instead of otro, these, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. 8 BCL A Pesh. 


We have three different pronouns, or adjectives, used in point- 
ing out the various classes of hearers. ovro., then ovo. dpolws, 
indicating a general resemblance ; then aAAo, denoting a specific 
difference ; and finally éxetvo., denoting contrast with all that pre- 
cede. of orapevres— that were sown. The part. in the other 
cases has been present, denoting the general fact about seed sown 
in such places. ‘The aor. here confines it to the particular case of 
the parable. ovrwves — differs from the simple relative in that it 
generalizes the statement ; whoever, or such as. mapadéxovrat — 
Always, in the N.T., this denotes a favorable reception, 70 accept, 
the opposite of reject. Kaprodopotow — bear fruit. ‘This is what 
distinguishes the good soil from all others. What is planted in it 
bears fruit ; truth becomes virtue in that soil. It does not denote 
the labors or success of this class of laborers in propagating truth. 
Our Lord distinguishes between this kind of fruit and the obedi- 
ence which is the real test of discipleship, in Mt. 77". év rpiaxovra 





1 Guumviyovor belongs to later Greek. 
2 See 1023-25, But this depreciation of wealth is specially a trait of Lk.’s Gos- 
pel. See 620. 24 y2l5-21 769-18. 19-31, 
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— literally zz ¢hirty. The preposition denotes the number as that 
in which the fruit-bearing is accomplished. 


The choice between év and éy is a matter of interpretation, not of text, 
as the original had neither breathings nor accents. But all the accented 
uncials give év, also 1, 33, 69, 124, Syrr.; so Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. Latt. 
Memph. read é€v. Before the other numerals, WH. bracket é, on account 
of its omission by BC*. év gives the better construction, and is the prob- 
able reading, as the neuter €v has nothing with which to agree. 


GENERAL REFLECTIONS ON THE SUBJECT OF THE 
PARABLE 


Jesus is led on by the necessity of fruitfulness emphasized in 
the parable to present this under another analogy, of giving light. 
And this leads him to speak still further of the provision against 
hiding, or secrecy, in the Divine economy. Finally, to enforce 
what he has said of the way in which men treat the word, he 
enjoins on them to consider what they hear. It will be seen that 
there is a certain appositeness in the connection of these detached 
sayings. but in the case of the statement about secrecy, another 
connection is possible, at least. 


21-25. 21. xai éXeyev abtois — And he said to them. This indi- 
cates a change of subject. Myr differs from py, in strengthening 
the negative answer implied. Zhe damp does not come at all, does 
wt? wd tT. podvuy— under the peck measure. dvyxvia— lamp- 
stand.” It corresponds to Ad¥xvos, damp, in the preceding part of 
the statement. 

Mt. introduces this proverb in the Sermon on the Mount, 5'*"6 
with the meaning, Zhe Aight that ts in you is not meant to be hidden, 
but to shine forth in good deeds in the sight of men. And here, it 
is probably put into connection with the preceding statement 
about fruit-bearing, in order to enforce anew, under another figure, 
the fact that the ultimate end of truth in man is to come out into 
manifestation as virtue. ‘Truth considered as seed, bears fruit ; 
considered as light, it shines, but the one fact expressed in both 
figures is that it results in character and conduct. 

22. ov ydp ati TL KpuTTov, éay py va havepwOn — for there ts 
nothing hidden, except that it may be mantfested. 


Omit the relative 6 before éay yy, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. s ABCKL A 
I, 13, 28, 33, 69, 102, 209. D 49, mess. of Lat. Vet. dd iva, but that. 


1 The word yoSvos comes from the Latin #zodiws, which denotes a peck measure. 
EV. bushel. 
2 Avxvia is a later Greek form for Avyveiov. 
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The ultimate end of the hiding is manifesting This is a case of 
the argumentum a minori. Even what is hidden is hidden only 
for the purpose of ultimate manifestation, and how much more is 
this true of anything that is in its nature light, instead of dark. 
kpurrov is emphatic. The progress of all knowledge is the mani- 
festation of this principle. The earth is full of secrets, hidden 
treasures and forces, but they have been hidden away, only in 
order that man may bring them forth out of their hiding, and en- 
rich his life with them. 

ovde eyevero drokpupoy — nor aid it become hidden away. This 
differs from the former by the difference between éyevero and éori. 
It points to the act of hiding, as that does to the state. Both are 
for the same purpose. God has secrets, mysteries, but they are 
not permanent secrets, only held in reserve for future revelation. 

This statement about hiding for the sake of revealing is con- 
nected immediately by yap with the preceding statement about 
hiding the light. But it would seem more natural to connect it 
with the pvornpvov, the secret of the kingdom, the preservation of 
which is said to be the object of the parable. With this addition, 
the statement about secret things becomes complete. It is only 
temporarily that the secret is kept by the parable. Ultimately, it 
becomes a means of revealing that which it temporarily hides. 
And this brings it under the great law stated by Jesus. 

24. Kal édeyev aitots—and he said to them. See note on v.". 
Brérere Ti axovere — Consider what you hear. Not beware what 
you hear, be on your guard against hearing anything prejudicial 
to others. This meaning has been given to the words, because of 
a misunderstanding of the proverb which follows, which has been 
taken to mean here, as in Mt. 7”, hat men will treat you as you 
treat them. But this leaves the whole thing without any connec- 
tion with the rest of the discourse, utterly irrelevant. Whereas it 
is evident that dxoverw and dkxovere go together. And v.” is con- 
nected with this by yap. Some meaning must be found for this, 
therefore, that will justify this connection. The meaning Consider 
what you hear is apposite to the connection with a parable which 
shows the consequences of inconsiderate hearing. 

€v © PETpwH pLETpELTE, pEeTPNOnTETAL tiv —in what measure you 
measure it will be measured to you. As we have seen, the mean- 
ing of this familiar proverb in Mt. 7? does not fit here. In this 
passage, it means, Whatever measure you use yourself will be the 
one in which truth will be measured out to you. If a man accus- 
toms himself to small measures of truth, small measures will be 
dealt out to him, and wice versa. Kat tpooreOyoerat tiv —and 
it shall be increased to you. This is commonly interpreted to 
‘mean that not only the same, but a larger measure will be dealt out 
to them. But this is inconsistent with the statement that in what 
measure they measure it will be measured to them. zpooreOyoerat 
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as well as perpyOyoera is modified by év © pérpw perpetre. Ln 
what measure you measure tt shall be measured and increased to 
you. ‘The measure and increase of their knowledge will both be 
proportioned to their own measures. Whatever they present will 
be filled. 


Omit Tots dxovovowy, who hear, after butv, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. s BCDL 
A 102, etc. Latt. Memph. 


25. os yap ¢xee—for he who hath. 


éxet, instead of av xy (who, instead of whoever), Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. 
x BCL A 13, 28, 69. 


This again is a general proverb, applicable to many things, 
made to do duty in this high and homely discourse. It means in 
this connection, Jf a@ man has a well-stored mind, he will be 
continually adding to that store, and on the contrary, small know!l- 
edge tends to decrease. However, this does not apply to mental 
ability, but to the use that one makes of his ability, or, as it stands 
here, to the attentiveness with which he hears. It all depends on 
the principle that knowledge is a series of successive steps, in 
which each step depends on the preceding. On the other hand, 
if a man does not acquire knowledge, the disuse of his faculties 
implied in that will render them unfit for use. 


PARABLE OF THE LAND PRODUCING BY ITSELF 


It is significant that this most fundamental of all the parables is 
given by Mk. alone, who omits so many given by the other evan- 
gelists. It is fundamental, because it contains the truth about the 
adaptation of seed. and soil, which underlies all these analogies - 
drawn from the growth of the seed. 


26-29. 26. ws avOpwros Bady. The omission of édv renders the 
construction difficult, which probably accounts for its introduc- 
tion by some copyist. Two constructions are possible ; either 
ws avOpwros os Badd; OF ws eday avOpwros Bary. The omission 
of éay in the original is probably a slip. 


Omit édy after as, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. 8 BD& L A 13, 28, 33, 69, 
118, 124, one ms. of Vulg. Memph. 


Tov o7opov — the seed; the generic use of the article. 

27. kafevon K. éye(pntar viKTa K. Huepav— sleeps and wakes dur- 
ing night and day. The acc. differs from the gen. in such desig- 
nations of time by denoting duration, instead of periods of time 
at which the action occurs. The statement connects the two 
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verbs, instead of separating them, and putting each with its appro- 
priate time. BdAaora Kal pyxivynta!— sprouts and grows. ws ovK 
oldev avtos —avros is emphatic ; how, e knows not. This does 
not exclude the processes of cultivation, but refers to the power of 
growth in the plant itself, beyond the reach or knowledge of the 
sower. 

28, aitoudrn y yn°— the earth of itself. The absence of the 
connective yap gives force to the statement by the abruptness of 
its introduction. 


Omit yap, for, before 7 7%, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. s ABCL 102, etc. 
Memph.¢@4. Harcl. 


This statement, that the land bears fruit of itself, is the fact 
underlying all these analogies of seed and soil. The land contains 
in itself the elements needed for the nourishment and growth of 
the plant, and hence the great thing for man to do is to bring 
together these mutually adapted things, the seed and the soil. 
And in the spiritual realm, there is the same adaptation of the 
truth to the spirit of man. The mind of man is related to the 
truth as the soil to the seed. There may be minor differences of 
soil, as set forth in the Parable of the Sower, but the prime fact is 
this generic fitness. All the trust of man in the greatness and 
prevalence of the truth is warranted by this fact alone. The mind 
is adapted to the truth, as the eye to the light. This single fact 
creates the confidence shown by Jesus in the ultimate establish- 
ment of his kingdom, in spite of the obstacles which obstruct its 
progress. mp@tov xoprov, elrey oTaxvy, elrev TANpys oitos*®*— first 
blade, then ear, then full grain. 


eirev, instead of eira, Tisch. WH.8 B* LA. mdnpns otros, nom. instead 
of acc., Tisch. Treg. BD Memph. C* 271 read wAjjpes ctrov. 


xoptov — literally, gvass, z.e. the part of the grain which is like 
grass, before the grain heads out. 
29. orav d€ rapadol 6 Kapros— but whenever the fruit permttsé 


mapadot, instead of rapad@, Tisch. Treg. WH. 8* BD A. 


1 BAaorg is subj. from the form BAacréw. jnxdvnrac means literally to lengthen. 
It is used only here in N.T., and Is. 444 in the O.T, In both cases, it is used 
of the growth of plants, an unfamiliar use of the word. 

2 avrouary occurs Only twice in the N.T. On its adverbial use, see Win. 54, 2. 

3 The nom. makes this statement independent of the preceding structure, and 
so calls attention to it. 

4 So Thay.-Grm, Lex. Meyer, Weiss. The intrans. meaning, presents itself, is 
not attested. apaéoi is an irregular form of the sec. aor. subj., instead of rapaéa. 
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ev&ds dmoore\Xre 76 Spéravov—immediately he sends forth the 
sickle. Sickle is here put by metonymy for “he reapers. Tmme- 
diately serves to mark vividly the time when man’s inaction ceases. 
No sooner does the fruit allow, than he puts in the sickle. 


TEACHING OF THE PARABLE 


The meaning of the parable is, that direct agencies, human or 
divine, are employed only at the beginning and end of the proc- 
ess of establishing the kingdom of God. At the beginning, there 
is the sowing of the seed, the dissemination of the word among 
men. And at the end, there is the gathering of the fruit, of men 
in whom the processes of spiritual growth have reached comple- 
tion, into his kingdom. During the intervening time, the result is 
left to the moral and spiritual self-action of humanity, which of 
itself acts vitally upon the word, turning it into truth of character 
and conduct. The emphasis of the parable is thus laid on the 
aitouatn 9 yn Kaprrodopel, the earth of itself bears fruit. So Meyer. 
Weiss and Holtzmann and others maintain that the parable is only 
an adaptation of the Parable of the Tares, with the tares left out, 
and the note of gradual growth introduced, in order to introduce 
this element into the parabolic teaching. But this is to omit the 
very point of the parable, the reason for the inactivity during the 
intermediate period, which is found in the self-activity of the soil, 
the human spirit. Moreover, this is one of the places where, 
even more than usual, our Lord lays bare the voo¢s, the essential 
principles of things. Morison also shows an equal ability to miss 
the mark, in his statement, that it is the seed which acts atroparn. 
It is not the seed which fructifies the earth, but the earth which 
fructifies the seed. 


PARABLE OF THE MUSTARD SEED 


There is one lesson of the analogy of the growth from seed 
sown in the earth which remains to be shown. And the Parable 
of the Mustard Seed is introduced to teach this—that the small 
beginning and gradual growth is not inconsistent with a great 


result. 
G 
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30-34. 30. ris duowwowper tiv Bacireiav Tod Oeod, H év Tie adbrHv 
rapaBorAn One ;'— How shall we liken the kingdom of God, or in 
what parable shall we set it forth, or place it? 


IIés, instead of Tim, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. 8 BCL A two mss. Lat. Vet. 
Harcl. marg. év tlw a’tivy mapaBodF OGuer, instead of rola mapaBorF 
mapaBddwuev ad’tjv, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. s BC* L A Memph. Harcl. 
marg. 


31. ws KdKKw owarews —as fo a grain of mustard? os, drav 
+ + + 5 PLKPOTEpoV OV TaVTWY TOV OTEppaTWV ... , Kal OTav orapy® 
— which, whenever it ts sown upon the earth, being (ts) greater 
than all the seeds upon the earth; and whenever it ts sown, etc. 


puxporepoy ov (omit éori), Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. 8 BL A (L Gy) two 
mss. Lat. Vet. puxpdtepdy éore D* M etc. 


peilov ravtwv Tov Aaxavwv — greater than all the garden-herbs, 
or vegetables. 


pecfor, instead of pelfwyv, Tisch. Treg. marg. WH. RV. 8 ABCELV 33. 


This comparison is intended to denote the superiority of this 
plant to others of the class Aayava to which it belongs, which have 
no woody fibre, like trees and shrubs, so that it even passes over 
into the latter class, making great branches under which the birds 
can find shade. And this is contrasted with the unusual smallness 
of the seed. Mk.and Lk. say directly that it becomes a dévdpov.! 

wore StWvacbat id THY Ckiav avTOD Ta TETELVA TOD OVpavod KaTAcK- 
vouv — so that the birds of heaven can lodge (tent, or camp down) 
under its shades. 

This is a different account from that given in Mt. and Lk., 
where the birds are said to lodge in the branches. Here its great- 
ness is described by saying that it affords shade for the birds. 
The parable means that the kingdom is like growing things in 
having small beginnings and a great ending. 





1 The subj. in these verbs is the subj. of deliberative questions, in which the 
questioner consults another about the matter in hand. See Win. 41 4, 4. 

2 This retains in the answer the construction of the question; supplying the 
omitted word, it would read, ws koccw cwarews opowwooper, aS to a grain of mustard 
seed we will liken it. 

3 There is a double anacoluthon here; first, the neuter, as if the antecedent 
were omépua; and secondly, the participle, instead of the indicative. The whole 
sentence is thrown into confusion by this, so that a literal translation would read, 
which, whenever it ts sown, being less than all seeds, and whenever it 1s sown, comes 
up, etc. 

4 See Hackett, ///ustrations of Scripture, p. 131. 
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COMMON FEATURES OF THE PARABLES 


In order to understand the significance of this group of para- 
bles, we have to learn not only their separate meanings, but their 
common features. They have a mystery of the kingdom to un- 
fold, namely, the gradualness of its establishment, in opposition 
to the prevalent notion of its immediate setting up by a Divine, 
supernatural power. And they give one common reason for this, 
that the kingdom belongs to the class of things that grow subject 
to natural laws, not to those that are set up full-grown by external 
force. More particularly, the Parable of the Sower shows that the 
present slow growth is due to the differences of soil; that is, of 
spirit in the hearers. It is a matter of the Word and of hearers 
of the Word, and the result is largely influenced by the different 
classes of hearers. The Parable of the Ground Producing by 
Itself shows that the growth depends on forces hidden in the soil 
itself, that is, on the adaptation of the spirit to the truth, and that 
this common fitness underlies all differences of soil. The mind 
of man and the word of God are at bottom adapted to each 
other. The Parable of the Mustard Seed shows that small begin- 
nings belong to the nature of the kingdom, but not less, large and 
complete results. 


33. Kat roitrats mapafsorais rodXdais éAdder aitois tT. AOyov— 
and with many such parables he spoke to them the word. ‘That is, 
the mystery of the kingdom which he was teaching them on this 
occasion. He did not confine himself to parables on other sub- 
jects and occasions. 

Ka0us Advvavto axovew|—as they were able to hear. This modi- 
fication of the statement that he spoke to them in parables, does 
not mean that he spoke to them in such parables as they were 
able to hear, not going beyond that limit; but that he spoke to 
them in parables, as being the form of speech to which they were 
able to listen. He was not restricted by their only partial ability to 
hear to some parables, instead of others, but to parables in general, 
instead of some other mode of address. The mystery of the king- 
dom itself they were not able to hear, except in this veiled form. 

34. roils idiors pabytais — to his own disciples. 


Tots idlos uadnrats, instead of tots wadyrats avrov, Tisch. Treg. marg. 
WH. RV. 8 BCL A. 





1 The earlier classical form of xa@ds is xa@é Or cada. See Thay.-Grm. Lex, 
Win. 2, I, d, e. 
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THE STILLING OF THE STORM ON THE LAKE 


35-41. /Jesus and his disciples cross to the eastern side of 
the lake, and are overtaken by one of the sudden storms pro- 
duced by the situation of this inland sea, which Jesus stills 
with a word. 


35. éxeivy Tt. Nuépa— that day, viz. the day on which Jesus 
uttered the parables. Mt. connects this stilling of the storm with 
the healing of Peter’s mother-in-law, and the gathering of the mul- 
titude about him at that time. Cf. Mt. 8°, and Mk. 174. How- 
ever, the mark of time in Mt. is not definite enough to create 
positive disagreement. Lk. says simply on one of the days. dpias* 
—evening. It is either the time between three and six, or that 
between six and dark. Probably the former is meant here, as the 
latter time would not allow for the events that follow. AveAOwpev 
eis TO wepav > — Let us cross over to the other side. Jesus’ frequent 
crossing to the other side of the lake was due to its unpopulated 
condition, and to the comparative ignorance of himself there, 
giving him an escape from the wearing ministries to the crowd on 
the populous west shore, and also frequently from his enemies. 

36. raparapBavovow avtov ws nv év Tt. tAOiw— they take him 
along as he was in the boat. ‘his refers evidently to the boat 
from which Jesus taught the multitude, v.... The explanations of 
the parables, therefore, v.” sq.*, must have been made at some 
other time. It seems, according to this statement, that the dis- 
ciples dismissed the multitudes without Jesus leaving the boat, and 
then, without further delay or preparation, took him along in the 
boat where he had remained all the time. Mt. makes the dif- 
ferent statement, that Jesus embarked in the boat, and his disci- 
ples followed him. 

Kat dAXa wAota yv pet attod — And other boats were with him. 


Omit 6é after d\X\a, Treg. WH. RV. 8 BC* LA Latt.etc. ota, instead 
of mXordpia, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. s ABCDKM A 1, 13, 33, 69, etc. 


per avtov, wth him, settles the fact, that the other boats were 
in their company. Jesus was followed about from place to place, 
not only by the twelve regularly and by appointment associated 
with him, but by other disciples more or less intimately attached 
to his person. These would follow him in boats across the lake. 
Mk., with his usual eye for a picture, adds this to complete the 
scene, and to be carried in the mind when the story of the storm 
is reached. 





1 6yias is used as an adjective only, outside of Biblical Greek. It means /afe, 
2 Ac- in 6€A@wpev, like our word over, refers to the space to be passed through or 
over in reaching the point designated. 
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37. datrday—a storm marked by frequent great gusts of wind. 
Mt. uses ceopos, which means properly earthguake, but denoting 
here the turbulence of the storm. 

Kal Ta KUpata ereBarrev'— and the waves were beating into the 
boat. «is —into, not against. wore 74dn yeuilerOar +t. trAOiov — so 
that already the boat was filling. Not full, AV. The verb is 
present, and denotes the act in its progress, not its completion. 


Hon yeulferPar Td wotov, instead of avrd Hin yeulferPar, Tisch. Treg. 
WH. RV. 8? BCDL A most mss. Lat. Vet. Vulg. Memph. Harcl. marg. 


This repetition of the noun, instead of the pronoun, is quite in 
Mk.’s style. 

38. Kai airos qv ev TH tp¥pvyn— And he was in the stern. The 
pronoun is emphatic. 


év TH wpvury, instead of émi, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. 8 ABCDL A etc. 


This sleep is noticeable, because it shows the fatigue of Jesus 
after his day’s work, and his unconsciousness of the violent storm. 
Avdaoxare — Teacher, not Master, by which the word is persistently 
mistranslated in the EV. The title used by the disciples was prob- 
ably Rabbi. ot pete oor; carest thou not? ‘This question im- 
plies that they thought of Jesus as waking sufficiently to know what 
was going on, but going off to sleep again regardless of their fate. 

39. éreripnoe — he rebuked. ‘The verb contains in itself not only 
the notion of chiding, but also of restraint by that means. Proba- 
bly, all that Jesus said was Suva, epiwoo, so that the chiding 
would be expressed in the tones of his voice. zediuwoo — be 
silent, be muzzled. Cf. 1 Cor. 9°, TR. The latter is not only a 
strong word in itself, but the perf. imp. strengthens the command, 
like our have done with tt. It means not only de sé#//, but stay so.” 
éxdracev — ceased. ‘This again is a descriptive word, denoting 
not only ceasing, but the ceasing of a tired person. yadyvy peydAy 
—a great calm, contrasted with the great storm. Cf. v.”. 

40. Ti dedol éore; ovtw exete miotw ;—Why are you fearful ? 
have you not yet faith? The lack of faith is in himself, in his 
power and disposition to care for them, and, as implied in the 
ovrw, after so many attestations of both. Their appeal to him 
while he was asleep had not been the calm invocation of a trusted 
power, but the frightened reproach of those whose faith is defeated 
by danger. 

ovrw, instead of ovrw; m&s ovx, Treg. WH. RV. x BDL A, most mss. 
Lat. Vet. Vulg. Memph. 


41. édoBynOycav poBov peyav— they were frightened a great 
Sright The subject is the disciples, who alone are mentioned 





1 On this intransitive use of Ba4AAw and its compounds, see Win. 38, I. 
2 See Win. 43, 4. 3 See Win. 32, 2, 
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here. Mt.,on the contrary, says ot dvOpwro. Tis dpa —who then, a 
question inspired by what they had seen. 67. — “haz. But the conj. 
is causal, denoting the reason of their fright, and of the question 
that is forced from them. kal 6 avemos x. 9 Oadacoa — even the 
wind and the sea. Not only diseases and demons, but the ele- 
ments themselves. ‘Their wonder in this case took the form of 
fear, corresponding to the feeling with which they regarded the 
power of the elements against which Jesus matched himself. tza- 
xove.— obeys him. The wind and the sea are looked at collectively 
here, as making one great whole. 


braxove., instead of Yraxovovowy, Tisch. Treg. WH. 8* BCL A 1, 13, 28, 
69, etc. 


Weiss and Beyschlag rationalize this miracle after the same 
general fashion. The rebuke of the disciples grows into a rebuke 
of the elements, and the confidence of Jesus in his Father’s deliv- 
erance into an assertion of his own power to still the waves. 
Holtzmann adds to this the presence in the narrative of O.T. 
material, which has been used in building up the account. Weiss 
is not so rationalistic in this as the others, as he is contending only 
against the notion that Jesus performs the miracles himself, instead 
of the Father. The command given to the elements, he thinks, 
would be an assumption of power over them by Jesus himself. 
But any more so than the commands given to the demons? He 
acts throughout as God’s agent, but such an agent can order about 
demons and storms. Holtzmann is prepossessed against miracles 
in general; Beyschlag against miracles in the sphere of inanimate 
nature, where spirit does not act upon spirit. But the apostolic 
source of the narrative renders this rationalizing futile. The 
general fact of the miracles is established by this, and by their 
absolute uniqueness, conforming them to the unique quality of 
Jesus’ whole life in the moral sphere. This leaves room to exclude 
individual miracles for special reasons, or even to discriminate 
among kinds of miracles, as Beyschlag does. But Beyschlag’s 
principle excludes, e.g. the miracle of feeding the multitude, the 
best attested of all the miracles. And there is no other special 
improbability about this miracle of stilling the storm—on the 
contrary, a certain congruousness, a manifestation of the fact that 
the power resident in nature is in the last analysis spiritual, and 
that Jesus was the Agent of that Power. 


RELATION OF THE SYNOPTICAL ACCOUNTS 


Vv. All of the Synoptics agree in correlating the three miracles 
narrated in this chapter. And Mk. and Lk. agree in general in 
the relation of these to events preceding and following. But 
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Mt. places them in an entirely different connection. According 
to him, the occasion of Jesus’ crossing to the other side was the 
gathering of the multitude about him owing to the miracles 
accompanying the healing of Peter’s mother-in-law. And the 
parables are said to be delivered on a day following, not preced- 
ing, the sending forth of the twelve, and removed from these 
events by a considerable interval. According to our account, the 
evident intention is to connect Jesus’ departure with the failure of 
Jesus’ mission to the Galileans marked by the veiled teaching of 
the parables. The recurrence of the same language in various 
places marks the interdependence of the Synoptics, as also the 
correlation of the events. But Mk.’s fulness of detail, in which 
he is followed to some extent by Lk., is characteristic. 


HEALING OF THE GERGESENE DEMONIAC 


1-20. Jesus crosses the lake into Decapolis on the south- 
eastern shore, and heals a man said to be possessed of a host 
of demons. The demons, driven out of the man, enter with 
Jesus permission into a herd of swine, and the maddened 
beasts rush into the lake and are drowned. 


1. cis THY xwpay Tov Tepacnvav — into the country of the Gera- 
senes. Yaéapnvay is the probable reading in Mt., and Tepyeonvav 
in Lk. The country of the Gadarenes designates the district gen- 
erally by the name of a principal city. Tepyeonvay is probably the 
name of the town in whose immediate vicinity the event occurred, 
which must have been on the shore of the lake. Tepaonvov is 
more difficult to dispose of, as Gerasa is too far away to be the 
scene of the incident, or even to become a familiar designation 
of the general locality. And the similarity of name indicates that 
it has been confused with the nearer Gergesa.' 


Tepacnv&y, instead of Tadapnvay, Tisch. Treg. 8* BD Latt. Tepyeonvav 
Treg. marg. WH. RV. LU A 1, 28, 33, 118, 131, 209, Memph. Harcl. marg. 
Internal, as well as external, evidence favors T'epacnvGv. 


2. e&eAPovros airot — The TR. gives the proper construction of 
the part., putting it in agreement with air after tryvtnoev. This 
improper use of the gen. absolute is a specimen of the inaccuracy 
of Mk. in dealing with the part., like the puxporepov ov of 47. The 


1 See Thompson, Land and Book, Bib. Dic. 
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TR. is an evident correction of this mistake by some copyist. 
Mt.’s repetition of the inaccuracy is one of the proofs of the 
interdependence of the Synoptics. Mt. 8%, Critical Text. 


éEehObvTos avrov, instead of é&eNovTe adr@, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. & 
BCL A 1, 13, 33, 69, 118, 124, 131, 209, 346, two mss. Lat. Vet. (Memph. 
Syrr.). vmqvrnoev, instead of arjvrncer, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. 8 BCDGL 
ANS; 35928,109, etc: 


€k TOV pyvnuetwv — Out of the tombs. These were natural or 
artificial excavations in the rocks, frequently cut laterally in the 
hills, and often left uncovered, which, like other caves, would be 
resorts for wild men and beasts. éy mvevpatt axafaprw —in an 
unclean spirit. 

3. pvypaow. This, like pvnpecwv, v.2, means properly monuments. 
Tombs is a Biblical meaning. ‘This adds to the previous statement 
that the man came from the tombs, that he had his home there. 


vjuaccy, instead of uvnuelots, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. 8 ABCL ATI etc. 


ovoe advo ovKert ovdels COvvato — literally, and not even with a 
chain could no one no longer bind him. The RV. manages, by an 
ingenious arrangement of the negatives, to hide their barbarism. 
But the original couples them together without any mitigation of 
their effect. The TR. evidently omits otxérs to get over this 
roughness. 


ov6é, instead of ovre, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. 8 BCDL A 33, etc. dduoet, 
instead of addvceouv, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. BC* L 33, two mss. Lat. Vet. 
ovkére before ovdels Tisch. Treg, WH. RV. 8 BC* DL A 13, 28, 69, 124, 
346, Lat. Vet. (most mss.) Vulg. 


4. dia 76 aitov ToAAdKts medals Kal aAvoecr dedécbar— on account 
of his having been bound often with fetters and chains. The perf. 
inf. here, and in dveorao6a and cvvrerpibOa is used to denote the 
relation of these past acts to the present inability.2 médas kat 
aAvoeot — bonds for the feet and other parts of the body. dte- 
oracba K. ovvretpipOa — rent asunder, and crushed together. 
Breaking by pulling, and by the opposite motion of crushing, are 
denoted severally. 

kal ovdeis ioyvev adtov dapdca'— and no one had strength to tame 
him. The statement of reasons for their inability to bind him 
ends with guyrerpifOar, and this introduces another independent 
statement. 

5. €v Tois pvyjpacw kK. év Tots opeat—in the tombs and in the 
mountains. Probably, these are specific and general designations 
of place —7n the tombs and in other parts of the hills. tw xpalwv 
k. kataxortwv — he was crying and cutting. This vivid circumlo- 





1 See on 372, 124, 2 On this use of 4 with the inf. and art., see Win. 44, 6. 
8 See Win. 44, 7. 
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cution for the impf. is characteristic of Mk. The forcible descrip- 
tions of the violence and frenzied strength of the demoniac are 
also peculiar to Mk. Mt. tells us simply that no one could pass 
that way, and Lk. that he went about naked. Two qualities in 
Mk. lead to this: first, his vividness of narration, and secondly, 
his desire to emphasize the greatness of Jesus’ miracles. 

6. azo paxpobev — from a distance.’ mpocexivycey atte — he 
made obetsance to him.” ‘The verb in the N.T. denotes prostration 
before another in token of reverence, but properly it denotes 
reverence by kissing the hand towards another. 

This act of homage seems inconsistent with the expostulation 
which follows. It is evident, throughout the narrative, that Jesus 
has to deal with a hostile attitude in the man, dominated, as he is, 
by the demon. But the demons, nothwithstanding, recognize 
Jesus’ mastery over them, and adopt a suppliant rather than a 
defiant attitude. The zpooexvves is not inconsistent with the 
dpkilw, OF mapexade, v.'". 

Aeyet, says. The historical present, characteristic of Mk. 


This reading, instead of eize, said, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. s ABCKLM A 
Harcl. etc. 


7. Ti éuol kal coi —What have I to do with thee? This repro- 
duces the language of 1%, a more or less suspicious imitation. 
The language of the expostulation is exactly the same as in Lk. 
In Mt. it is Té Hpty Kat col, vié trod @eov; As this is probably a 
reproduction of what was spoken originally in Aramaic, the resem- 
blance points strongly to the interdependence of the Synoptics. 
The man speaks here under the influence of the demons possess- 
ing him, identifying himself with them, but not so as to represent 
their plurality stated in v.°. It was such addresses as this which 
led Jesus to prevent the recognition of himself by the demoniacs. 

pn pe Bacavions — torment me not. This would easily imply 
that Jesus’ command to them to vacate the man implied remand- 
ing them to the place of torment. And Lk.’s account follows this 
out in the aBvocor, 8. Also Mt. in zpo xatpod, 8”. But Mk. is 
not constructed on that basis, as he substitutes éw tis xwpas for 
eis THY aBvooov. According to him, this would represent therefore 
the man’s insane terror of being driven out of his haunts. 

8. é\eyev yap — The reason of the protest of the demons against 
Jesus’ interference with them was his command to them to vacate. 
It is difficult to find a place to put this in, as the man’s action 
and words in the preceding verse seem to succeed each other 





1 waxpddev. The prep. expresses the same relation as the termination of the 
adv. On this redundancy, belonging to later Greek, see Win. 65, 2. The adv. 
itself belongs to the same period. 

2 This use of the dat. is peculiar to later authors, the regular construction being 
the acc, See Win. 4, 31,14. 
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immediately in such a way as to make one act, occasioned appar- 
ently by his sight of Jesus at a distance. But evidently this 
sequence must be interrupted somewhere to introduce this. 

aito— to him. Only the man has been mentioned before, 
which would lead us to refer this to him. But the command is 
evidently addressed to the demon. ‘The confusion is due to the 
identification of the two. 

"HéeAOe, 75 rvedpa TO aKdOaprov — Come out, thou unclean spirit.’ 

9. Ti dvopd oo ;—Whatis thy name ?* It is a curious question, 
why Jesus asked this question of the demoniac, and it has been 
curiously answered ; ¢.g. that Jesus saw the state of the case, and 
wished to bring it out in order to impress on the witnesses the 
greatness of the miracle. This ostentation we know to be far 
from the spirit of Jesus, who performed his miracles for beneficent 
purposes alone, and with secrecy, instead of ostentation. We are 
in the region of conjecture here, but we can guess at it somewhat 
after this fashion. May it not be, that the purpose of Jesus was 
hindered by this identification of the man with the demons, lead- 
ing him to resist the cure? In that case, Jesus might ask the 
question in order to bring before the man the nature of the power 
holding him in thrall, so as to make some break in the terrible 
sympathy and alliance of the two. But it is all mixed up with 
the question as to the nature of this possession, and how far the 
account of the cure has been modified by the view of it taken by 
the narrators. It is comparatively useless to discuss details where 
the main facts are so much in doubt. 

kal A€yer adto Aceywwv — And he says to him, Legion. 


Aéyer aT, instead of dmexplOn, éywr, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. s ABCKLM 
AII zext, two mss. Lat. Vet. Vulg. Memph. Syrr. 

Aeyiav, instead of Aeyedy, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. 8* B* CDL A Lat. 
Vet. Vulg. Memph. Syrr. 


Legion is the Roman name for a body of soldiers numbering, 
when full, 6000 men. Of course, it is a rhetorical and exagger- 
ated statement by the man of his state, as if he had said, / fee/ as 
if I were possessed by a thousand devils. 

étt ToAAO eopeyv — because we are many. Lk. puts this state- 
ment into the mouth of the Evangelist, saying himself that it was 
because many demons entered into the man. But it seems that 
Mk. is more correct, as he is certainly more effective, in making 
the demoniac say this ; for it traces back to the man himself the 
hallucination which gives shape to the story. In Lk. the plural- 
ity, which formed a part of the man’s delusion, is transferred to 
the statement of facts. 





1 On the use of the nom., instead of the voc., see Win. 29, 2. 
2 On the omission of the art. with dvouza, see Win. 19, 24. 
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10. kat wapexader adtov ToXAG iva py ata aroateiAn — And he 
besought him much that he would not send them. 


avra, instead of avrovs, Tisch. Treg. WH. BC A etc. But adtra looks 
like an emendation. 


Here, again, the man identifies himself with the demons, but 
not so as to protest any longer against their expulsion. Only one 
demon has been mentioned before, vv.” *. But with v.’, it begins 
to be assumed that there is a host of them, and the plural is used. 

€£w tis xopas — out of the country.” Lk. says eis tiv aBvocoyr, 
into the abyss, t.e. into Gehenna, the place of evil spirits. And it 
has been supposed that our phrase means out of the earth, mak- 
ing it equivalent to this. But plainly, ywpa does not mean the 
earth as distinguished from the under world, but one part of the 
earth as distinct from another. yy is the proper word for earth, or 
world. But just as plainly, the translation, owt of the country (put 
into the mouth of the demons, so to speak), creates another diffi- 
culty. What preference they should have for one country over 
another is one of the mysteries connected with these stories of 
demoniacal possession. It can be explained only as part of the 
hallucination of the demoniac, to be referred possibly to his terror 
of city or town, and his unwillingness to be driven out of the soli- 
tary wild district haunted by him. Lk.’s statement is probably an 
attempt to remove the difficulty. 

11. zpos TO dpe. — on the mountain side? 


T@ Oper, instead of ra dpyn, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. and about all the 
principal sources. 


xXoipwv — swine. The presence of these unclean animals, so 
abhorrent to the Jews, indicates, what we know from other 
sources, that the region was inhabited by a mixed population, in 
which Gentiles predominated.® 

12. kal wapexaXeoav aitov—and they besought him* Here the 
subject changes from the man speaking for the demons to the 
demons speaking through the man. 

aréuwov — Lk. says, tva érurpéedn, that he would permit, a modifi- 
cation which Mk. introduces in his account of Jesus’ answer. 


Omit rdprtes of Satuoves with mapexddecay, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. 8 BCLA 
I, 13, 28, 69, 102, 118, 131, 209, 251, 346, Memph. 


13. Kat érerpepev — and he permitted them. 


Omit ev0éws 6 "Inoods, tmmediately Fesus, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. 8 BCLA 
I, 28, 102, 118, 131, 209, two mss. Lat. Vet. Memph. Pesh. 





1 On the use of ééw as a prep., see Win. 54, 6. 

2On the use of zpés with dat., see Win. 48e. The art. denotes the mountain 
in the vicinity. 3 See Schiirer, V. Ze. II. 1, ret. 

4 The meaning deseech belongs to rapaxadcty only in later Greek. 
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ciandOov cis ToVs xoipovs — entered into the swine. Itis evidently 
the intention of the writer that the man was possessed by a host 
of demons, and that this host of demons — no less would be re- 
quired — entered into the herd of (two thousand) swine. This 
literalizing of the demoniac’s Zegzon, the multiplication of the 
difficulty of possession by the thousands, and the addition of the 
difficulty of demoniac possession of swine, makes this part of 
the story a tax upon our belief. Demoniacal possession is in 
itself such a tax, but this story shows whereto such belief in a 
credulous age tends. ‘The facts in this case are the cure and the 
rush of the frightened swine. The traditional account connects 
them in such a way as to make Jesus responsible for one as well 
as the other. Leave out now the elements of the story con- 
tributed by the idea of possession, and substitute the theory of 
lunacy, and the rational account of the fright and destruction of 
the swine is that it was occasioned by some paroxysm of the 
lunatic himself. 

Kal dppnoe 7 ayéAn Kata Tod Kpynuvod eis THv Oddaccay, ws 
ducxthvo.— and the herd rushed down the declivity into the sea, 
about two thousand (of them). 


Omit foav 6¢, and there were, before ws dicx lw, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. 
x BC* DL A 1, mss. of Lat. Vet. Vulg. Memph. Pesh. 


Kpnpvov, a perfectly good Greek word, occurs in the N.T. only 
in the parallel Synoptical accounts of this event, and the verbal 
resemblance is an important item in the proof of the interde- 
pendence of the Synoptics. 

ws dury/Avot in the reading adopted is in apposition with 9 ayéAn 
— the herd, about two thousand (of them). 

14. Kat of Bockovres atrovs épvyov Kat amyyyetav— And those 
feeding them fled and brought the news. 


Kail oi, instead of Oi dé, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. s ABCDLM A two mss. 
Lat. Vet. Syrr. avrovs, instead of rods xolpous, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. 
x BCDL A 13, 69, 124, 346, Latt. Memph. Pesh. am7yyerXayv, instead of 
aviyyeday, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. s ABCDKLM II etc. 


cis THV 7OAW Kal eis TOUS dypovs — to the city and to the farms. 
modu is the city Gergesa (Gerasa) in the neighborhood.’  dypovs 
denotes the farms or hamlets in the vicinity. Kat 7A@ov — and 
they came, viz. the inhabitants generally. 


HAOov, instead of é&MNOov, they came out, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. x¢ 
ABKLMU II* 33, etc. Memph. Harcl. 


15. Kal Oewpodor tov SarpoviLopevov Kabjpevoy ipatirpévov — and 
they behold the demoniac sitting clothed. @ewporvor, they behold, 
expresses the kind of sight directed towards notable objects.” 








1 See on v.1, 2 See Thay.-Grm. Lex. Synonyms of Gewpety. 
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Sapovi€opevov is timeless. ‘The temporal relation would be 
expressed by the aor. daponcbara.’ ipatirpévov — clothed. This 
implies what Lk. states, that the man in his previous state had 
torn his clothes from him. Lk. 87%. rov éoynxora Tov Aeyrova — 
who had the legion. We have already seen how it is implied that 
Mk. accepts the man’s account of himself in telling the story of 
the swine. Here he does it expressly. kal éhoByOnoav — and 
they were frightened. The thought of the miracle alone produced 
this effect. 

16. Kat duyyoavro— and... reported in full, rehearsed. The 
verb denotes the fulness of the account — they went through it 
all. 


17. THEY BESHECH HIM TO DEPART 


This is the only case in our Lord’s ministry in which his mira- 
cles operated against him in this way, and it is to be accounted 
for by the strange element in this case, the mixture of gain and 
loss in the result. Men welcome a beneficent power, and so we 
find the multitudes following Jesus. But they are repelled from a 
destructive power, and all the more, if it is supernatural. This 
explains the singular treatment, but the infraction of our Lord’s 
rule, to use his power only for beneficent purposes, is itself to be 
accounted for. And it enforces the question already raised, if 
this is not one of the cases in which we have to separate between 
the facts and the explanations and inferences of the Evangelists. 
The facts are the cure of the man and the destruction of the 
swine. But is Jesus responsible for the destruction? The whole 
idea of possession is beset with serious difficulties, and in this case, 
the substitution of lunacy for possession removes not only these, 
but also this anomaly in the action of Jesus. 

18. éuBaivovros — As he was entering. The present part. de- 
notes action contemporaneous with that of the principal verb. 


éuBatlvoytos, instead of éuBdvtos, was come, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. & 
ABCDKLM AITI 1, 33, 124, most mss. Lat. Vet. Vulg. 


6 datpovicbets — He who had been possessed with demons. The 
aor. part. denotes a state preceding the action of the principal 
verb.” 

iva pet avrov 7 — that he may be with him? 

19. Kai otk adjxev aitov — and he did not permit him. 


kal, instead of 6 6€ Inoots, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. s ABCKLM ATI 1, 
33, 102, two mss. Lat. Vet. Vulg. Memph. Syrr. 





1See Burton, V. 7. Moods and Tenses, 123. 2 See on tov damorGopevor, v.15. 
3 On the use of iva with subj. after a verb of asking, see Win. 144, 8. Clearly, 
the clause with iva expresses the contents of the petition, not its purpose. 
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Kal drdyyeAov doa 6 Kiipios co. reroinxev—and report how 
much the Lord hath done for thee. 


amdyye:Nov, instead of avdyyedor, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. s BC A etc. 
memolnkev, instead of érolnce, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. 8 ABCL II etc. 


This command, the exact opposite of the injunction of secrecy 
usually enforced by Jesus, is due to the fact that this was a region 
not frequented by him, and in which, therefore, the ordinary 
reasons for such silence were inoperative. His enemies were not 
here, nor his injudicious friends, nor the people to be blinded by 
his miracles to his more spiritual work. But it was a region rarely 
visited by him, and out of which he himself had just been driven, 
where therefore the story told by this man would be the only 
message of glad-tidings brought to the people. Moreover, the 
message which Jesus gives him does not concern our Lord him- 
self, but God, to whom 6 Kupuos evidently refers. The effect pro- 
duced would thus be, not a false Messianism, as in Galilee, but a 
sense of God’s presence and pity. The demoniac’s story would 
counteract the impression made by the destruction of the swine. 
And it would be kept in Decapolis, where it would do no harm, 
and away from the already excited Galilee. 

doa 6 Kipids cou meroinker, kal Aenoe ce — how much the Lord 
hath done for thee, and pitied thee. 

5 Kvpvos — is evidently used of God, as neither the man himself 
nor his friends would understand its application to Jesus. And 
besides, this is a case in which Jesus would especially desire to 
call attention to what God had done for him. Lk. says 6 @eds, 8™. 

20. 77 AckaroAec — Decapolis, the ten city district, is the name 
applied to the cities, east of the Jordan, liberated by Pompey from 
Jewish rule, which united in the ten city alliance. These cities 
had been Hellenistic since the Syrian conquest, had been con- 
quered and subjected to Jewish rule by the Maccabees, and were 
finally liberated by Pompey. Schiirer, II. 1, 23, 1. 


RAISING OF THE DAUGHTER OF JAIRUS, AND HEAL-— 
ING OF THE WOMAN WITH AN ISSUE OF BLOOD 


21-43. Jesus, repelled by the people of Decapolis, returns 
to the western shore of the lake, and there raises the daughter 








1 The translation gives just the slight irregularity of the Greek; “ how much” is 
the object of the first verb; and an adverb modifying the second, which is pre- 
cisely the double use of dca. So Meyer, who calls it zeugmatisch, On the con- 
junction of the perf. and aor., see Win. 272. The perf. suggests the present 
condition as well as the past act, while the aor. denotes only the past action. 
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of a synagogue ruler by the name of Jairus. On his way to 
the house of Jatrus, he 1s approached in the crowd by a 
woman with an issue of blood, who is healed at the touch 
of his garment. 


21. cis TO repay madw ownxOn — having crossed over to the other 
side, again there was gathered. 


els TO mépay maduy, instead of radu els TO wépav, Tisch. 8 D mss. of Lat. 
Vet. Syrr. It is more in Mk.’s manner to connect macy with curynx On. 


kal yv Tapa THY Oaraccav — And he was by the sea. According 
to Mt., Jairus came to Jesus while he was in the house. He places 
the events after the crossing of the lake in the following order: 
first, the healing of the paralytic, and the dispute about forgiveness 
of sins; then, the call of Matthew; then, the question of John’s 
disciples about fasting ; and then, while he was saying these things, 
the coming of Jairus. And these events are connected all the way 
through by marks of time, fixing the chronological connection. 
Mizigu?: 

22. Kai epxerar eis Tov apyiovvaywywv '— And there comes one of 
the synagogue-rulers. 


Omit idov before épxera, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. s BDL A 102, mss. of 
Lat. Vet. Vulg. Memph. Pesh. 


According to Schiirer, the dpyvovvaywyos is to be distinguished 
from the apyxwv, the officer having general direction of the affairs 
of the synagogue ; and he is not an official conducting the worship, 
for which no special appointment was made ; but he is the officer 
entrusted with the care of public worship, including the appoint- 
ment of readers and preachers. Mt. calls Jairus an dpywv, and 
Lk. uses the two names interchangeably, which is explained 
by the fact, that the two offices, though distinct, might be com- 
bined in one person. Generally, there was only one épxicvvaywyos 
in each synagogue, and eis tév dpxiovvaywywv may mean one of 
the class simply. S. Schiirer, II. 2. 27. 

23. mapaxaret — beseeches. 


mapakane?, instead of rapexdde., besought, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. s ACL 
33; etc. 


éxeu €oxdtws — 1s at the point of death? 
Mt. says dpru éredevtnoev, just died, evidently confounding this 








1 Gpxtavvaéywyos is found in profane writings only in Inscriptions. 
2 égydtws iS found in the N.T. only here. Its use to denote at the point of death, 
in extremis, is condemned by Atticists. See Thay.-Grm, Lex. 
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with the message brought later by members of his household. Lk. 
says drOvnokev, was dying. iva €hOwv ériOns — that you may come 
and lay.’ va cwby kat Enon — that she may be saved and live. 


iva owOH Kal (jon, instead of brws... (poeta, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. 
x BCDL A 13, 69, 346, most wzss. Lat. Vet. Vulg. Memph. 


24. nKxodrovda . . . (dyAos) . . ., Kal cvvebALBov —a crowd fol- 
lowed, and they pressed, 


THE WOMAN WITH AN ISSUE OF BLOOD 


There is a peculiar turn given to this story by the statement of 
Mk. and Lk. that Jesus vecognized that power had gone forth from 
him. Mt. treats it as an ordinary miracle, in which Jesus con- 
sciously exercises his healing power. But Mk. and Lk. represent 
it as a miracle in which the woman herself, unknown to Jesus, 
draws upon his healing power, and Jesus knows it only by the 
departure of the power, of which he becomes conscious as he 
would be of any bodily change happening to him. It would seem 
that this is a case in which the miracle was performed directly by 
God, without the intervention of Jesus, of which Jesus becomes 
aware by the touch of the woman, but not by the loss of power. 
This makes an opening, as Mt.’s account does not, for the expla- 
nation of Mk. and Lk. The fact for which they try to make way 
in their account is the cure of the woman without the intervention 
of Jesus. But here again, we have to distinguish between the fact 
which they preserve for us, and their explanation, arising from 
reflection on the fact. The one is a matter of testimony, and the 
other of judgment. 


25. Kai yu otoa — And a woman being. 


Omit tis, @ certain, before odoa, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. 8 ABCL A mss. 
Lat. Vet. Vulg. Memph. Harcl. 


ovoa ev pioe aipatos étn dwdexa — being in an issue of blood 
twelve years.’ here is nothing in the language, which is quite 





== = — ————— 


1 This is explained by Win. as a weakened form of imp. 43,5@. My prayer ts, 
that you may come. On the laying on of hands, see on 141, 

2 cuvé@\cBov is found in the N.T. only in this passage. The change from the 
sing. jxoAovder to the plur. is due to the crowding being thought of, not as the act 
of the crowd collectively, but individually. 

3 The prep. denotes the state of the woman. The pres. part. otca is used here 
of a past state continuing into the present, a temporal relation properly expressed 
by the perf. Burton, 1. 7. Moods and Tenses, 131 ¢. 
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general, not technical, to denote the nature of this hemorrhage, 
but it was probably menstrual. 

26. rodAa rabotca bd TOAAGY tatpov — having suffered many 
things at the hands of many physicians.’ Samavynocaca ta Tap’ éav- 
ths mavta — having spent all that she had? 

pndev opeArnbetoa — seeing that she was no way benefited? pndev 
is used, instead of ovdev, because of the writer’s way of conceiving 
what is nevertheless stated as a fact. He is giving here not only 
the facts, but the facts as they lay in the woman’s mind and 
became her reasons for coming to Jesus. He suggests that she 
knew all this, and reasoned it out this way, and this subjective 
view is implied in the use of pydev. Win. 55, 9, B. 

27. dxovoaca Ta TeEpt Inoov — having heard the things concerning 


Jesus. 


Ta is inserted before wept by Tisch. (Treg. marg.) WH. RV. 8* BC* A 
etc. 


The things concerning Jesus were the reports of his miracles. 
So far, the participles have denoted the particulars of the woman’s 
state, previous to her coming to Jesus, and this identity of relation 
has led to the use of xat or aAAa to connect them. Now, the narra- 
tive passes over to a new relation, and the conjunction is dropped. 
€hOovca— having come. Here, the long line of participles ceases to 
be elegant, and should have been replaced by 7A@e kal, she came 
and. 

28. “Or. eav awa Kav Tov ipatioyv — Lf I touch his garments 
only. 


éav GWwua Kav Tv ivaridy, instead of kav rav ivariwy... dYouat, 
Tisch. Treg. marg. WH. RV. 8 BCL A etc. 


The woman seeks to be cured in this surreptitious way because 
of her uncleanness.’ 

29. éyvw TO oopati—she knew in her body. The changed 
condition, like the disease itself, would make itself known physi- 
cally. ore tarae ao THs paotiyos — that she has been healed of the 


1 yr differs from azo in such cases as denoting wzder, or at the hands of, an effi- 
cient cause, while ar) means merely from, an occasional cause. Win. 47 4. p. 364, 
368, Thayer’s Translation. 

map’ éavrys is a case of attraction, the prep. taking the gen. after it, instead of 
the dat., as if it were connected with Saravjcaca. See Win. 47 0. 66, 6. 
fe 3 On the absurd medical treatment of such cases, see Geikie, Life of Christ, 
chap. 42. 

4 Literally, zf 7 touch if even his garments. It is a case of condensed structure, 
with awa repeated after cay, understood. 67. introduces a direct quotation. In 
translating the clause, ozZy or even belongs with garments, not with touch.— // / 
touch his garments only. 

5 See Lev. 1575-27, 


H 
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scourge! daoré is used in Greek writers to denote any calamity 
providentially, a paorvé Oeod. But the providential view does not 
appear in the N.T. use, but only a figurative designation of the 
effect of disease. 

30. éy éavra—in himself. Denotes the inwardness of his 
knowledge, proceeding from his own feelings, not from his 
knowledge of what the woman had done. This feeling is where 
Jesus’ knowledge of the facts began, and signifies that he had no 
conscious part in the miracle. Also the expression ripv é€ adrod 
Svvapivy eEeAOortoar, the power gone out from him, indicates that the 
writer conceives of the cure as effected not by the conscious exer- 
cise of power by Jesus, but by power that went out from him 
involuntarily, and of which he became conscious only afterwards. 
Lk. relates the story from the same point of view. Mt. tells us 
that the woman expected to be cured in that way, but that Jesus 
felt the touch, and sought the woman out, after which the miracle 
proceeded in the ordinary way. It is possible that the cure took 
place without Jesus’ intervention, but by a direct Divine act, as in 
the other cases in which the throng about him sought to touch 
even the hem of his garment, and as many as touched were healed. 
Only, in this case, Jesus knew in some way that there had been a 
touch on him different from that of the crowd, and chose to trace 
it and bring himself into personal contact with the person from 
whom it proceeded, instead of allowing it to remain in the imper- 
sonal form which was necessary in the case of numbers doing the 
same thing. This has been interpreted by Mk. and Lk. into a 
miracle done not by Divine intervention, but coming from a spring 
of power in Jesus, which could be drawn on, but not without his 
feeling the efflux, the loss of power. While Mt. has reduced it to 
a miracle of the ordinary kind. 

32. rHv TovTo roncacayv —her who aid this. ‘This is anticipat- 
ing the result of his search. Jesus was ignorant who had done it, 
and so of course, whether it was man or woman. 

33. doBybciou x. Tpeuovea — the aor. pass., denoting a past act, 
and the pres., denoting a present state ; having been frightened and 
trembling. 

34. traye eis eipyvyv—go in health. An exact translation of 
the Heb. niw5 55, the salutation used by them in saying /are- 
well. eipyvyn does not have its Greek meaning, feace, but one 
imported directly from the Heb., general wellbeing, or in this case, 
health. This is the primary meaning of the Heb. word, and feace 
only a secondary meaning, whereas feace is the only meaning of 
the Greek word. Our version translates it always peace, which is 
misleading. 





1 iara: is a perfect pass. of the deponent verb idoua:, which has a passive signi- 
fication in the perf., aor. pass., and 1 fut. 
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Kat toO tyms — and be well. This must not be taken to mean 
that the cure was performed now for the first time, as everything 
in the story points to the fact that the cure was effected when she 
touched Jesus, v.™. 


THE DAUGHTER OF JAIRUS. 


This is the only case of raising of the dead related by all the 
Synoptics. Only Lk. tells of the case at Nain, 7". The words, 
she did not die, but sleeps, lend themselves so readily to the sup- 
position that this was not a case of raising the dead, that it is no 
wonder that they have been so used. Beyschlag treats it as a case 
in which the state ordinarily called death has been reached, but 
in which there has been no final separation of soul and body, so 
that there is a possibility of awakening, which there would not be, 
if the connection between the two had been actually severed. 
Holtzmann treats the language more rudely as a contradiction 
within the story itself of its miraculous intention. Everything 
else in the three accounts favors the hypothesis of death. The 
announcement in Mt. is that the child is dead, in Mk. and Lk., 
that she is dying, and later, that she is dead. Lk. says that they 
knew her to be dead, an expression which is inappropriate, if it was 
their mistaken supposition. And Jesus signifies his sense of the 
momentousness of the occasion by taking with him only the three, 
a selection reserved for the critical periods of his life. On the 
other hand, the explanation of Jesus’ words, which makes she did 
not die, but sleeps mean that this was not an ordinary case of 
death, though really death ; but resembling sleep, since the child 
was to be raised, does not seem quite adequate. And Beyschlag’s 
explanation is worthy of serious consideration. But it is purely an 
exegetical consideration. His general objection to miracles of 
resurrection is a question by itself, and the theory of miracles to 
which it belongs discredits many of Jesus’ miracles without suffi- 
cient reason. He attributes the genuine cases to the immense 
influence of Jesus’ personality on other men, with its reaction on 
the body, and of course excludes all miracles on nature, and of 
actual reanimation of a dead body. When once the soul and body 
are finally severed, the possibility of reanimation ceases. Mean- 
time, it seems quite certain that the narratives themselves treat 
this as a case of raising the dead. 
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35. Epxovrat dd Tod dpxiovvaywyou — they come from the syna- 
gogue's ruler’s house. The Greek says from the synagogue ruler, 
but he was with Jesus, and they bring the message to him. 

Stuy Ovydtnp cov amébave* té ere oKUAXNES TOV dLddoKaAOV ; — thy 
daughter has died; why troublest thou the teacher Surther 2} 

36. “Incots wapaxovoas — Jesus having overheard, i.e. heard 
what was not addressed to him. 


Omit ev0éws before tapaxovoas, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. s BDL A 1, 28, 
40, 209, 225, 271, mss. Lat. Vet. Vulg. Memph. Pesh. etc. apaxovcas, 
instead of dxovcas, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. x* etch BL A one ms. Lat. Vet. 


povov maiareve—In accordance with the ordinary use of the 
present imp., this means, old on to your faith, do not lose it.’ 

37. per aitod ovvakoAovOnoa — Literally, to accompany with 
him. The ordinary construction is the dat. 


per’ avrod, instead of avrg, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. 8 BCL A one ms. 
Lat. Vet. Pesh. 


Ilérpov, x. laxwBov, x. Iwavvnv — The prominence here given to 
these three is repeated at the Transfiguration and in Gethsemane 
(9? 14*). The reason for admitting only these in this case is the 
same which led him to enjoin secrecy in regard to his miracles 
generally, but which is enhanced by the extraordinary nature of 
this miracle. His miracles generally earned him an undesired 
notoriety, but this would startle even one accustomed to them, and 
would excite a furor among the people. Note on 1. 

38. Kai epxovrar . . . Kal Oewpe? OdpvBov Kal KAalovras — and 
they come... and he sees a crowd and persons weeping. 


€pxovrat, instead of €pxerat, he comes, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV.8 ABCDF A 
I, 33, some mss. Lat. Vet. Vulg. Memph. Pesh. kal before «Xalovras, Tisch. 
Treg. WH. RV. s ABCLMU AII mss. Lat. Vet. Vulg. Syrr. 


dAadalovras — wailing, is an onomatopoetic word, coming from 
dAadd, a cry uttered originally by soldiers going into battle, but 
afterwards adapted to other cries expressing various feelings. 
Elsewhere, in the N.T., it is used only in 1 Cor. 13', to denote 
the clanging of a cymbal. It is used very appropriately of the 
monotonous wail of hired mourners. 

39. Ti OopuBeiabe kai kAaltere; —Why do you make a tumult and 
weep? Mt. also speaks of the crowd as OopyBovpevov, and intro- 
duces aidnrds, flute-players. There was the exaggerated noise 
and ostentation of hired mourners. 





1 gx¥AAecs Means properly fo flay, and is used in the weakened sense, fo troudle, 
only in the Biblical and stiil later Greek. In the N.T. it is a rare word, and its 
use here and in the parallel passage, Lk. 849, is one of the strong indications that 
the Synoptical Gospels are interdependent, 2 See Win. 43, 3 2. 
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TO matovov ovK ameHavev, GAAG Kabevder — the child did not die, but 
sleeps. This may be said from the standpoint of Jesus, who 
knows that she is to be raised, so turning her death into sleep. 
But see note at beginning of paragraph. 

kal KateyeAwy aitov — and they laughed him down. They under- 
stood him literally, and Lk. says that they knew the child to be 
dead. 

40. aitos d¢ exBadrwv ravtas — but he, having put out all. 


avrds dé, instead of 6 dé, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. s BCDL A 33, Lat. Vet. 
except one ws. Vulg. Memph. 


Kal Tous pet aitov—and those with him, viz. Peter, James, and 
John. 
érov Hv TO TaLdiov — where the child was. 


Omit dvakeluevoy, dyzng, after madlov, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. 8 BDL A 
102, mss. Lat. Vet. Memph. 


41. TadwOa, xovp — Maiden, arise. TadiOd is the Chaldaic 
xmoy, fem. of sv, @ youth. xovp is the Heb. imp. oY. Kxodpe 
of the TR. is the proper fem. form. xovu is the masc. used as an 
interjection. The language of Jesus reproduced here is an indi- 
cation that he spoke in Aramaic, the language of Palestine at the 
time. 


Kovp (Kody, Treg.), Tisch. WH. 8 BCLM 1, 33, 271, one ms. Lat. Vet. 
evyerpe, instead of éyeipar, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. s ABCDL AII etc. 


To Kopactov — Maiden." 

42. nv yap érav dwdexa — for she was twelve years old. This is 
introduced to explain the walking, nothing having been said about 
her age before. e&€ornoav etOis exotace peyddyn — they were 
amazed immediately with a great amazement. 


evOds after éféornoay, Tisch. (Treg. marg.) WH. RV. 8 BCL A 33, 
Memph. 


43. duecreiAato — he commanded? iva pydets yvot — that no one 
know. 
yvot, instead of yv@, Tisch. Treg. WH. 8 BDL. 


Weiss contends that the words of Jesus, maiden, arise, do not 
mean that she is to awake from the sleep of death, but that the 





1Jn the earlier writers, this word is used disparagingly, belonging, as it does, 
only to colloquial speech. It is a rare word in the N.T., and its use here and in 
the parallel account, Mt. 974, points in the same direction as the use of cxvAdets, 
v.35, 

2 This is a weakened sense of both noun and verb, which denote the actual 
putting one out of his senses, beside himself, and it belongs to later Greek. On 
the use of the dat. akin to the acc. of kindred signification, see Win. 32, 2, at end. 

3 The nearest approach to this meaning in earlier Greek is fo decide or deter- 
mine, ‘This meaning belongs in the main to Biblical Greek, 
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maiden already raised from the dead by the power of God, is to 
rise from her couch. But this is pure assumption, there being 
nothing in common linguistic usage to justify this distinction. 
And it leaves out of sight the plain fact that the words of Jesus on 
such occasions are the signal for the performance of the miracle. 
Weiss is theory-bound in his treatment of the miracles. 


REJECTION AT NAZARETH 


vi.1-6. Jesus visits Nazareth, and teaches in the syna- 
gogue. His countrymen express their surprise at the wis- 
dom and power displayed by one so obscure in his origin, 
and Jesus ts prevented by their unbelief from the usual 
exercise of his healing gifts. 


1. Kat e&jdOev éxetbev — And he went out thence. With these 
words Mk. connects this visit with the events of the preceding 
chap. 

Mt. places this visit after the parables, saying expressly that it 
was after he had ended these parables! (138). Lk. tells us of a 
visit to Nazareth at the beginning of his ministry, 4, in which 
Jesus quotes the same parable as in this visit, of the prophet not 
without honor except in his own country. And the position in 
which he places this rejection at the beginning of the ministry in 
Galilee, and just before the record of the beginning of Jesus’ resi- 
dence in Capernaum, seems to indicate a connection between 
these events in the author’s mind. However, Lk. inserts in v.¥ 
a reference to works done in Capernaum, which is inconsistent 
with the place which he assigns to the visit, previous to the set- 
tlement in Capernaum. Mt. also notes the leaving Nazareth and 
settling in Capernaum, but places this present event after the par- 
ables. The accounts cannot be harmonized, except on the suppo- 
sition of a repetition of the visit to Nazareth, and his rejection 
there. It is easy enough to suppose that Jesus visited his family 
several times, and met this ungracious reception at the hands of 
his countrymen, but it is also quite evident that the Evangelists 
have got hold of one story, marked by the same details through- 
out, and have placed this one rejection in different parts of the 
Gospel. Two things are evident in regard to the chronological 
arrangement of the Gospels ; first, that the Evangelists intended 





1 See Note on Relation of Synoptical Accounts at beginning of ch. 5, for the 
place of the parables in Mt.’s account. And notice how Mt. thus connects the 
visit to Nazareth with the healing of Peter’s mother-in-law, which Mk. and Lk. 
put at the beginning of the Galilean ministry, while Mt., though connecting the 
two events as they do, puts them both at a late period. 
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to make such an arrangement, and secondly, that their several 
arrangements do not always agree. 

TV TaTpioa a’tov—his own country. Nazareth is the place 
meant, the residence of his family, and where he had lived him- 
self up to the beginning of his public ministry. 


epxeTar comes, instead of 7AGev came, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. s BCLD 
Harcl. marg. 


2. npfato Sibacxew ev tH cvvaywyn. There was no regularly 
appointed person to perform this office in the synagogue, but the 
apxtovvaywyos might select any one to read the lessons and to 
preach.' If any Rabbi was present, they would avail themselves 
of him for the purpose. Jesus used this opportunity as long as 
it was open to him, but he seems to have been denied the syna- 
gogue after a time. 

Kal ot ToAAOL axovovtes — and the many hearing him. 


Insert of before roddol, Tisch. (Treg. marg.) WH. RV. marg. BL 13, 28, 
69. 


The many means here ¢he multitude, all except a few. 

Ilofev tovtw tatta ;— Whence to this man these things? The 
demonstratives bring into sharp contrast the man and the things 
done by him; ¢azs man of whom we know everything and nothing 
great, and these wonderful things. ‘The same thing is repeated in 
the next clause, where rovrw replaces atr@ in the Crit. text. They 
imply by their question, which is evidently contemptuous in its 
tone, that these things are unaccountable, and their inference is 
not creditable to him, as it might easily be, from such facts. 
They reason that anything legitimate of this kind would have shown 
itself in his early life. kai dvvamets Tovatra . . . yevouevar. With this 
reading, the question in this v. resolves itself into three, or rather 
two questions and an exclamation. ‘The substitution of the parti- 
ciple yevouevar for the verb in the last part makes it an exclamation. 
The picture is of several groups of objectors, of which one throws 
out the sneer, “Whence to this one these things ?”’ another takes 
it up in the same tone, ‘‘ dnd what is the wisdom given to this 
one?” and a third exclaims, “And such miracles done through his 
hands /” 


TovTw, instead of a’rd, after dofetoa, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. s BCL A 
Memph. (most wzss. Lat. Vet. Vulg. 2/77). Omit 671 before kal duvadpers 
x Fete ABC2 EFGHLMSUV AI, 13, 28, 33, 69, mss. Lat. Vet. Vulg. Memph. 
ywouevat, instead of ylvovra, Treg. WH. RV. x* ee BL A 33, mess. Lat. 
Vet. Memph. 


3. 6 réxtwv — the wood-worker. Mt. says 6 tod téxtovos vids, — 
the son of the carpenter, 13”. The word réxtwv, which is found in 





1 See Note on apxiovvaywyos, 522. 2 See Win. 18, 3, end of section, 
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the N.T. only in these two parallel passages, means any worker in 
wood, rarely in any other substance. 6 vids ts Mapias — the son 
of Mary. The dropping out of Joseph in the gospel narrative 
probably indicates his death before this time of Jesus’ ministry. 
Kat adeAos — and brother. On the nature of this relation, see on 
3°. It should be added, in proof of the improbability that these 
ddeAghoi were anything else than brothers of Jesus, that Lk. 27 
speaks of Jesus as the first-born son. There is no more baseless, 
nor for that matter, prejudiced theory, in the whole range of Bibli- 
cal study, than that which makes Jesus the only child of Mary. 


kal ddedpds, instead of ddedpos dé, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. 8 BCDL A 
one ms. Lat. Vet. Memph. Pesh. 


éoxavoariLovto év aito — they were made to stumble in him, pre- 
vented from proper action by what they saw in him. On the 
meaning of the verb, see on 4”. The prep. denotes the person 
in whom the stumbling block is found. But its use in such a con- 
nection is unusual in Greek. And the repetition of the exact 
language in Mt. 13” furnishes another item in the linguistic proof 
of the interdependence of the Synoptical Gospels. 

4. Kai édeyev aitois 6 Incots — And Jesus said to them. 


Kal édeyev, instead of €deyev dé, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. s BCDL A 33, 
most mss. Lat. Vet. Vulg. Memph. Pesh. 


mpopytns — a prophet. The word means in classical Greek an 
interpreter of the gods, or of their oracles, and then in general, a 
seer. In the Biblical usage, it denotes an inspired teacher. 
ovyyevetow — kinsmen.' 


ovyyevedouy, instead of cvyyevéot, Tisch. Treg. WH. B* D2? EFGHLUV 
A I, 33, 69, 124, 209, 262, 271, 346. Insert avrod after cvyyevetouv, Tisch. 
Treg. WH. RV. BC* KLM? (A éavrod) 28, 71, 218, 235, most mss. Lat. 
Vet. Vulg. Memph. Syrr. 


This proverb has various forms, among them the one stating the 
principle on which they are all based, being Lamiliarity breeds con- 
tempt. It applies exactly to the case of our Lord at Nazareth, 
where he was brought up, and in that early private life showed no 
signs of the supernatural powers of his public ministry. There is 
always some difference that separates public from private life, a 
man not being called upon for the same exercise of his powers in 
the one as in the other. And to the unthinking person, this is a 
defect, because it seems to indicate something unreal, put on for 
the occasion, in the greatness of the man in whom it appears. 
And of course, if there is any real descent, the charge is true. 
But in the case of our Lord, there was only the difference that 





1“ A barbarous declension,” Thay.-Grm. Lex. 
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naturally belongs to the difference of the two spheres. In the 
same way, a statesman does not continually air his wisdom in 
private, which may be a sign of his greatness. 

5. ovk édvvato — he could not. Of course, this was a moral 
inability. Jesus required faith for the performance of his mira- 
cles, and that was wanting here; nay, there was a positive dis- 
belief, no mere doubt. He found elsewhere a poor wavering 
faith, but not enough lack to hinder his work of physical healing, 
though it kept him out of men’s souls. But here the general 
unbelief of the nation reached its climax, and prevented even this 
one good that his countrymen generally permitted him to do 
them. 

ei pr €Ocparevoe — except that he healed.’ appadatos —sick folk 


6. avpacey Sia THv amortiav aitayv—he marvelled at their 

unbelief 
éGavuacev, instead of €Gavuate, Tisch. WH. & BE*. 

Jesus’ wonder was a part of his humanity. He had a wonder- 
ful intuitive knowledge of men, and his proverb shows that he 
traced this unbelief to its source ; he could account for it, that is 
to say: but it exceeded his expectations, and excited his wonder. 

Tepinye Tas Kwpas—he went round about the villages. Jesus 
had left Capernaum for a time, and being rebuffed at Nazareth, 
he does not return to the former place, but makes a tour of the 
villages about Nazareth. 


MISSION OF THE TWELVE 


7-13. Jesus sends out the twelve to aid him in his more 
extended work. Hts instructions to them. 


Jesus is now engaged in one of those journeys through Galilee, 
in which he branches out from his more restricted work in the 
neighborhood of Capernaum, and instead of keeping the twelve 
with him after his ordinary custom, he sends them out in groups 
of two to help him in his work of proclaiming the kingdom, and 
preaching repentance, and healing the sick. His instructions, 
which are evidently practical in their nature, not ascetic, nor 





1 The regular construction would requie the inf. here, this verb being in the 
same construction as rocjoar, and not ésvvaro. 

2 This is exactly our word zzvalid, or infirm. 

3 Sia thy amcoriay iS an unusual construction with é0avuaceyv, in fact, the only case 
of itinthe N.T. (It seems quite improbable, both from the position and from the 
course of thought, that 6.4 todo in J. 722, belongs with v.21.) 
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involving any important principle, are that they should not encum- 
ber themselves with any unnecessary outfit, nor spend their time 
in finding better entertainment than that which first offers itself in 
any place that they enter. 


7. Kal mpooKadeirat Tovs dadexa — This statement belongs imme- 
diately with the preceding zepujye Tas Kopas K’KAwW diddoKwv. Evi- 
dently, this mission of the twelve is for the purposes of this wider 
work undertaken by him. In this going around from place to 
place, this attempt to cover more ground than usual, he calls in 
the aid of his disciples. »péato arocréAXev — Since the appoint- 
ment of the apostles, this is the first mention of such a general 
circuit as this, and hence this is designated as the heginning of 
Jesus’ sending them forth. So Meyer and others. // rison treats 
it as an idiosyncrasy of Mark’s, a part of his vivilvess of style. 
And I am inclined to agree with him, that the geneiul use of this 
verb in the Gospels is periphrastic and peculiar, many of the 
cases not yielding to treatment. But it is not peculiar to Mk., 
and this is a case in which there is evidently » eginning pointed 
out. 

dv00 dto— two by two.’ eovotay T. Tre sdsov TOV aKkabapTov 
— authority over the unclean spirits. This is to Mk. the repre- 
sentative miracle, being mentioned by him frequently as if it were 
by itself, where it is evident that it must have been accompanied 
by other miracles. See 1” 3%, Tex. Crit. It was so accompanied 
in this case. See v.* 

8. «i px paBdov povov— This was to be the only addition to 
their home outfit, the only thing that they were to take for the 
road. Mt. and Lk. do not make this exception, but expressly 
include the stick among the prohibited things. jun aprov, py mypav 
—no bread, no wallet (or haversack). This order, adopted by 
Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. is the natural order. The words belong 
together, as do wvnv and yaAKdv. aypay is a leather sack, haver- 
sack, used to carry provisions. avnv is the girdle or belt, in 
which they carried money. yaAxov means érass, or copper, and 
secondarily, money of any kind. 


dprov uh mhpay, instead of mihpay uh dprov, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. 8 
BCL A 33, Memph. 


9. todedeuevovs — The participle is put in the acc. asif to agree 
with a preceding acc. with an inf. The command to wear san- 
dals seems superfluous, but it is really a part of the injunction 
against any luxury in their outfit, being contrasted with shoes pro- 
tecting the upper part of the feet as well as the soles. There is 





1 §¥0 vo — is a Hebrew fashion of expressing the distributive idea, where the 
Greeks would say ava or xara vo. 
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no contradiction between this and the command not to buy san- 
dals for the journey, Mt. ro’, the latter being directed against the 
purchase of extra sandals over and above what they were wearing. 
But, while there is no contradiction, there is a difference ; they 
are two orders about this same matter of sandals. All that we 
can gather about it is, that Jesus gave some direction about san- 
dals in connection with the general direction for simplicity of 
equipment, of which the several Gospels have preserved different 
accounts. pa évdvonobe dv0 yit@vas — do not wear two tunics! 
Mt. and Lk. say that they were not to have or provide two tunics. 
But this forbids their wearing two, referring to a custom of dress 
belonging to persons of distinction, who wore two yirévas, an 
inner and an outer. See 476. Dic., article Dress, and Dic. of 
Antig., article Tunica. In general, these directions are against 
luxury in their equipment, and also against their providing them- 
selves with what they could procure from the hospitality of others. 
Evidently, if they took no food and no money, this dependence 
on others would be their only resort. See Mt. 10”. 


Treg. marg. WH. read évévcac0a, which is also the reading of Beza 
and Elzevir, with B? S If*. L and some others read évdedte6ar. Improba- 
ble and unsupported. 


10. éxel . . . €xeiDev — there . . . thence. The first of these 
refers to oixiay in the preceding, and the second to ézov. They 
were to remain in the one house until they left the place. This 
injunction is directed evidently against a restless and dissatisfied 
changing from one house to another. They were to be satisfied 
with the hospitality offered them. See Lk. 10’. 

11. os dy Toros py déEnTar, nde dxkovowow — With this reading, 
the subject changes in the second clause, so that it reads, “ what- 
ever place does not receive you, and they do not hear you.” 


Os dy Tomos pH SéEnrat, instead of dco av wh 5€Ewvrat, Tisch. Treg. WH. 
RV. & BL A® 13, 28, 69, 124, 346, Memph. Harcl. marg. 


éxtiwagate Tov xovv — This was a symbolical act, signifying that 
the actor considered even the dust of the place as defiling. See 
Lk. 10". eis praptupioy aitots — for a testimony unto them, not 
against them. It was to testify to the men themselves what the 
act signifies, viz. that these heralds of the Kingdom of God shook 
off all association with them as defiling. The rest of the verse is 
to be omitted. It is evidently copied from Mt. 10”. 


Omit auiy Néyw tyutv, Verily IT say unto you, to end of verse, Tisch. Treg. 
WH. RV. 8 BCDL A 17, 28, most mss, Lat. Vet. Vulg. 





1 On this change from the indirect to direct discourse, see Win. 63, II. 2. The 
RV. indicates the change of structure by inserting satd fe. And the change in 
bmodedemevous by inserting zo go. 
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12. exynprvtav va petavodow —they made proclamation that men 
should repent. On the meaning of the verbs, see on 1°. iva with 
the subj. denotes the contents of their proclamation, the same as 
the inf., not its purpose. See Win. 44, 8, a. 


éxhpviav, instead of éxjpuocov, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. 8 BCDL A Pesh. 
Harcl. marg. 


13. yAredov eAatw— they anointed with oil. This is the only 
place in the N.T., except James 5”, in which anointing and healing 
are mentioned together. Anointing was a frequent specific, how- 
ever, in ordinary medical treatment, and this would suggest its use 
in the symbolism of supernatural healing. a3féorovs — this word 
occurs only four times in the N.T., and two of these, the only ones 
in Mk., are this and v.° In this account of what the disciples 
did, we have the purpose of their mission, which is only implied 
mvs. 


HEROD’S CONJECTURE 


14-16. Herod hears of the miracles performed by the dts- 
ciples, and explains them by the supposition that Jesus 1s 
John the Baptist, whom he has beheaded, and who has risen 
from the dead. 


Herod Antipas, the tetrarch of Galilee, from his residence at 
Tiberias on the southern shore of the lake, would not hear much 
of Jesus. Our Lord never went there himself, owing probably to 
the unsympathetic attitude of the court, and its corrupting influ- 
ence on the Jewish element of the population.” But it is possible 
that the disciples, in this more extended tour, had come near 
enough to attract the attention of Herod, who was usually careless 
of the religious, or even of the possible political aspects of Jesus’ 
work. And the king, so called by courtesy, conscious stricken by 
his execution of John the Baptist, thinks that these miracles of 
which he hears are the work of the resurrected prophet. 


14. #Kovoev — the object of this verb is evidently the things just 
narrated, the work accomplished by the twelve. qavepov yap 
éyévero TO dvoua — this explains the preceding statement, showing 
how the works of the disciples led to these conjectures of Herod 
and others in regard to Jesus himself. Jesus became known 





1 Morison makes a curious mistake in supposing that the aor. subj. of the TR. 
means might, while the pres. sub. means may. This difference is expressed in 
Greek by a change of moods, not of tenses. 2 See Schiirer, II. I. 23, 33. 
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through the works of his disciples, and hence Herod found it 
necessary to account for him in some way. 

The Herod who beheaded John was Herod Antipas, son of 
Herod the Great and Malthace, and in the partition of his father’s 
kingdom, he was made tetrarch of Galilee and Perzea.’ 

Kal €Aeyev ote Iwavvys . . . éynyeptat €x vexpOv—and he said 
that John ... has risen from the dead. 


Kal édeyov, and they said, Treg. marg. WH. RV. marg. BD 6, 271 mss. 
of Lat. Vet. Improbable, as it makes Herod take up a common rumor, 
v.16, whereas it is evident that this strange conjecture started with the 
king’s conscience. éy7yepTat €k vexpGy, instead of €k vexp@v jnyépOn, Tisch. 
Treg. WH. RV. s BDL A 33, Latt. Memph. Pesh. 


Herod’s superstition and his guilty conscience raised this ghost 
to plague him. It has been suggested that Herod makes the state- 
ment in regard to John’s resurrection in order to account for the 
difference between his natural life, in which he performed no mira- 
cles, and this report of wonderful works. But it seems doubtful 
if Herod went so curiously into the matter as this. Rather, he 
wishes to account for these phenomena, and he does it by attrib- 
uting them to a man who had proved himself so far above mortal 
man by his own resurrection, that any other wonders seemed 
natural for him. évepyotowy at duvapes ev aito — the powers work 
in him, are active in him. In conjunction with a verb like évepyod- 
ow, dvvapes returns to its proper meaning of fowers. 

15. “AAXo de eAeyov — And others said. 


Insert 6é after &\Xoe Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. s ABCDEHKLS ATI Latt. 
Memph. Harcl. 


‘HAéas — Referring to the expectation that Elijah would return 
to the earth before the great day of the Lord (Mal. 4°). ort 
mpopytys ws eis TOV tpopyntav — that it ts a prophet like one of the 
prophets. The words do not express the idea that he was just a 
prophet, like one of the ordinary prophets, in distinction from the 
great prophet Elijah. This would require the idea of ordinariness 
to be more definitely expressed. It is the likeness to the old 
prophets, rather than unlikeness to some special one of them, that 
is meant to be emphasized. We do not need to suppose that these 
different opinions were expressed by people in conversation with 
each other, which would lead us to dwell on the points of con- 
trast. But it is quite probable that they were isolated statements, 
uttered at different times, and brought together here. 


Omit éoriv after rpopyrns, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. 8 BC* L At, 28, 33, 
209. Omit 7, or, before és, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. s ABCL II mss. Lat. 
Vet. Vulg. Memph. Pesh. 








1 On the genealogy of the Herodian family, see B73. Dic. 
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16. 6 ‘Hpwdys edeyev, “Ov eye drexepadtoa — Herod said, John, 
whom I beheaded. 
Zreyev, instead of eirev, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. BCL A 33, one ms. 


Lat. Vet. Omit ére before év, Tisch, Treg. WH. RV. 8 BDL 1, 28, 33, 67, 
124, 209, Latt. Syrr. 


Herod’s conjecture does stand in contrast with these others, of 
which he has heard. ov éyw drexehadioa — Herod dwells upon 
the thought, that this prophet who has now risen from the dead 
was beheaded by himself. Hence the relative clause, which con- 
tains this statement of the beheading, is placed first and éyw is 
expressed. 

"Twdvvny, obtos nyép0n — John, this one was raised, 


Omit éoruv: adrés, after otros, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. s*** BDL A 69, 
106, 346, mss. Lat. Vet. Vulg. (Memph.). Omit é€x vexp@v, from the dead, 
after 7yép6n, Tisch. (Treg.) WH. RV. 8 BL A 33, 102, Memph. Hier. 


ottos WyEpOn — “his one was raised. The pronoun, which is not 
necessary to the construction, is introduced in order to continue 
the solemn emphasis of the whole statement. Lk. 9’ says that 
Herod was perplexed by the report that John had risen from the 
dead, and said, “John I beheaded, but who ts this?” exactly 
reversing the positions of Herod and of the other parties to this 
discussion in our account. 


IMPRISONMENT AND EXECUTION OF JOHN 


17-29. Zk. tells the story of John’s tmprisonment and 
death at the hands of Herod, in order to explain Herod’s 
allusion to his beheading of John. 


Mk. has alluded to the fate of the Baptist, and now proceeds to 
tell the story of it. Herod Antipas had been married to a daughter 
of Aretas, king of Arabia, but on a visit to Jerusalem he had become 
enamoured of Herodias, the wife of his disinherited brother, and 
herself a member of the Herodian family, and had contracted an 
adulterous marriage with her. Here is where Mk. takes up the 
story, with John’s reproof of this adultery. It incensed Herodias 
especially, and though Herod imprisoned the brave prophet, he 
was so impressed with John’s saintliness, and even a sort of super- 
stitious fear of him, that he protected him against his wife’s fury. 





1 [This is a case of the noun being attracted from the principal into the relative 
clause, and taking its construction. 
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But Herodias, who was biding her time, took advantage of a birth- 
day feast given by Herod, and sent her daughter to dance before 
the king, and when the gratified king swore to give the girl any- 
thing she might ask, Herodias instructed her to ask for the head 
of John. The king was fairly trapped, and though sorely against 
his will, he sent a soldier and beheaded John in prison. 

Philip, commonly known as Herod, was son of Herod the Great 
and Mariamne, the daughter of the high priest Simon, and was 
disinherited by his father, living as a private citizen in retirement. 
Secular history tells of only one Philip, the tetrarch of Gaulanitis 
and other districts E. of Galilee, and Volkmar and Holtzmann 
contend that the Evv. have confounded him with the disinherited 
brother, who was known only as Herod. Winer, Meyer, Weiss, 
and others answer that there may have been two Philips, as there 
were two Antipaters, especially as they were only half-brothers. 
Herodias was niece of both her husbands, being daughter of 
Aristobulus, another of Herod’s sons. It was on the occasion of 
a feast given by Philip to his brothers at Jerusalem, that Antipas 
became enamoured of the beauty of Herodias, and she of his power, 
and they began the intrigue which ended in their adulterous mar- 
riage. Antipas became involved in a war with Aretas, king of 
Arabia, his father-in-law, on account of his desertion of his first 
wife for Herodias. The marital relations of the Herodian family 
were a most extraordinary mixture, though belonging to the gen- 
eral license of the age. ‘This is one of the places where the Gospels 
bring us into contact with the Gentile world, the Herodians being 
Gentile in their extraction and spirit, though nominally Jews in 
their religion, and the note of that Gentile world was open vice 
and profligacy, while of the Jewish leaders it was hypocrisy. 


17-29. 17. Airds yap “Hpwdyns— for Herod himself.  airéds 
serves to keep up in Mk.’s account the emphasis which Herod 
had put on the éyw, v."°. éxparnoe— seized.’ dre airy eydpnoe 
— for he had married her. This states more particularly the 
connection between Herodias and the imprisonment of John, 
already denoted by 8:4 “Hpwdiada. It is an independent statement 
of cause, usually introduced by ydp.? But strictly, the causal 
conjunction is out of place, except in connection with John’s 








1 Qn the use of the aor. for the plup. in Greek, see Win. 40, 5a. Burton, 52. 
Both of these, however, fail to account for the infrequency of the plup. in the N.T. 
2 See Burton, 232. 
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rebuke, of which it is the cause, and not of John’s imprisonment. 
Properly, this is one of the steps leading up to the imprisonment, 
and would be denoted by a relative clause, »v éyapyoev. 

18. "EXeye yap “Iwavyns — for John had said.’ “Or ovx ééeori 
oo. — it is not lawful for thee. See Lev. 18% 207. But John 
would emphasize not so much the departure from Jewish law, for 
which Herod had slight regard, but the broader ground of com- 
mon morals. 

19. éveixev aito— AV. had a quarrel against him. But it is 
doubtful if the words had this meaning. It requires the ellipsis 
of rov xoAov to explain it, and it is unusual to leave so specific a 
word to be implied, though the use of rdv yoXAovy with the verb is 
quite frequent. On the other hand, it would be quite common to 
supply a word like rov votv with the verb, and that would give us 
the meaning, she kept her eye (mind) on him. But the phrase, 
though quite natural, does not seem to occur. A third supposi- 
tion is, that the verb may be used, like the Latin zzs#, intransi- 
tively, she followed him up, did not relax hostility against hin. On 
the whole, this seems the best rendering. Thay.-Grm. Zex. kat 
nOerev . . . Kal ovK nodvvaro— and wished... and could not. 
This representation, that Herodias was restrained from her ven- 
geance by Herod is not borne out by Mt., who says that Herod 
wished to put John to death, but feared the people (14°). Verse? 
says that he was grieved by Salome’s demand, but this was evi- 
dently, in Mt.’s account, for the same reason, viz. that he feared 
the people. 

20. The statement of Mk. is that John’s righteousness made 
Herod afraid, and what John said both perplexed and delighted 
him, so that he preserved him. edofeiro— feared. The kind of 
fear that Herod had of John is shown by the superstitious idea 
that he had of John’s resurrection. The prophet’s righteousness 
and holiness made him seem, even to Herod’s worldly sense, a 
man of God, and his fear therefore was of the God back of the 
righteous man. kal ovverynpe aitov—and guarded him, viz. from 
the hostile intentions of Herodias. RV. kept him safe” oA 
nropa— was much perplexed. The perplexity arose from the 
conflict between his fear of John and his entanglement with Hero- 
dias. Kat 4d€ws — The peculiarity of the Hebraistic use of kai to 
tie together variously related statements is here curiously exem- 
plified. The gladness with which Herod heard John is the trib- 








1See Burton, 29. In this case, the impf. contains an element of repeated 
SEO not expressed by the plup. We combine both in 4e had kept saying. 

2 AV. observed him. This comes probably from the meaning 4eep zm mind, but 
it is not a legitimate derivation, nor is the meaning consonant with the context. 
See Morison’s Note. Also Meyer. 

3 Win. 53, 34. It is to be said, however, that while xai itself is never strictly 
adversative, it is used to connect statements more or less adverse. Only xai does 
not express the opposition. 
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ute which the moral sense, even in bad men, pays to the truth, 
and to boldness and freshness in the utterance of it. 


moa Hrdper, was much perplexed, instead of moda Emote, did many 
things, Tisch. Treg. marg. WH. RV. s BL Memph. 


21. jpuépas evxaipov— an opportune day, viz. for Herodias’ pur- 
poses. ots yeverious—on his birthday feast. This word is used 
in Greek for a service in commemoration of a dead friend.  yevé- 
Ova is the word for a birthday celebration.’ peyoraow — gran- 
dees. Alater Greek word. yiAudpxors — chiliarchs. If we render 
the word literally, it means commander of a thousand, and its 
equivalent in our military phraseology is colonel. rots rpwrows rT. 
TadtAaias — the first men of Galilee. His retainers, and especially 
his military officers, would be foreigners. These would be the 
men of the province. 


éroinoev, instead of émole, after detrvov, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. 8 BCL 
A 13, 28, 69, 124, Latt. 


22. tis Ovyatpos airs tT. “Hpwdiad0s — the daughter of Herodias 
herself (RV.).’ The intensive pronoun is used here because such 
dancing was an almost unprecedented thing for women of rank, 
or even respectability. It was mimetic and licentious, and per- 
formed by professionals. ypecey—c¢ pleased, rather than she 
pleased. ‘The latter would require the subject of the verb to be 
the noun of the preceding gen. abs., a quite unnecessary gram- 
matical irregularity. 


jpecev, instead of kal dpecdons, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. 8 BC* L 33, mss. 
Lat. Vet. Memph.  avrod, instead of avris, after @uyarpés, WH. RV. 
marg. * BDL A 238. This means that it was Herod’s daughter Herodias, 
who performed the dance, and involves a curious historical error. But this 
is no reason for rejecting a reading so well attested. Meyer and Tisch. 
slight the evidence. Weiss and Holtzmann condemn it as an exegetical 
impossibility, since Herodias with the art. must be the Herodias of v.19. 
But in spite of all this, the reading itself is not to be lightly set aside. 


6 6€ Bacireds etrev — and the king said. This reading is neces- 
sary with the change from the part. to the indicative in ypecev. 


6 dé Baowdeds etrev, instead of eirev 6 Bacideds, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. 
NBC = Ay 33: 


Kopaciw— girl. See on 5%). 

23. wywooeyv — he swore. This oath of Herod is the same that 
Ahasuerus made to Queen Esther, the éws #ydcous 7. BactAr€/as prov, 
to the half of my kingdom, being the exact language of the Sept. 
in the O.T. story (Esther 5*° 77). 

24. Kai é£eAPotoa — And having gone out. 





1See Win. 2,1d. Thay.-Grm. Lex. 
2 Of the said Herodias, AV , would require the art. before airijs. 


I 
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Kal, instead of ‘H 6&é, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. 8 BL A 33, Memph. 
airjowpat, instead of airjooua, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV.s ABCDGL A 28, 
33, 124, 346. PBamrigovros, instead of Barricrod, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. 
x BL A 28, Harcl. 


25. ciOds pera. crovdns —immediately with haste. Evidently, 
this haste was lest the king’s ardor should cool. She and her 
mother both knew that nothing but the king’s oath would make 
him do a thing so contrary to his own desires. ‘This urgency is 
shown also in her request that it be done éfavrjs, forthwith. 
rivax. —a@ platter. The word charger ysed to translate it in the 
EV. is practically absolete in this sense. 

26. zepidvros yevouevos —the part. is used here concessively, 
though he was grieved, yet. Kat Tovs avaKepmevovs —and those 
reclining at table. 


Omit cvv — with, in cuvavaxemévous, reclining with him, Tisch. Treg. 
WIE Ve BCs leAva2 Pesh- 


aberqoa aitiv — to refuse her. The verb belongs to later Greek. 
27. omexovAdtopa — this is a Latin word, and means @ scouw?, or 
secondarily, a member of the body-guara. 


omexovNdTopa, instead of -rwpa, s ABL II 1, 108, 124, 131,157, Harcl. 
mare. grk. 


ereracev évéeykar — commanded him to bring. 


évéyxat, instead of évexOAvar, to be brought, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. 8 BC 
Ametc: 


28. Kat dreXOov — And having gone out. 


Kail, instead of 6 6¢, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. BCL A 1, 28, 124, most mess. 
Lat. Vet. Memph. ed. Pesh. 


arexepadioey — beheaded, a later Greek word. qvAaKy — prison. 
Josephus tells us that John was beheaded in the castle of Mache- 
rus, and as this was one of Herod’s favorite resorts, it may well be 
that the feast, which was the occasion of the tragedy, took place 
there. And the whole story is framed on the supposition that the 
prison was near enough to the banquet hall to have the head 
brought immediately. Machzrus was a ridge a mile long, over- 
looking a deep ravine, at one end of which Herod had built a great 
palace, while at the other end was the citadel in which John was 
confined. It was situated at the southern end of Perzea, and east 
of the northern end of the Dead Sea. Some have supposed that 
Tiberias was the scene of both the feast and the execution, and 
others that the feast was there, and the execution at Macheerus. 
But there does not seem to be any sufficient reason for setting 
aside Josephus’ testimony about the beheading of John, and in that 
case the narrative favors the supposition that the feast was in the 





1 This is the subj. of deliberative questions, in which advice is asked, 
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same place. It is a piece of poetic justice that Aretas, the father 
of Herod’s rejected wife, made war upon his faithless son-in-law, 
and defeated him, so that Herod was saved only by the interven- 
tion of the Roman Emperor. 

29. xréua— means a fall, or secondarily, something fallen, 
and with vexpov,—a corvfse. But the omission of vexpov in this 
sense belongs to the later Greek. Mt. 14” adds to this the state- 
ment that the disciples of John came and told Jesus. 


RETURN OF THE TWELVE. FEEDING OF THE FIVE 
THOUSAND 


30-44. Mk. now resumes his narrative of the mission of 
the twelve with an account of their return, and of their 
report to Jesus. On their return, probably to Capernaum, 
they ave so beset by the multitude that they have no letsure 
even to eat, and Jesus secks retirement with them on the 
other side of the lake. But the multitudes see them and 
follow on foot around the head of the lake. Jesus allows 
his compassion to get the better of his original purpose, and 
begins to teach the crowd which he found gathered when he 
landed. It ts already late when it ts brought to his atten- 
tion by the apostles, that the multitude, in their eagerness 
to hear him, have failed to provide themselves with food. 
Whereupon, Jesus himself feeds them out of five loaves and 
two fishes which the disciples have brought for themselves. 


30. dzdoroXor — it is noticeable that the twelve, who are gener- 
ally called disciples, are here given the name which describes their 
official work instead of their discipleship, and that the occasion, 
the only one in which the name is used in Mk., is one in which 
they were returning from that apostolic work. dca éroinoay, kK. 60a 
edidagav — whatever they did, and whatever they taught. 


Omit Kai, doth, before the first dca, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. s BCDELV 
A 1, 28, 33, 102, 131, Latt. Memph. Pesh. etc. Tisch. omits second éca 
with x * C* 1, 271, Latt. Itis more in Mk.’s manner to retain the dca. 


Kai A€yer adtots — And he says to them. 


_ 1 See footnote v.17. This is one of the cases, where, owing to the close conjunc- 
tion of this with the principal verb, the absence of the plup. is most marked. But 
in relative clauses, the Greek rarely uses the plup. Win. 40, 5a, B. 
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rAéyet, instead of elev, sazd, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. 8 BCL A 33, etc. 
avaravoace,! instead of avamravecte, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. ABCM A 40, 
69, 108, 238, 346, 435, etc. 


31. tpets atrot car’ idiav —you yourselves apart. The language 
is selected to emphasize as much as possible the privacy which 
Jesus wished to secure for them. evxaipovv —This verb belongs to 
the later Greek. It means 70 have opportunity or leisure for any- 
thing. As to the occasion of this departure, Mt. gives another 
account. According to him, Jesus took the disciples away to a 
solitary place across the lake when he heard the death of John the 
Baptist. Here, it is to give the disciples rest after their missionary 
journey, which it was impossible for them to get with the multi- 
tudes crowding about them and preventing even their eating. 


evkalpovy, instead of nixalpovy, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. s ABEFGHLV 
VAS etc: 


32. Kal amn\Oov — and they went away. The point of departure 
was probably Capernaum, as it was on the lake, and it would be 
the most likely place for a rendezvous after their journey. is 
épnpov téorov — Lk. says that they went to Bethsaida, meaning the 
city on the east side of the lake. But when he comes to tell the 
story of the feeding of the multitude, he also says that it was a 
desert place (Lk. 9%). 

33. Kal eldov atrovs imayovtas, K. €yvwoav toAdoi— and they 
saw them going, and many knew (them). 


Omit of dyAo, the multitudes, after brdyorras everything except a few 
cursives. €yvwoav, instead of éréyywoav, Treg. WH. B* D 1, 118, 209. 
Omit avroy, him, after @yvwoav Treg. WH. RV. BD 1, 13, 28, 102, 118, 
131, 209, Vulg. Substitute av’rov’s, Tisch. s AKLMU ATI two mss. Lat. 
Vet. Memph. Syrr. 


xeln — on foot. They went around the head of the lake, and 
crossed the river at some ford. ovvedpapov — they ran together. 
The prep. describes the coming together of the crowd from the 
many starting-places to the point for which they saw the boat 
heading. zpondOov aitovs —outwent them. The verb means 
properly 70 go forward, to advance, or with the gen. 0 go before 
another. This use with the ace., meaning #0 reach a place before 
another, belongs to later Greek. The rest of the verse is to be 
omitted. 


Omit Kal cuv}\Oov rpds adrév, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. 8 BL A 13, Vulg. 
Memph. 


34. Kat eLeXOdy ctdev roriv dxov— And having come forth, he 
saw a great multitude. The part. refers to the disembarking 
from the boat. J., who is here parallel to the Synoptics for the 
only time between the account of the ministry of the Baptist and 





1 The aor. differs from the pres. imp. here, as denoting beginning, instead of 
continuance. Get rest expresses it. 
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the final coming to Jerusalem, says that Jesus spent some time in 
the mountain with his disciples before the multitude came to him. 


Omit 6 *Ingods after eidev Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. & BL 1, 20, 33, 69, 102, 
124, 209, one ms. Lat. Vet. Memph. avrovs, instead of adrofs, after ém’ Tisch, 
Treg. WH. RV. 8 BDF 245, 253, mss. Lat. Vet. Vulg. 


eorhayxvioOn —had compassion. 

pn ExovTa TroupLeva. — pL} is used here, instead of ovx, because it 
denotes Jesus’ conception of the people, his thought about them. 
It is the fact, but the fact transferred to his mind.” This expres- 
sion is used also by Mt. 9%, in the passage which leads up to the 
account of the appointment of the twelve, and the sending them 
forth to supply the lack. It seems as if this feeling of Jesus 
towards the multitude had somehow impressed itself on the minds 
of the disciples especially at this period of his life, the period just 
preceding the close of the ministry in Galilee. The figure itself 
denotes the lack of spiritual guidance. ‘Then, as always, there 
was no lack of official religious leadership, but the officials, priests 
and rabbis were blind leaders of the blind. Notice also the 
human quality of Jesus’ action here. He seeks a quiet place to 
escape from the crowd for a time; is defeated in his purpose by 
the multitude invading his retreat ; and he yields to their impor- 
tunity and to his own exacting pity. It is a distinctly human 
change of purpose, such as foreknowledge would have prevented, 
and as an attestation of his humanity it brings him blessedly near 
to us. 

35. wpas modAjs yevouevns — much time of day having passed. 
The only other instance in the N.T., in which opa is used to 
denote daytime is the parallel passage in Mt. 14%. See Thay.- 
Grm. Lex. 


Tisch. WH. marg. read ywwouévns, coming to be a late hour, with x D 
Latt. 


ot pabytal adrod éAeyov — his disciples said. 


édeyov, instead of Aéyousw, say, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. & BL A 33, 
Memph. 


€pnu.os €atw 6 Toros — the place is desert; and so there is no place 
here for them to procure food. 78 wpa zodAAn — already it ts a 
fate hour, and so there is short time for them to supply their wants. 
In their haste and eagerness to follow Jesus, they had neglected to 
bring anything with them, and in their absorption in his teaching, 
they had forgotten their ordinary wants. According to J. 6°, this 
conversation was started by Jesus. 

36. dyopacwow Eavrots Ti paywow — they may buy for themselves 
somewhat to eat. ‘The subj. is that of a deliberative question. 


1 On the form and meaning of this verb, see on 141, 2 See Win. 55, 52; Be 
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Omit dprovs after ayopdcwo.y Tisch. Treg. WH. RV.& BL A 28, 102, 
mss. Lat. Vet. Memph. ‘dp and ovx« €xovaur after ri are to be omitted on 
substantially the same authority. 


37. dynvapiwv diaxociwy — two hundred shillings’ worth. The 
Revisers do a somewhat curious thing in translating this word 
penny, and then explaining in the margin that it means ezght pence 
halfpenny (RV. Mt. 18%). The actual paying power was much 
greater than our shilling, as it represented a day’s wages. The 
sum is evidently suggested here as their hasty guess at the amount 
required to purchase a frugal supply for the crowd. It would also 
be a sum quite beyond their means, so that the question is meant 
to imply the absurdity of the whole thing. ‘This question is not 
given in the other Synoptics, and in the fourth Gospel it takes the 
form of a statement that what is absolutely a large sum is quite 
inadequate for even a small supply of so big a crowd. 

dwowpev aitots — give them. 

dwowpev, instead of Sduev, Tisch. 8 BD 13, 33, 69, 124, 229**, 346. 
dwoouev Treg. WH. RV. AL A Latt. External evidence strongly favors 


dwowuev, internal slightly favors dwoouer, owing to the change of mood, 
which makes subj. an apparent emendation. 


38. imayere, ere — 0, See. 


Omit kal, and, between vrayere and iéere Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. 8 BDL 
I, 33, 102, 118, 240, 244, two mss. Lat. Vet. Memph. Pesh. 


Kal yvovtes — and having ascertained. ‘The verb is used here 
in its inchoative sense “7 /earn, instead of #0 know. The EV., 
and when they knew, leaves out the process which the Greek 
expresses. 

39. dvaxdOqvar — to recline." 


dvakNOjvat, instead of avakdlva, WH. RV. 8 B* G1, 13, 28, 69. 


ovpTodia cvprocia— by parties. The repetition of the noun 
to express the distributive idea is Hebraistic. The word itself 
means a drinking party, z.e. the entertainment, not the guests. 
This present use belongs to the later Greek. ézi to yAwpe yoprw 
— on the green grass. This isa characteristic touch given by Mk. 
alone, with his eye for pictorial details, but it is more important 
than that to us; for the grass is green in Palestine, especially in 
this hot Jordan valley, only at the time of the Passover. And so, 
here is one intimation in the Synoptics of more than one year’s 
ministry. And this is also the place where the fourth Gospel 
inserts a passover between the first and the last. 

40. Kal avérecay tpaclal Tpactal, KaTa ExaToVv Kal KATA TEVTHKOVTA 
—and they reclined in (regular companies lke) garden beds, by 
hundreds, and by fifties. 





1 In this sense of reclining at meals, the use of compounds with ava belongs to 
later Greek. Win. 2,14. 
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avérecay, instead of avérecoy, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. 8 BEFGHMV A 
I, 28. kara, instead of avd, before éxarov and mevt7xovra Tisch. Treg. 
WH. s BD Memph. 


This descriptive word zpactai, garden beds, gives an admirable 
picturesque touch. The disposition of the people in orderly 
groups was for the more convenient distribution of the food. 

41. eidAdynoe — he blessed. ‘This word in Greek means /@ praise, 
and only in Biblical Greek does it signify 40 znvoke a blessing ona 
person or thing, copying from the Heb. use. 

kal katéxhace — and he broke in pieces.' at édidov tots paOntats 
va Tapatiaow avrots — and gave to his disciples to set before them. 


Omit avrot after uaénrats Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. BL A 33, 102, two 
mss. Lat. Vet. Memph. apariaovv, instead of rapadiour, ‘Lisch. Treg. 
mare. WH. S* BEM * All* 42,63, 122,220, 251 **, 253. 


raot— to all, In this, and the wavres é€xoptacOncav, all were 
filled, and 868exa Kkopivov tAnpwpara, fillings of twelve baskets, and 
finally the wevraxicyxiAvor avdpes, five thousand men alone, are enu- 
merated the several things that point to the greatness of the 
miracle. 

42. éyoptacOnoav — they were filled, or satisfied. KdAdopara. 
(-twv) dadexa kopivwv tAnpwpata — fragments (or of fragments), 
fillings of twelve baskets. x\aopara is put in an emphatic posi- 
tion, drawing attention to the quantity of fragments even. It is 
noticeable that xoduvor is used in all four accounts of this miracle, 
while in both accounts of the feeding of the four thousand, omupides 
is used. There does not seem to be much difference, if any, 
between the kind of basket, and the identity of language in the 
Gospels in each account is the more remarkable. 

k\dopara, instead of kkacudrwr, Treg. marg. WH. RV. BLA. kdacua- 
TwY & 13, 69, 124, 209, 346. Kkoplywy, instead of koplvous, Tisch. Treg. 


marg. WH. RV. & B 1, 13, 69, 124, 209, 346. mAnpwuara, instead of 
m\npeus, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. 8 BL A 1, 13, 69, 124, 209, 346. 


44. revrakitxiAvo avdpes —five thousand men alone.. avdpes is 
the Greek word for men, distinct from women and children. See 
Mt. 14”. The whole number then was much greater. 


This is, with the exception of the raising of the dead, the most 
remarkable of all the miracles recounted in the Gospels, being the 
one in which secondary causes are out of the question, making it 
a purely creative act, a creation out of nothing. The rest of the 
provision did not come somehow out of the five loaves and two 
fishes, but was added to it by the mere creative word. All talk 


1 The prep. in composition denotes the separation of the bread into parts by 
the breaking. See Thay.-Grm. Lex. 
2 Properly yopragew is used of the leeding of animals. 
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about acceleration of natural processes is mere talk, because there 
is here nothing to start from in such a process. Of course, this 
has led to all kinds of rationalizing. Paulus, and after him Holtz- 
mann, suppose that Jesus set the example of utilizing such provis- 
ions as they had, those who had sharing with those who had not. 
And even Weiss, in order to preserve the historicity of the account 
in the face of an increasing skepticism in regard to so stupendous 
a miracle, admits the possibility of this explanation, only insisting 
that we have here a miracle of providence in bringing together 
such supplies even in a natural way, and that Jesus relied with 
serene confidence upon it. Schenkel explains it as a materializa- 
tion of Jesus’ feeding of the multitude with spiritual food. But 
fortunately, we have here, as Weiss points outs, a concurrence of 
three eye witnesses, the Logia of Mt., the oral testimony of Peter, 
and the witness of John being all represented in the several 
accounts, and there is no doubt whatever of the fact that they 
represent it as an actual feeding of the multitude with five loaves 
and two fishes, after which there remained twelve baskets of 
fragments. 


OUR LORD WALKS ON THE WATER 


45-52. Immediately after the feeding of the multitude, 
and probably owing to the excitement caused by that, Jesus 
dismisses his disciples with some urgency to embark in the 
boat for Bethsaida on the west shore of the lake, while he 
himself dismisses the multitude. Having taken leave of 
them, Jesus goes up into the mountain in the neighborhood 
to pray. Meantime, the disciples were having a hard time 
with a contrary wind on the lake, and it was past three 
o'clock in the morning, when Jesus came to them walking 
on the water. They thought that it was a ghost, but were 
reassured by his announcement of himself. With his coming, 
the wind ceased, and they were filled with an unreasonable 
amazement, not being prepared even by the miracle of feea- 
ing the multitude for this fresh wonder. 


45. «ibs nvayxace — immediately be compelled. This language 
expresses haste and urgency, for which, however, Mt. and Mk. 


VI. 45-48] WALKING ON THE WATER I2I 


give no reason. But the fourth Gospel states a fact, which would 
certainly account for this urgency, telling us that the people were 
about to come and seize him to make him a king(J. 6”). Accord- 
ing to this, Jesus knew that his disciples would side with the mul- 
titude in this design, and therefore dismisses them with this abrupt- 
ness and imperativeness. ByOcaidayv — Lk. 9" tells us that this 
was the name of the place where the miracle was performed. 
There were two places of the name, one on each side of the lake. 
See Bib Dic. &ws aitos amodve.— while he himself dismisses. The 
avtos emphasizes the fact that Jesus himself, having forced his dis- 
ciples away, dismissed the multitude. It was an emergency in 
which he would trust no one but himself. 


dmoNver, instead of drodvoy, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. BLi. E* KT 28, 
69, etc. read amoNtcen. 


46. dmotagdpevos attois— having taken leave of them. The 
verb is not used in this sense in the earlier Greek writers, who 
said, instead, dowaleoOar. 16 dpos — the mountain, viz. in that 
place. pocevgac0ar — ¢o pray. Mt. adds to this only the scene 
in Gethsemane as an occasion when Jesus retired to pray. This 
Gospel gives, besides these two, the occasion of his first day’s 
work in Capernaum (ch. 1”). Lk. gives several others. The 
two mentioned in Mt. and the three of Mk. were crises in his 
life, two of them growing out of a sudden access of popularity, 
and the third out of the impending tragedy of his life. Prayer 
with Jesus was real, growing out of his human needs. 

47. dWias — evening.’ It was already evening (Mt.), or late 
(Mk.), or the decline of day (Lk.), when the question of feeding 
the multitude came up. That was, therefore, the early evening, 
from three to six o’clock, and this the late evening, from six o’clock 
till night. 

48. idov . . . épxerat— And seeing them... he comes... 
instead of he saw them .. . and comes. 


iddv, instead of eidev, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. 8 BDL A mss. Lat. Vet. 
Vulg. Memph. Omit xai, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. 8 BL A 102. 


Bacavilopevovs — distressed. ‘This is one of the words in which 
the notion of trial or testing has run over into that of distress, 
since difficulty and hardship are so frequent forms of testing. The 
verb is formed from Bacavos, @ touchstone. éXdavveryv—literally, 
driving. But the word is used frequently of rowing or sailing a 
boat. reraptnv pvdAakiv — the fourth watch. The Jews at this 
time divided the night into four watches of three hours each, and 
this was therefore the last watch, from three to six o’clock. They 
had been having a hard time therefore, having been, at a moderate 
estimate, some eight hours in rowing three miles. Cf. J. 6”. 


1 See on 182, 
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ext THs Oataoons— on the sea. It is one of the absurdities of 
rationalizing exegesis, that this has been made to mean on the 
shore of the sea, or in view of the obvious fact that the author 
cannot possibly have meant that, that the story, as it stands, is 
supposed to have arisen from a mythical handling of so common- 
place an event as walking on the shore. The miracle is one of 
those, moreover, that cannot, in our present state of knowledge, 
be explained away. Jesus’ miracles of healing can, most of them, 
be attributed to his extraordinary influence over the minds of 
those healed, though it may be doubted if the exceptional cases, 
such as the raising of the dead and the healing at a distance, do 
not so give the law to the rest as to turn even this possibility into 
an improbability. But here is a miracle upon inanimate matter, 
overcoming the difference in specific gravity between water and 
the human body, so that the water will support the heavier body. 
This miracle will yield to no rationalizing treatment, and in it, 
therefore, we are confronted with the problem of the miraculous 
without any alleviation. Nor does it yield any more to a legiti- 
mate historical criticism, which leaves our Lord’s miracles un- 
touched, unless we accept it as an axiom of that criticism that the 
miraculous does not happen. And so it is with the problem of 
the miraculous as a fact, with which the life of our Lord con- 
fronts us. 

Kal nOeXe mapedfety aitovs—and he purposed to pass by them, or 
was on the point of passing by them. See Vhay.-Grm. Lex. 
Would have passed by them, EV., would be expressed by the aor. 
ind. of zapepxopat, with av. ‘This was what he was on the point 
of doing when he was interrupted by their cry. His purpose at 
the time was that, and he waited for some demonstration on their 
part to change it. 

49. ort davtacpa éoriyv —that it is an apparition. ‘The lack of 
substance, or material reality, is emphasized by the word. In the 
dark, they did not recognize Jesus, and they could attribute the 
appearance on the water to nothing solid. 


bre dvracud éoTy, instead of Pavtacua etvar, Tisch. WH. RV. 8 BLA 33. 
50. wavres yap adrov eidav— for all saw him." 


eiday, instead of eidov, Tisch. Treg. WH.» B. D and mss. of Lat. Vet. 
omit the clause. 


6 b€ edOis CAdAnoe— and he immediately spoke. 


6 dé, instead of kal, Tisch. Treg. marg. WH. RV. s BL A 33, one ms. 
Lat. Vet. Memph. ev@ds, instead of evféws, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. 8 BLA. 


eyo eiut—TZ am it, where we say, 7¢ zs 7, The language of 
Jesus is reported in the same words by all the evangelists, except 
that J. omits Oapceire. 


1 On this use of the vowel of the first aor. in the sec. aor., see Win. 13, I a. 
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51. xat dveByn . . . eis T. tAOlov—and he went up . . . into the 
boat. J. says, 6", that they purposed receiving him into the boat, 
but were prevented by the boat’s immediate arrival at the land. 
éxorracev 6 aveuos— the wind abated, ‘This is evidently to be taken 
as a part of the miracle, as it is connected immediately with his 
coming to them. 

Kat Alav év éavrois eLiatavro—and they were exceedingly amazed‘ 
in themselves. Their amazement was inward; they kept it to 
themselves. 

Omit é« mepicood, beyond measure (Treg.) WH. RV. 8 BL A 1, 28, 102, 
Pesh. Omit xal €Oavpuafov, and wondered, Tisch. Treg. (Treg. marg.) WH. 
RV. s BLA 1, 28, 102, 118, 209, mss. Lat. Vet. Vulg. Memph. 

52. émi Tols aptors—this does not denote, as in RV., the object 
of the verb, concerning the loaves, but the ground of understand- 
ing, on the ground of the (miracle of the) loaves. The miracle of 
the loaves and fishes should have led to an understanding of the 
present miracles, but it did not have this effect.2 add’ jv aitav H 
Kapoia Terwpwpevyn — but their heart was hardened. ‘This hardness 
of heart is something quite different from our use of the same 
words, denoting blunted feelings and moral sensibilities. The 
Biblical xapda denotes the general inner man, and here especially 
the mind, which is represented as sg calloused as to be incapable 
of receiving mental impressions. 


add’ Hv, instead of Hv yap, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. 8 BLM? S A 33, 
Memph. Harcl. marg. 


JESUS CROSSES THE LAKE AGAIN TO GENNESARET, 
AND MEETS AN IMPORTUNATEH AND ENTHUSI- 
ASTIC MULTITUDE WHEREVER HE GOES 


53-56. On their return to the western side, Jesus and his 
disciples land in the district of Gennesaret, and are no sooner 
landed, than the people recognize them, and there ts a popu- 
lar uprising throughout the region. Those who first recog- 
nize him spread the report from village to village, and 
wherever Jesus goes, they bring their sick to him, and beg 
that they may as much as touch the hem of his garment as 
he passes. And as many as touched were healed. 


53. éxi thy ynv HAOov cis Tevyvnoapér — they came upon the land 
to Gennesaret. Gennesaret was a fertile plain on the west side 





1 On the meaning of this verb, see on 2!2, 
2 Win. 48c, Mey. explain this by the German Jez, as a temporal adjunct — zz 
connection with, at the time of. 
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of the lake, about three miles long and a mile wide, lying just 
south of Capernaum. See 47d. Dic. This landing place was 
several miles south of Bethsaida, for which they had started origi- 
nally, showing how much they had been driven out of their course. 
mpoocwppicbnoav — they moored. 


érl Thy yhv HAGov eis, instead of #AGov él THv Tevvnoapér, Tisch. Treg. 
WH. RV. 8 BL A 28, 33. 


55. wepicdpapov OAnv Tiv ywpav exetvynv, Kal npgavto— they ran 
about all that country, and began. 


mepteOpauov... kal, instead of mepidpaudrres, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. & 
BL A 1, 13, 33, 69, Memph. Pesh. Omit éxe¢ in clause Sov Hkovoy Ore éxet 
éort, Tisch. (Treg.) WH. RV. 8 BL A 102, Pesh. 


KpaBartous — pallets. 

56. Kal dou ay ciaeropeveto eis Kwopas 7) Eis TOES 7 Eis AyYpoUs 
—and wherever he entered into villages, or into cites, or into 
hamlets. 

Insert eis before 7é\ers and dypovs, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. BDFL A 


most mss. Lat. Vet. Vulg. Harcl. érideray, instead of ériGouy, Tisch. Treg. 
WH. SBLA. ywWarto, “instead of nrrovro, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. 8 BDst L 


A I, 13; 28, 335 69, 124, 346. 


2 


Kpao7édou— the fringe or tassel appended to the hem of the 
outer garment, which served to remind Jews of the Law. But 
probably this ceremonial use is not in mind here, and it means 
just the edge of the garment, as if that slightest touch would be 
healing. J. gives a different account of what followed the storm 
on the lake, viz. that he landed at Capernaum, and delivered the 
discourse on the bread of life in the synagogue (J. 6”). 


DISPUTE WITH THE PHARISEES ABOUT EATING 
WITH UNWASHED HANDS 


VII. 1-23. Certain Scribes and Pharisees from Jerusalem, 
seeing the disciples eating with unwashed hands, complain 
of the violation of tradition. Fesus denies the force of 
tradition, and the possibility of material defilement of the 
Spirit. 

This dispute is occasioned by the disregard of the disciples for 


the ceremonial law about eating with unwashed hands. But the 
Pharisees, who make the attack, signalize it by complaining of 





1 See on 24, 
2 The N.T. uses ay to denote indefiniteness in a relative clause with a past tense 
of the ind., where the Greek uses the opt. without dy. Burton, 315. 
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this unconventional act as a violation of the tradition of the 
fathers. And Jesus’ answer is at first directed towards this feature 
of their complaint. It is a case, he says, of the commandments 
of men versus the commandments of God, of tradition against 
law. ‘They even set aside the law of God, in order to keep their 
tradition. But then, taking up the more immediate question of 
unwashed hands, Jesus strikes at the root not only of traditional- 
ism, but of ceremonialism, saying that it was not what a man took 
into his stomach, but what came out of his heart, that defiled him. 
And this, Mk. says, had the effect of cleansing all foods. And of 
course, as the distinction between clean and unclean belonged 
not to tradition, but to the written law, this made a breach in the 
law itself. It released men from the obligation of a part of the 
law said to have been given by God to Moses. And it affirmed 
the distinction between outward and inward in religion. It was 
no wonder that Jesus’ fate hastened to its end, and that the next 
record of him marks practically the end of his Galilean ministry. 


1. cvvayovtat mpos aitov ot Papicato. — there gather together to 
him the Pharisees.' The distinction made between the Pharisees 
and certain of the Scribes would seem to mean that the Scribes 
were not so well represented. 

This renewed activity of the Scribes and Pharisees against 
Jesus is another indication that there was a Passover at some time 
just before this, at which either the presence of Jesus himself, or 
the reports brought from Galilee, drew fresh attention to him. It 
would not be enough of itself, but it adds to the strength of other 
indications of the same thing. See on 6”. 

2. Kal iddovres Tas TOV pabyT@Y avTov OTL KoLvals XEpat, TOT éoTLY 
dvintows, éoOiovaty Tovs aptovs — Omit evepiavtro — with this omis- 
sion it reads, they gather to him, having come from Jerusalem, and 
having seen that certain of his disciples are eating with common 
hands, that ts, unwashed. 


dre. . . EcBlovorv, instead of écOloyras, Tisch. Treg. RV. 8 BL A 33 
(Memph. Pesh.). Omit éuéupavro, found fault, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. 8 
ABEGHLVX TA one ms. Lat. Vet. Memph. 


Kowvats — literally, common. In the Greek, it denotes simply 
what is common to several people, as common property. It is 
only in later Greek, that it comes to denote what is ordinary, or 
vulgar, or profane, as distinguished from select or sacred things. 
Under this general head, it comes to mean ceremonially unclean. 





1 Are gathered, RV., would require the perf. pass. This is the historical present, 
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The Pharisees did not seek by these washings to remove dirt, but 
the defilement produced by contact with profane things. 

3. Papicaion kat waves ot “Llovdaio.— Zhe Pharisees and all the 
Jews. This custom had become general among the Jews, though 
it originated with the Pharisees. avyu7y— this means wth the jist. 
But the awkwardness of the process has led to doubt from the 
very first, whether this is the meaning intended. But the doubt 
has not led to the substitution of any justifiable alternative ren- 
dering. The meanings, ~p fo the wrist, or elbow, RV. marg. are 
both linguistically and grammatically disallowed. With a fist full 
of water needs too much read between the lines, and, besides, the 
word denotes the closed fist. Finally, /reguently, or diligently, 
RV., was probably taken in the first instance, in the Lat. Vet. and 
Syrr., from the reading zuxva. The supposition that rvypyy had 
come to have this figurative meaning, seems forced, and besides, 
there is no warrant for it in actual usage. Edersheim quotes from 
the Jewish ordinance the provision that the hands should be held 
up in order that the water might run down to the wrist, and says 
that the provision that washing should be performed with the fist 
is not found in the Jewish law. ‘This is, of course, a serious con- 
sideration, but does not seem to compare in importance with the 
other fact, that the Greek word does not mean this, nor the Greek 

_case. The custom was not necessarily a part of the law, and 
may have been merely a usage arising from a desire for scrupulous 
observance. ‘The very fact that the reading rvypy occasions this 
difficulty, makes the strong external evidence for that reading 
still more convincing, and with this reading the only translation 
possible seems to be with the jist. 


mukva, Lisch. 8 mss. Lat. Vet. Vulg. Syrr. 


THv tapadoow — the tradition. It is the Greek etymological 
equivalent of ¢vadi#ion, and denotes what is passed along from 
one to another, and among the Jews, the body of Rabbinical 
interpretation of the written law, preserved by oral transmission 
from one generation to another. The word occurs in the Gos- 
pels only in this account and in the parallel passage in Mt. In 
attacking this, Jesus was assailing the very citadel of the Judaism 
of his time.’ 

tov mpecBurepwv — the elders. The word is used here in the 
sense of fathers, or ancestors. 

4. ev po) Barticwvta.— unless they bathe, Amer. Rev. The 
contrast between this and the preceding case is indicated by the 
do dyopas, from the market place. ‘These words are put first, in 
order to indicate that this is a special case, inasmuch as in the 
market place they would contract special defilement, owing to its 





1 See Schiirer, VV. Zg. II. I. 25, on Scribism. 
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being a place of public resort, where they would meet all sorts 
and conditions of men. ‘This case would require special treat- 
ment, denoted by the difference between viWwvra Tr. xefpas, and 
Barricwvta, they wash their hands, and they wash themselves all 
over. This case required the washing of the whole body. For 
instances “ofesuenmwasnings,. see Wey, 14° ° rg7o 8 a 816 2b m2 
16* 746 22° Moreover, Edersheim says that immersion of the 
things washed was the Jewish ritual provided in such cases. 
Dr. Morison contends that sprinkling was the ritual method pro- 
vided in such cases, and attempts to overthrow the plain meaning 
of the word by the supposed custom. But he does not prove the 
custom, only the supposed impossibility of wholesale bathing. 
Moreover, the contrast would be a very lame one in that case, 
since the custom required careful washing of the hands, and so an 
actual removal of defilement, but in the case of extreme defile- 
ment, only a sprinkling of the body for form’s sake is supposed. 
And his argument, that words constantly undergo such changes, 
amounts to nothing, as it is unaccompanied by proof that this 
word has gone through the process of change. 


WH. zon marg. RV. marg. pavticwrrar, sprinkle, instead of Bamrt- 
gwvrat, with & B 40, 53, 71, 86, 237, 240, 244, 259. A manifest emendation, 


mapéAafov — the counterpart of zapdadoow, denoting the process 
of receiving a thing by transmission, as the latter does its giving. 
ToTypiov K. extav K. xarkiwy —cups, and wooden vessels, and 
brazen vessels. x. kwov,—and of beds, is omitted.' Edersheim 
shows that the Jewish ordinance required immersions, Barticpors, 
of these vessels. 


Omit kal k\uvGy, Tisch. WH. RV. 8 BL A 102, Memph. 


5. kal érepwrdcw— and they question. epiratovow — walk ; 
the figurative use of this word to denote manner of life, conduct, 
is Hebraistic. 


kal, instead of @7re:ra, ¢hen, before érepwr@owv, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. 
x BDL 1, 33, 209, Latt. Pesh. Memph. 


Kowwals xepolv — with unclean hands. 


kowvats, instead of dvimrras, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. 8 BD 1, 28, 33, 118, 
209, vss. Lat. Vet. Memph. 


6. xa\G; —well; z.e., in this case, ¢ruly. tdv troxpitav — the 
hypocrites. ‘This is the only passage in Mk. in which this word 
occurs. It means properly a péay-acéor, and hence a person who 
is playing 2 part in life, whose real character is not represented 
by what men see. This secondary meaning belongs to Biblical 
Greek. 








LAV. tables! 
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Omit droxpiels, answering, at the beginning of this verse, Tisch. Treg. 
WH. RV. & BL A 33, 102, Memph. Pesh. Omit 67 before kadd@s, Tisch. 
(Treg.) WH. & BL A 33, 102, most mss. Lat. Vet. Vulg. Pesh. érpopyrev- 
sev, instead of mpoepynrevoey, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. s B* DL A 1, 13, 33, 


124, 346. 


ws yéypartat dTt 6 Aads ovTos — literally, as it has been written, 
that this people. 


Insert d7u before 6 ads, Tisch. WH. 8 BL Pesh. 


This quotation is from Is. 29", and conforms for the most part 
to the LXX., which reads “Eyyier pot 6 Aads ovtos ev TO oTOpart 
airod, Kal év Tats xelheow adTov TYyLdol pe, 7 O€ Kapdia aiToY Toppw 
dréxe a €uod; parny de c€Bovral pe didacKovtes EvtdApara avOpuHrwv 
K. dvoacKkarias — This people draws near to me with its mouth, and 
with their lips they honor me, but their heart ts far from me. 
But in vain they honor me, teaching commandments and teach- 
ings of men. The Heb. is translated in the RV., Forasmuch as 
this people draw nigh to me, and with their mouth and with their 
lips do honor me, but have removed their heart far from me, and 
their fear of me is a commandment of men which hath been taught 
them. The principal difference is in this last clause, which in the 
original charges them with fearing God only in obedience to a 
human commandment ; while in our passage and in the LXX., it 
states the vanity of their worship, owing to their substitution of 
human commands for the Divine law. It is this misquoted part 
which makes the point of the quotation, and it is the misquotation 
which makes it available. 

7. duddoKovres — the part. gives the reason for the vanity or use- 
lessness of their worship, and may be translated, whzle teaching. 
diSacKxaAcas — is in apposition with évraApara, and may be trans- 
lated for teachings. évrd\pata avOpirwv'— commandments of 
men. These two words contain the gist of the charge, and it 
is this inculcation of human teachings for the Divine law that is 
developed in what follows. 

8. “Adevres THv evToAnv Tod cot — Leaving the commandment 


of God. 


Omit yap after ddévres, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. 8 BL A* 102, 124, 
Memph. 


This statement, that the Scribes and Pharisees leave Divine 
commands for human, is a singular comment on their attempt to 
build a hedge about the Law. The oral tradition was intended 
by them to be an exposition of the Law, and especially of the 
application of its precepts to life. They devised it so that men 
should not by ignorance and misunderstanding come short of the 





1 éyrdAwara belongs to Biblical Greek. évroAy is the Gree word. 
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righteousness prescribed in the Law. But, in the first place, their 
method of interpretation was fitted to bring out anything except 
the real meaning of the Scripture, being to the last degree fanciful 
and arbitrary ; and then in the second place, they proceeded to 
make this interpretation authoritative, so that really a human word 
got to be substituted for the Divine in most cases. Their mistake 
does not stand by itself ; it has been repeated in every age. Every- 
where, the same fatality attends authoritative exposition, nay, is 
involved in its very nature. The human exposition gets substi- 
tuted for the Divine word, and so the worship of man becomes 
vain. 


Omit last part of this verse, beginning Bamrricuods, washings, Tisch. 
(Treg.) WH. RV. 8 BL AI, 102, 209, 251, Memph. 


9. kad@s aberetre1— well do you set aside. Kadds is used here 
ironically, like our word érvavely. 

10. For quotations, see Ex. 20" and 21%. @avarw reXevtaTw — 
let him surely die (RV. marg.), a rendering of the Heb. inf. abs. 
which simply intensifies the meaning of the verb. ‘This last com- 
mand, affixing the capital penalty to the sin of reviling parents, is 
adduced by our Lord to show how seriously the Law takes this fifth 
commandment. 

11. With the omission of xai, avd, at the beginning of v.”, the 
two verses belong together, and read, Aut you say, “ lf a man say 
to his father or his mother,‘ Anything in which you may be profited 
by me is Corban (that ts, an offering), you no longer permit him 
to do anything for his father or his mother? 


Omit kal, azd, at beginning of v.!2, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. 8 BD A1, 13, 
28, 69, 102, 346, mss. Lat. Vet. Memph. 


kopBav is the Hebrew word for an offering. It is the predicate, 
having the antecedent of the relative for its subj. The meaning 
is, that a man had only to pronounce this word over anything, 
setting it aside to a Divine use, in order to escape the obligation 
of giving it for the relief or comfort of his parents. Even when 
said in good faith, this contravenes the Divine Law, since the duty 
to the parent takes precedence of the obligation to make offer- 
ings. The choice in such cases is not between God and man, but 
between two ways of serving God, the one formal and the other 
real. Offerings belong to the formal side of worship, whereas God 
is really served and worshipped in our human duties and affections. 
But it was not necessary that the banning should be carried out 
on its positive side. The word having once been uttered, the 


1 @Oereire is a later Greek word. 
2 This is an anacoluthon, as the condition belongs to the saying of the Jews, 
and the conclusion to the statement of Jesus. 


% 
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man was freed from the human obligation, but needed not to 
make the offering. Nay, he was positively forbidden to use the 
article any longer for the human purpose with reference to which 
the Korban had been uttered. The regulation was not invented 
for this purpose, but was intended to emphasize the sacredness of 
a thing once set apart, even by a thoughtless word, to Divine uses. 
But it failed, as the uninspired mind generally does, to define 
Divine uses, and left out what was of real importance, while em- 
phasizing and retaining the unimportant. 


Omit avrod after rarpi, Tisch. Treg. WH. BDL A 28, 69, 240, 244, 
245, 340, mss. Lat. Vet. Omit av’rod after unrp! s BDL 1, 13, 28, 56, 69, 
240, 244, 346, Latt. 


13. dxvpovvres — invalidating is an exact translation of the 
Greek word, which means to deprive a thing of its strength. 
Tapadoce buav 7» Tapeddxate — the tradition which you handed 
down. It is impossible to render into English the paronomasia 
here. The verb describes the handing along from one generation 
to another which constitutes tradition. mapououa — nearly like. 

14. zpockadecdmevos rad tov oxAov — Having called up the 
crowd again. It seems that the previous conference has been 
held with the Scribes and Pharisees alone. But Jesus wishes 
what he says now about the matter to be heard by the people. It 
is a matter, not of private conference or debate, but of the utmost 
importance for the popular understanding of true religion. 


mad, again, instead of rdavra, all, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. 8 BDL A 
mss. Lat. Vet. Vulg. Memph. Harcl. marg. 


’"AxovoaTé pov mavres kK. ovvere— This is no formal introduc- 
tion, but calls on his hearers to lend him not only their ears, but 
their understandings, in view of the special importance of what 
follows. He may well do so, since what he says abrogates the 
distinction between clean and unclean, which forms so essential a 
part not only of tradition, but also of the Levitical part of the Law 
itself. 


dxovoare, instead of dxovere, Tisch. Treg. WH. BDHL. vvere,? instead 
of cvvlere, Tisch. Treg. WH. BHL A 238. 


Oidser eorw ewbev tod dvOpdrov cicropevdmevov cis adtdv, 0 Svva- 
Tal Kowaoat avtov — There ts nothing outside the man entering into 
him, which can defile hin. The reason that Jesus gives for this 
statement shows that he meant to make the distinction between 
outward and inward in the sense of material and spiritual. The 
things from outside cannot defile, because they enter the belly, and 











1 This word, which is common in classical Greek, is found only here in the N.T. 
2 This form, sec. aor. imp., occurs only here in N.T. The aor. imperatives here 
are appropriate to the beginning of discourse. 
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not the heart, while those from within are evil thoughts of all 
kinds. This has nothing to do, therefore, with the question, 
whether, among spiritual things, it is only those from within the 
man himself that can hurt him. Inwardness in this sense belongs 
to things within the man himself and within others, and externality 
is to be taken in the same sense. dAAd Ta €x Tod avOparou exzo- 
pevopevd ott Ta KoLvovVTA Tov avOpwrov— but the things coming 
out of the man are the things which defile the man. The repeti- 
tion of the noun an, instead of using the pronoun, which here 
amounts to inelegance, is quite in Mk.’s manner. 


€x Tov avOpwmouv éxmopevoueva, coming out from the man, instead of 
€xrropevdpueva am’ avTov, coming out of him, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. 8 BDLA 
33, Latt. Memph. Omit éxetva, chose, Tisch. (Treg.) WH. 8 BL A 102, 
Memph. 

Verse! is omitted by Tisch. WH. RV. (bracketed by Treg.) s BL A 
28, 102, Memph. 


17. tHv rapaBorAnv— the parable (riddle). From the use of 
this word to represent the Heb. word y's, it loses sometimes its 
proper sense of similitude, and comes to be used of any sententious 
saying, or apothegm, in which the meaning is partly veiled by the 
brevity, but especially by the material and outward form of the 
saying. Here, entering from the outside, and coming out, are used 
to express the contrasted ideas of material and spiritual, and what 
the saying gains in pungency and suggestiveness it loses in exact- 
ness. Hence it is called a zapafoAy. 


Thy mapaBorny, the parable, instead of wept THs wapaBodis, concerning 
the parable, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. 8 BDL A 33, Latt. 


18. Kal iets — Vou Zoo, as well as the multitude. Jesus’ saying 
was a riddle to them, not only because of the concrete form of 
statement, but also because of its intrinsic spirituality. They had 
been trained in Judaism, in which the distinction between clean 
and unclean is ingrained, and could not understand a statement 
abrogating this. It was all a riddle to them. 

mav TO ewOev . . . ov Svvatar . Kowaoat— nothing outside can 
Mefile. 

19. This verse gives the reason why outward things cannot 
defile. They do not enter the inner man, the xapdca, but the 
kotAia, Selly, belonging to the outward man, and are passed out 
into the ddedpwv, the privy.” 

Kabapilov mavta TA Bpwpata—RV. This he said, making all 
things clean. The part. agrees with the subj. of A€ye, he says 





1 ray ov Svvata, everything cannot, is the inexact, Hebrew form of the universal 
negative; the logical, Greek form being ovdév Svvara, nothing can. Win. 3¢, I. 

2 chy Kkapdiav 1s the heart, in the broad, Scriptural sense of the zxmer man. ade- 
Spava is a barbarous word, probably of Macedonian origin, the proper Greek 
equivalent being ddodos. 
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(v.18). That is, the result of this statement of Jesus was to abro- 
gate the distinction between clean and unclean in articles of food. 
The use of quotation marks would show this connection as follows : 
He says to them, “ Are ye so without understanding also? Do ye 
not perceive that nothing which enters into the man from without 
can defile him; because it does not enter into the heart, but into 
the belly, and goes out into the privy,” so making all foods clean. 


With the reading ka@apifov, the part. agrees with the preceding state- 
ment; thatis, the going out into the privy purifies the food, as that receives 
the refuse parts which have been eliminated in the process of digestion. 
With the masc., it is possible to connect it with dgedpGva, but the anacolu- 
thon involved is rather large-sized and improbable, as only a single word 
separates the noun from its unruly adjunct. The only probable connection 
is with the subject of Néyex (v.18). 

kadapl(wy, instead of xaapifov, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. s ABEFGHLSX 
A I, 13, 28, 69, 124. 


20. 76 éx 7. dvOparov exropevomuev, éxetvo Kovoi — what cometh 
out of the man, that defileth the man. Coming out is used here to 
denote the spiritual, as ex/ering in is to denote the material. 
Spiritual things can defile the man, and these only, not such 
material articles as food. And of course, this means that the real 
man is the spiritual part, and that defilement of the physical part 
does not extend to the spiritual part, which constitutes the real 
man. That can be reached only by spiritual things akin to itself. 
This principle, that spiritual and spiritual go together, and that 
the material cannot penetrate the spiritual, which is impervious to 
it, is needed in the interpretation of Christianity, as well as in the 
reform of Judaism. 

21. of diaAoyucp.0i — The article denotes the class of things col- 
lectively, whereas the anarthrous noun denotes them individually. 
This is the general term, under which the things that follow are 
specifications. The noun denotes the kind of thought which 
weighs, calculates, and deliberates. It is used here of designs or 
purposes. It is in accordance with our Lord’s whole course of 
thought here, that he designates the evil as residing rather in the 
thought than in the outward act. The order of the first four 
specifications is as follows: opveta, kXorat, pdvot, porxetat, fornt- 
cations, thefts, murders, adulteries. The arrangement of the TR. 
is an attempt at a more studied order, bringing together things 
that are alike. The only principle of arrangement in Mk.’s 
enumeration is the distinction between these grosser, more out- 
ward forms of sin, and the more subtle, inward manifestations 
which follow in v.”. 


mopvetat, Komal, ddvor, morxetar, instead of pmorxyetar, mopretar, Pdvor, 
kdorral, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. s BL A Memph. 





_ 1 On the use of the plural of the abstract noun to denote the forms or manifesta- 
tions of a quality, see Win. 27, 3. 
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22. zovnptat — In general, this is a generic term for evz7, Where 
it is used specifically, as here, it probably denotes madice as a dis- 
tinct form of evil. does — decez¢t does not convey the flavor of 
this word, which, starting from the idea of Jazz, comes to denote 
any “ick, and abstractly, “ickery, cunning, craft. acédXyeua — 
Here also, the EV. Zasctviousness, fails to convey the meaning. 
The word denotes in a general way the absence of self-restraint, 
unbridled passion, or cruelty, and the like. Zzcense, or wantonness, 
may be used to translate it. dé6adpos rovnpds —an evil eye— 
a Hebrew expression for envy. BAaodynwia —a general word for 
evil or injurious speech, either of God or man. ‘Toward the 
former it is dlasphemy, toward the latter, slander. In this con- 
nection it is probably slander. wtrepndavia —a common Greek 
word, but found only here in the N.T. It includes pride of self 
and contempt of others, arrogance. adpootvn —folly translates 
this better than foolishness, as it denotes the morally foolish. 

23. éculev — from within. ‘These things are morally unclean, 
while only the physically unclean comes from without. 

What Jesus says here is directed specially against the traditional 
law, but the thing condemned, the distinction between clean and 
unclean, belongs also to the written law. Plainly, then, the distinc- 
tion between the word of God and the word of man has to be 
carried within the Scripture, and used in the analysis of its con- 
tents. The thing that Jesus calls a word of man here is found also 
in the O.T. itself, and is fundamental in the Levitical law. 


HEALING OF THE SYROPHGNICIAN WOMAN'S 
DAUGHTER IN THE VICINITY OF TYRE AND 
SIDON 


24-30. Jesus leaves Galilee and comes into Syrophenicta. 
A woman of the place asks him to heal her daughter, and 
overcomes Jesus apparent reluctance by her shrewd wit and 


faith. 


The account reads simply that Jesus departed from that place 
into the borders of Tyre, where he wished to remain unknown, 
but could not hide his presence. For a Gentile woman, a Syro- 
pheenician, found him out, and begged him to cast the evil spirit 
out of her daughter. Jesus was not there for the purposes of his 
work, and in general confined himself to the Jews in his ministra- 
tions. But he feels the irony of the situation that makes the Jew 
plume himself on his superiority to the Gentile, and reflects it in 
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his answer, that it is not a good thing to cast the children’s bread 
to the dogs. The quick wit of the woman catches at these words, 
and her faith feels the sympathy veiled in them, so that she answers, 
yes, and the dogs eat the crumbs. That word is enough; Jesus 
assures her of her daughter’s cure, and she goes home to find the 
evil spirit gone. So far the account. But when we find in the 
succeeding chapters that Jesus’ excursion into the Gentile ter- 
ritory is not confined to this case, but that he continues there in 
one place and another, rather than in Galilee, that his teaching 
is restricted mostly to his disciples, and that he begins to warn 
them of his approaching fate, it is evident that this journey marks 
practically the close of our Lord’s ministry in Galilee, and that 
this dispute with the Pharisees about clean and unclean marks a 
crisis in his life. These are not missionary journeys, but are 
undertaken to enable Jesus to be alone with his disciples. 


24. “Exeidev 8¢ dvaotas' aandOev cis Ta Opta Tipov— And from 
thence he arose and went into the coasts of Tyre. 


*Exe?Oev dé, instead of Kal éxetdev, Tisch. Treg. marg. WH. RV.» BLA 
Harcl. marg. dpa, instead of pePdpia, Tisch. Treg. WH. 8 BDL A 1, 13, 
28, 61 marg. 69, 209, 346. Omit cal Zidavos, Tisch. (Treg. marg. WH.) 
RV. marg. DL A 28 mss. Lat. Vet. It is a case in which a copyist, used 
to the conjunction of the two places, might easily insert the words, but the 
omission is improbable for the same reason. And Mk. evidently meant to 
discriminate, since he says afterwards that Jesus left the region of Tyre, and 
came through Sidon, y.2! (Tisch. Treg. WH. RV.). 


7a opia — The word denotes primarily the boundaries of a terri- 
tory, and then the country itself included within those limits. It 
has been contended that the original meaning of the word is to be 
retained here, and that Jesus did not penetrate Gentile territory, 
but only its borders, that part of Galilee which bordered on Syro- 
pheenicia. But this would be the single case of this restricted 
meaning in the N.T., and the universally accepted reading, da 
Siddvos (v.*'), shows that he did penetrate the Gentile territory. 
Mt., however, in accordance with the plan of his Gospel, seems to 
represent this event as taking place on Jewish soil (15”). Tyre 
and Sidon belonged to Syrophcenicia, a strip of territory on the 
Mediterranean, noted for its antiquity, wealth, and civilization, 





1 This use of avacras corresponds to the Heb, 371), and belongs to Oriental ful- 


ness, if not redundancy, of speech. Win. 64, 4, Note at end, contends that it is not 
redundant in all cases, but admits its redundancy here. Thay.-Grm. Lex. denies 
its redundancy altogether. And it is not redundant in one sense, since it is 
included in the action. But so is the straightening out of the limbs. It is so far 
redundant that the Greek, with its finer sense of the needful in speech, would 
omit it. 
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which had remained practically independent of Jewish, Greek, 
and Assyrian rule, though subject to the Romans since the time of 
Augustus. 

Kat cioeA Duy eis oixiav, oddeva 7OeA€ yvavat, kal ok ndvvacOn Aabeiv 
— And having entered a house, he wished no one to know tt, and 
he could not be hidden. 


Omit rHv before olxlav, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. s ABLNX I AII Pesh. 
novvdcOn,! for 7dvvHAn, Tisch. WH. x B. 


ovdeva 1Oere yv@var—he wished no one to know it. ‘This was in 
accordance with his purpose in resorting to this unaccustomed 
place. Morison makes a foolish distinction here between the wish 
of Jesus and his purpose, evidently with the idea that a purpose 
of Jesus could not be defeated. But aside from the fact, that N.T. 
usage does not bear out such a distinction, it would be difficult to 
draw the line between a wish that one is at pains to carry out, and 
a purpose. No, this is one of the cases in which the human 
uncertainty belonging to action based on probabilities, not certain- 
ties, appears in the life of Jesus. ov« ydvvacbn rAabetv—he could 
not be hid. ‘Yhe inability is put over against the wish. This state- 
ment, which prepares the way for what follows in regard to Jesus’ 
unreadiness to perform the miracle, is peculiar to Mk. 

25. GAN’ edfis axotvoaca — but immediately having heard, Jesus 
had no sooner arrived than this took place. 


This reading, instead of dxovcaca yap, for having heard, Tisch, Treg. 
WH. RV. 8 BL A 33, one ms. Lat. Vet. Memph. edd. Harcl. marg. 


ns exe TO Ovyarpiov aitns — whose daughter had? 


Tisch. reads efceNovoa, having entered, instead of éNotca, having come, 
with s L A most mss. Lat. Vet. Vulg. Memph. A very probable reading. 


26. ‘EAAnvis, Svpopowixicoa TH yevee —a Greek, a Syrophent- 
cian by race. ‘That is, she was in general a Gentile, and more 
particularly a Syrophcenician. 

‘EXAnvis is literally, @ Greek, but used by the Jews to designate 
any Gentile, owing to the wide diffusion of the Greek race and 
language. Syrophcenician is a more particular designation of the 
race to which she belonged. The prefix denotes that part of 
Phoenicia which belonged to Syria, in distinction from Libo- 
phoenicia, or the Carthaginian district in the north of Africa. 


Lupopovixicoa, instead of Suvpopolmaca, Tisch. WH. ¢x¢z, 8 AKLS marg. 
V marg. AII I. 





1 On the form, see Thay.-Grm. Lex. 
2 This is a literal translation of the Heb. idiom, which inserts the personal 
pronoun after the relative. 
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kal npwta avtov wa. . . €kBatn—and she asked him to cast 
out 
éxBdaXdy, instead of €xBaddAdy, Tisch. Treg. WH. 8 ABDE, etc. 


27. kal éXeyeyv — and he said. 


This reading, instead of 6 6¢’Ingods eirev, and Fesus said, Tisch. Treg. 
WH. RV. & BL A 33, Memph. 


"Ades tp@tov xoptacOnva ta texva — let the children be fed first. 
In this word, frsz, Jesus hints that the time of the Gentiles is 
coming, as he frequently does in the course of his teaching, while 
he restricts his own work to the Jews. Mt. omits this, and makes 
Jesus’ refusal to be much more definite and positive. 7. texvov 
... 7. Kvvaptots — By these terms, Jesus distinguishes between the 
Jews, who are the children of the household, and the Gentiles. 
Dogs is a term expressing the contempt of your true Jew for the 
heathen, and sounds strange in the mouth of our Lord. Weiss 
denies the contemptuous use of the term dog, and makes it 
merely a parable, in which an arrangement of the kingdom of 
God is expressed in the terms of household economy, in which 
the contempt for dogs plays no part. But this is to ignore the 
fact that “dog” is always a term of contempt, especially in the 
East ; that as such, it was applied by Jews to Gentiles ; and that, 
if Jesus did not mean to express contempt, his language was 
singularly ill-chosen, as the woman would be sure to understand 
him so. See 474. Dic. But I am inclined to believe that Jesus 
did not use the term seriously, but with a kind of ironical con- 
formity to this common sneer, having felt in his own experience 
how small occasion the Jews of his time had to treat any other 
people with contempt. He had good reasons for confining his 
work to the Jews, but they did not arise from any acceptance of 
their estimate of themselves or of others. It is as if he had put 
in a ‘you know,” to indicate a common opinion. 

28. Nai, k’pie’ Kal Ta kvvapia . . . €oOiovow — Yes, lord; and 
WHC HOGS... Cie. 


Omit yap before ra kuvdpia, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. 8 BH A 13, 28, 33, 
69, Memph. Pesh. écAlovowy, instead of éo@ie, Tisch. Treg. WH. 8 BDLA. 


This use of Jesus’ own words to neutralize the force of his 
seeming rebuff has been regarded rightly always as a unique com- 
bination of faith and wit. But it is not simply a trick of words ; 
the beauty of it is, that it finds the truth that escapes superficial 
notice in both the analogy and the spiritual fact represented by 
it. It means, there is a place for dogs in the household, and 











_ 1} There is a double irregularity here : first, in the use of npéra to denote a request, 
instead of a question; and secondly, in the use of iva with the subj., instead of the 
inf., to denote the matter of the petition. Burton, 200, 201, 
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there is a place for Gentiles in God’s world. And further, her 
faith was quickened by what she saw of Jesus. She knew intui- 
tively that he was a being to take a large and sympathetic view 
of things, not the hard and narrow one, and that he had really 
prepared the way for her statement. ‘This is of the essence of 
faith, to hold fast to what your heart and the highest things in you 
tell of God, in spite of all appearances to the contrary. 

30. 70 ratdiov BeBAnpevov ext tr. Krivnv — the child thrown upon 
the bed. Probably the cure had been attended by violent convul- 
sions, as in other cases of the same kind in the Gospels.! 


TO matdlov BeBAnuévov ert THy KALyny, kal TO Satudvov éEeAnAvObs, instead 
of TO daimovov é&eAndvObs, kal TO madiov BeBAnuévoy éwl THs KALvys, Tisch. 
Treg. WH. RV. s BDL A most mss, Lat. Vet. Vulg. Memph. Pesh. 


CURE OF A DEAF AND DUMB MAN IN THE 
REGION OF DECAPOLIS 


31-37. from the region of Tyre, Jesus went still further 
north, through Sidon, and then south again to Decapolis, on 
the SE. shore of the lake. Here they bring him a deaf 
man, whose speech has been tmpatred by his deafness, to be 
cured. Jesus ts not here for the purposes of his mission, 
and in order to call as little attention to the cure as possible, 
he takes the man aside from the multitude. And as the 
man 1s deaf, and Jesus needs to establish communication 
with him in some way tin order to draw out his faith, he 
employs signs, thrusting his fingers into his cars, and put- 
ting spittle on his tongue, and casting his eyes to heaven. 
The man ts cured, and then Jesus enjoins silence in regard 
to the cure. But in vain, as they are more eager to tell the 
story of hts beneficent power, the more he tries to prevent tt. 


31. 7ADev dia Bdvos eis THY OarAaccav — he came through Sidon 
to the sea. 


dua DidGvos ets THv Oddacoay, instead of kal Xiddvos, FAVe mpds Thy 
Oadaccav, and of Sidon, he came to the sea, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. 8 BDL 
A 33, Latt. Memph. 


This reading establishes the fact that Jesus entered Gentile ter- 
ritory in this visit, and also that Mk. does not mean by ra opia 


1 See 126 926, 
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Tupov (v.*), the Galilean territory adjoining Syrophcenicia. The 
two statements taken together show that he means to distinguish 
between two districts of Syrophcenicia, the one about Tyre, and 
the other about Sidon. 

dva péecov Tv dpiwv AexaroAews — into the midst of the region 
of Decapolis’ (through the midst, EV.). But plainly Jesus came 
to, not through, Decapolis, as he went by boat to the west shore 
of the lake after the feeding of the multitude (8'°). Jesus had 
been in this district before, at the time when he healed the 
Gadarene demoniac, and had been driven away. He meets with 
a different reception now. 

Kkwpov Kal poytAddov, deaf and having an impediment in his 
speech. soytXaXov is a Biblical word, found in the Sept., but only 
here in the NT. Literally, it means speaking with difficulty ; but 
in the LXX., it is used to translate the Hebrew word meaning 
dumb. In this case the cure is said to have resulted in the man’s 
speaking rightly, implying that before he had spoken, but de- 
fectively. 


Insert kal before woy:Addov, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. s BD A Latt. 


33. kal drodaBopevos aitov dxd Tod GxXov Kat’ idtav—and hav- 
ing taken him aside from the crowd by himself. ‘The AV. gives 
the meaning of kar id‘av better than the RV., which translates it 
privately. It means apart, by himself. é€Barev—he thrust. Put, 
EV. does not give the force of the word. Our Lord’s symbolic 
action here is intended to convey by signs to the deaf man’s mind 
what Jesus means to do for him, and so to give him something 
for his faith, as well as his intelligence, to act upon. 

In explaining Jesus’ action in taking the man apart from the 
multitude, we have to consider two things: first, the condition of 
the man, and the necessity of concentrating his attention on what 
Jesus was doing. It goes along with the other signs employed by 
our Lord to convey his purpose to the man, cut off from other 
means of communication. And secondly, Jesus’ unusual reasons 
for desiring secrecy. He was engaged with his disciples on this 
journey, not with the multitude, and he did not want the one 
miracle to grow into his ordinary engrossing work. ‘The peculiar 
methods of this miracle have to be coordinated with those of 
8”*6. and it is evident that, in both cases, this motive of secrecy 
is strong. Jesus avoided publicity in all his miracles, but espe- 
cially in this period of retirement. 

kal mrvoas yWato THS yAWooys avTov, Kal dvafdAapas eis TOV Ovpa- 
vov éarévake —and having spit, he touched his tongue (with the 
spittle), and having looked up to heaven, he groaned. ‘This is 
a part of the language of signs employed by our Lord, and is 





1 On Decapolis, see on 5!-%, 
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intended to convey to the man’s mind, first the help that he is to 
receive, the loosening of his tongue, and secondly, the heavenly 
source from which his help was to come. ‘The groan was an ex- 
pression of his own feelings, stirred to sympathy by the sight of 
human suffering, of which there was so much that he could not 
relieve. ’Ed@dafat— Be opened. ‘This is addressed to the man, 
who was himself to be opened to sound and speech through the 
opening of his organs. 

35. Kal Hvorynoav” avtod at dxoai — And his ears were opened. 

Omit evdéws, Tisch. Treg. (Treg. marg.) WH. RV.8 BDLA 33, 102, mss. 

Lat. Vet. Memph. volynoav, instead of dinvoly@noav, Tisch. Treg. WH. 

NEBDPAGT etc: 

axoai — literally, hearings, but applied by metonymy to the 
organs of hearing. decpos ths yAooons — bond of his tongue. 
Probably, as this was a case in which deafness and dumbness 
went together, the dumbness was occasioned by the deafness, and 
decos denotes figuratively whatever stood in the way of his 
speech, and not necessarily a defect in the organ of speech itself. 
The bond in this case would be the deafness which tied his 
tongue. op#as — rightly. ‘This confirms the view, that the defect 
has been primarily in his hearing, and that this had resulted in 
partial, but incomplete loss of speech. See on poytAador, V ye 

36. Kal dueate/AaTo attols iva pendevt A€ywow" ogov Se adrois 
dueaTeAXETO, aitol padrXov Tepiaaorepov éexypvacov —and he com- 
manded them to tellno one. But the more he commanded them, 
the more exceedingly they heralded it. 

Aéywouv, instead of elrwouv, Tisch. Treg. WH. 8 BL A 28, 33. Omit 
avros after dcov dé, Tisch. Treg. WH. s ABLX A 1, mss. Lat. Vet. Vulg. 


Memph. Insert avroi before “addov, Tisch. Treg. WH. 8 B(D)LN A 33, 
61, one ms, Lat. Vet. Memph. Pesh. 


Jesus accompanies this miracle with the ordinary injunction of 
secrecy, but it only inflamed their zeal to publish it. The con- 
duct of the multitude is a good example of the way in which men 
treat Jesus, yielding him all homage, except obedience.’ 

37. vrepreptoo@s —a word not found elsewhere, and expressing, 
like the double comparative pa@AdAov zepiscdrepov, the excessive 
feeling and demonstration of the people. é&exAjnooovro— another 
strong word, meaning literally were struck out of their senses. 

kat adaAous Aavetyv —and dumb to speak. 


Omit rods before d\ddous, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. 8 BL A 33. 











1’E¢pada represents the Aramaic n2a2ox, the ethpael imper. of the verb N75, 
Heb. n25. 

= Both the augment on the prep., and the sec. aor. in jvo(ynoay belong to later 
Greek. 

3 The regular form of stating this proportion is rocovtw écov, with a comparative 
in each member. paddov strengthens a comparative with which it is joined, 

4 See on 144, Cf. 519-43, Note; 645, Note. 5 See 1 Sam. 1522. 6 See on 122, 
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MIRACULOUS FEEDING OF THE FOUR THOUSAND 


vill. 1-9. The report of the miracle performed on the 
deaf and dumb man seems to have gathered a multitude 
about Jesus in Decapolts, reproducing the effects of his 
Galilean ministry. They had been with him three days, 
enough to exhaust whatever provisions they had brought 
with them, when Jesus proposes to his disciples, as in the 
preceding miracle, that they feed them. They meet his 
proposition with the same incredulity as before, but he 
simply inquires how many loaves they have. They answer 
seven, and with these and a few fishes, Jesus proceeds to 
feed the multitude, numbering four thousand men alone. 


The objection to the repetition of this miracle seems to be 
based on a misconception of our Lord’s miracles. If they were 
acts of thaumaturgy, intended to reveal Jesus’ power, the repeti- 
tion of this miracle would seem improbable, and the similarity of 
the two accounts would point with some probability to their 
identity. But if the real object of the miracles was to meet some 
human need, then the recurrence of like conditions would lead to 
a recurrence of the miracle. And, in the life of Jesus, with its 
frequent resort to solitary places, and the disposition of the multi- 
tude to follow him wherever he went, the emergency of a hungry 
crowd in a place where supplies were not to be obtained would be 
certain to recur. Weiss objects that there was nothing to bring 
the multitude together, and that the miracle occurred at a time 
when Jesus had definitely closed his ministry in Galilee. But 
both Mt. and Mk. lead up naturally to this event, the one stating 
directly that he was healing the sick of all kinds of a great multi- 
tude that had resorted to him (Mt. 15*°*"), and the other narrat- 
ing the report of his healing of the deaf and dumb man circulated 
by his friends throughout the region, and the excitement created 
by it. Moreover, we have here, as Weiss himself admits, the 
results of Jesus’ previous visit to this region, and of the cure of 
the Gadarene demoniac, which the healed man had spread abroad 
in accordance with Jesus’ express command. Do we not have 
here a solution of the real difficulty underlying Weiss’ objection ? 
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It is true that we have in the gathering of the multitude, and the 
stay of three days, in which Jesus must have taught and healed, 
an episode in this period of retirement that is out of harmony with 
its evident character and design. But is not the exception justifi- 
able? Here was a region where Jesus had been prevented from 
exercising his ministry by the opposition of the people, and now, 
on his first return to it, he finds the people in a different mood. 
This causes him to deflect from his purpose of retirement for a 
time, in order to exercise the ministry from which their previous 
unbelief had kept him. This seems more natural than to suppose 
that the evangelists created a second miracle out of certain minor 
variations in telling the story of the first, and then, having a mira- 
cle on their hands, proceeded to make a place for it in their nar- 
rative. 


This account is found only in Mt. and Mk. The verbal resemblance of 
the two accounts is remarkable, the following words being identical. 
mpookaerdpuevos Tovs wabynTas .. . omdayxvifouar éml Tov bxXov, STL HdH 
Tpets nucpar mpoopmévoval jor, Kal ovK exovor TL Paywor. . . amodva(w) 
avTovs vyoTets, ExAVO(joovTar) ev TH OO@ ... of wabynral... wifey... 
xoprdcar apr(wv) . épnul(as) ... mdaous exere aprous ; oi dé eirov, érrd. 
kal mapnyyere TY OXAW avatrecety ert THs YS, Kat NaBav Tos ErTda dprous, 
evxapioThoas, €kdacev, ca) Edidov Tots uabynTais .. . TO dxrAW.. . Lx OddLa 
odlya, kal payor kal éxoprdcbnocay.. . wepicced(uaTa) KNacuadTwY ErTa 
omuploas ... TeTpaxicxidor. Among these words, vores, €xAvOjoovTat, 
épnutas, and ix@véva are peculiar, and especially the- construction of 7uépac 
tpecs. Indeed, the occurrence of this peculiar nominative in both accounts 
would be enough to prove their dependence or interrelation. 


1. radw roAXov dyXov dvtos — there being again a great multt- 
tude, ‘The reference is to the previous feeding of the five thou- 
sand (6) ; and the representation is that in this respect, the 
circumstances were similar. In both cases, there was a great 
multitude. xk. pi éxovtwv té daywou'—and not having anything 
Zo eat; this is another circumstance in which the two events were 
similar. 


may toAdod, instead of raumoddod, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV.8s BDGLMN 
A I, 13, 28, 33, 69, etc. Latt. Memph. 


mpookarerapevos Tors pabytas Aéyee — having called his disciples, 
he says. 


1 The participle here is plural, because it belongs with a noun of multitude, 
which is taken distributively. In 7i daywor, we have the pronoun and the mood 
of direct discourse. 7: is irregularly substituted for 67, the indirect interrogative. 
The mood is quite regular. See Win. 25,1. Goodwin, Greek Moods and Tenses, 
71. yi relates this not only as a fact, but as it lay in Jesus’ mind and influenced his 
action, 
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Omit 6 ’Inoots after mpocxadecdpuevos, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. 8 ABDK 
LMN AII 1, 33, most mss. Lat. Vet. Vulg. Memph. Syrr. Omit avrod 
after Tovs uadnras, Tisch. Treg. WH. s DLN A 1, 28, 209, Latt. Memph. 
Harcl. 


2. Srrayyxvilopat emi Tov dxAov Ort Hu€pa Tpeis Tpocpévovat por > — 
[ have compassion on the multitude because they remain with me 
three days. 


Huepat, instead of muépas, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. 8 ALNX III etc. 
B juépas Tpiol. 


This three days’ stay of the multitude means of course that 
Jesus had been deflected from his purpose of retirement during 
this time, and had been drawn into his ordinary work of teaching 
and healing. And the sequence of events would indicate that the 
gathering was caused by the report of the miracle upon the deaf 
and dumb man. 

3. vyorers—fasting. eéxdvOyocovtar— they will be exhausted? 
Kal Ties avT@v aro pakpobev® nKaor*— and some of them have come 
Jrom a distance. ‘This is an additional reason for not sending 
them away, not the reason of their exhaustion, as in TR. 


kal Teves, instead of tTuvés yap, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. 8 BL A 1, 13, 28, 
33, 209, one ms. Lat. Vet. Memph. Insert a6 before waxpdéev, Tisch. 
Treg. WH. RV. 8 BDL A 1, 13, 28, 33, 69, 209, 346 (Latt.). 


4. “Or rdbev rovtous Suvvycetail Tis wde YopTacaL GoTwv er Epypias 
— Whence will any one be able to feed these with bread here in 
the wilderness ? ‘This failure of the disciples to recall the pre- 
vious miracle is one of the really strong reasons for doubting the 
repetition of the miracle. The objection is valid; the stupid 
repetition of the question is psychologically impossible. But this 
does not disprove the repetition of the miracle, only this incident 
in it. All things considered, it is very much more probable that 
the accounts got mixed in this particular, than that one miracle 
should be multiplied into two. So Meyer. yoptacar’ é épnuias 
—literally, on a desert place; ¢.e. an uninhabited place, where 
there are no supplies to be bought. 

5. Kai npwra — And he asked. Oi 8¢ e&rav — And they said. 


Hhpwra, instead of érnpwra, Tisch. Treg. WH. BL A. eizay, instead 
of eirov, Tisch. Treg. WH. s BN A. 





1On omdrayxvigoua, see on 141, ywépac tpeis is an elliptical construction for the 
acc. of duration of time. We say, “it is three days, they remain with me.” Win. 
62, 2. 

2 Both these words are peculiar. vyorers is a good Greek word, but is found in 
the N.T. only here and in the parallel passage, Mt. 1532. The same is true of 
€xAv@ycovra in this sense of exhaustion. 

3 This adverb itself belongs to later Greek, and the combination of prep. and 
adverb is also late. With an adverb of this ending, moreover, the prep. is super- 
fluous. Win. 54, I. 65, 2. 4 This perf. from jxw is late. Thay.-Grm, Lex. 

5 See on 642, 
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6. Kat wapayyeAdke. — And he gives orders for the multitude to 
recline. ‘The verb is used to denote the transmission of orders 
through subordinates." 


mapayyéhAe, instead of mapryyeure, gave orders, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. 
x BDL A one ms. Lat. Vet. 


evxapiotnoas — having given thanks. We have in this word one 
side of the invocation at meals, and in edAoynoas below, the other, 
the invocation of blessing on the food.’ 

iva mapataow — fo set before them. 


TapaTaouv, instead of rapadGor, s BCLM A 13, 33, 69, 346. 


7. Kai elyav ixOvdua* dAtya Kal etAoynous aita cire Kal TadTa 
mapatiOéva.— And they had a few little fishes; and having blessed 
them, he commanded to place these before them also. 


eixay, instead of eiyov, Tisch. Treg. WH. BD A. Insert ad’ra after 
evdoyynoas Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. BCL A 6, 10, 28, 116, Memph. kal 
Tavta maparidévat, instead of wapadetvar kal adrd, Treg. WH. RV. 8 BL 
A, also DM marg. waparidéva, and C 115, one ws. Lat. Vet. cal radra. 


8. Kai efayov — And they ate. 
kal €payor, instead of payor dé, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. 8 BCDL A 1, 
28, 33, 40, 124, Latt. Memph. Pesh. 


replooevpata KAacpatwy — literally, remnants of fragments ; t.e. 
consisting of fragments. o7vpidas—On this, and the xédduor 
used to collect the fragments in the feeding of the five thousand, 
see Onio-- 

9. noav 8 ws TerpaxicxiAvo.— and they were about four thousand. 


Omit of gayovtes, those eating, Tisch. (Treg.) WH. RV. 8 BL A 33, 
Memph. 


JESUS CROSSES TO THE WEST SHORE OF THE 
LAKE TO DALMANUTHA, AND THE PHARISEES 
RENEW THEIR ATTACK ON HIM, DEMANDING A 
SIGN FROM HEAVEN 


10-13. After finishing his work in Decapolis, Jesus gets 
into the boat kept for his use by the disciples, and crosses 
to the region of Dalmanutha, several miles south of his 
usual resort. But he does not escape the hostile vigilance 





1 Thay.-Grm. Zex., under kceAcvo. 2 See on 641, 
3 On the form ciyay, see Thay.-Grm. Lex. ixévdua is found in the N.T, only 
here and in the parallel (Mt. 1534). 
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of the Pharisees (Mt. says, Sadducees also), who gather 
about, demanding a sign from heaven, different from the 
terrestrial signs to which he has confined himself. Jesus 
asks merely, why this generation (of all generations) asks 
for a sign, and solemnly declares that no sign shall be 
given tt. 


10. 76 tAoiov — the boat constantly in attendance on him, 3° 4% 
6”. Aadpavovba — Nothing is known of this place, which is not 
mentioned elsewhere. Probably, it was a small village near Mag- 
dala, which is the place mentioned in the parallel account, 
Mt. 15°. This would make it on the west shore of the lake, and 
in the southern part of the plain of Gennesareth. 

ll. é&dOov ot Papicator — the Pharisees came out. Jesus has 
been absent in Gentile territory since his dispute with the Phari- 
sees about the washing of hands, 7'sqq., and now, immediately on 
his return, they are on his track again. They came out, Meyer 
says, from their residences in the neighborhood. But see Mori- 
son’s Note. All explanations are conjectural and uncertain. Mt. 
couples together Pharisees and Sadducees, and the same in the 
warning against their leaven which follows. ‘This is ominous of 
the final situation in Jerusalem, when the combination of the 
party of the priests and of the Scribes brought about his fate. 
ouvenreiv aito — fo discuss with him." 

onpelov ard Tov oipavod —a sign from heaven. This was one of 
their cavils, like their attributing Jesus’ casting out of demons to 
the power of the prince of demons, by which they sought to dis- 
credit the miracles performed by him. They made a distinction 
between miracles that might be explained by reference to some 
supernatural power operating here in the world, and distinct from 
God, and those which came visibly from heaven, z.e. from the sky. 
The kind of signs demanded by them we find in the eschatological 
discourse, ch. 13, this being what they had been led to expect in 
connection with the Messianic period. See 13%”. The miracles 
performed by Jesus were none of them, they thought, from this 
ource. They were walking on the water, creating earthly food, 
healing human diseases, and so confined to this world. What 
they wanted was a voice from heaven, or anything coming from 
above. ewpalovres aitév— resting him. ‘They wanted to put his 
power to perform miracles, or to produce them, to the test, and 
to see if he was able to give them a sign in which there should be 
no possibility of collusion with the powers that rule this lower 





1 The proper meaning of ovgyreiv is to search or inquire in company. This 
meaning discuss is peculiar to the N.T, 
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world. The uniform use of ézemfz to translate this verb is very 
misleading. 

12. dvacrevagas TO Tvevpatt— having groaned in spirit, 1.e. 
inwardly, not audibly. Ti 9 yeved attn Cytet onpuetov ; — Why does 
this generation seek a sign? 


énret onuetov, instead of onmetov émifnre?, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. & 
BCDL A 1, 28, 33, 118, 209. 


ei OoOnoerar . . . onpetov — if a sign shall be given / This 
is a case of suppressed apodosis, and is a common Hebrew form 
of oath or asseveration.' By onpetov is meant a work which has 
either for its object, or result, the proof of the Divine presence 
and power. ‘This is a denial that his own miracles had this pur- 
pose. All of them were uses of Divine power, but not displays 
of it. Any self-respecting man will refuse to show himself off, but 
he will constantly do things having other legitimate objects, which 
do show incidentally his intelligence, or strength, or goodness. 
This is the attitude of Jesus. He refuses to do anything merely 
as a sign, and yet his life was full of signs ; nay, it was a sign, he 
himself was the sign. Indeed, the only element about his mira- 
cles which will save them from the general disbelief of the mirac- 
ulous is the consonance of their objects with the character of 
Jesus. No one could have devised the story of a miracle-working 
person, and have kept the story true to Jesus’ principles and char- 
acter. ‘The wonderful thing about the miracles is that the Divine 
power shown in them is kept to uses befitting the Divine Being. 
TH yevea taityn— lo this generation. Jesus refuses especially to 
give a sign to that generation. It was an age full of signs ; it was 
the period of the Incarnation, and yet its leaders went about ask- 
ing for signs, and refused to believe the self-witness of the Son of 
God. 





WARNING AGAINST THE LEAVEN OF THE PHARI- 
SEES AND OF HEROD 


13-21. Jesus does not remain in this hostile region, but 
crosses again to the east side. On the way, he warns the 
disciples against the unspiritual influences of the Pharisees 
—men who ask him for a sign—and, tn order that they 
may not go from formalism to trreligion, also against the 
leaven of Herod. The disciples, who had forgotten to take 
bread, think that he ts speaking of literal leaven. Where- 


1 See Win. 55, Note at end. 
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upon, Jesus asks them if they are as dull as the rest to his 
spiritual meanings, and if they have forgotten how easily 
he provided for the lack of material food. 


13. éuBas radu, arndOev — having embarked again, he departed. 
Omit els 70 wdolov, tn the boat, Tisch. WH. RV. 8 BCL A mss. of Latt. 


‘Opare, Br€Erere ard THs Cipens — Take heed, beware of the leaven.' 

The word Cvyy is used figuratively in Bib. Greek for a pervasive 
influence, either good or bad, though generally the latter, owing 
to the ceremonial depreciation of leaven among the Hebrews. 
The leaven of the Pharisees is their general spirit, including 
hypocrisy, ostentation, pride, formalism, pettiness, and the like; 
cf. Mt. 23. Here, where Jesus is fresh from his controversy with 
them about signs, the thing specially in his mind would be the 
spirit that leads them to ask for a sign, when his whole life and 
teaching was a sign. It would be, in a word, their unspirituality, 
their blindness to spiritual things, which led them to seek outward 
proof of inward realities. ‘The leaven of Herod, on the other 
hand, was worldliness. The Herods were professed Jews, who 
sought to leaven Judaism with the customs of heathenism. They 
represented the escape from the rigors and scruples of Pharisaism 
into the license and irreligion of the world, instead of into the 
freedom of a spiritual religion. But the escape from spiritual 
blindness does not lie that way. 

16. Kai dveAoyiLovro mds GAAHAOvS, “Ort aprovs ov Exopev (éxovewv) 
— And they reasoned with each other, (it ts) because we have (or 
they have) no bread. Probably, with either €youev or éxovawy, ote 
is causal, and there is an ellipsis of the principal clause. 

Omit Ad€youres, saving, after mpos ad\dXjNous, Tisch. Treg. WH. 8 BD 1, 

28, 209, mss. Lat. Vet. €xovorv, instead of €xouer, Treg. WH. RV. mare. 


B 1, 28, 209, two mss. Lat. Vet. Memph., also D mss. Lat. Vet. (guod 
panes non haberent). 


The disciples were themselves so blind spiritually, that they 
attributed a material sense to Christ’s spiritual sayings. They 
thought that he was warning them, in the very spirit of the 
Pharisees themselves, against food contaminated by them. ‘Their 
thoughts were on their neglect to take bread, and so leaven, or 
yeast, suggested to them bread. 

17. Kat yvois A€yer atrois, Td duadoyileabe, drt aptous odK éxeTe — 
And perceiving tt, he says to them, Why do you reason (tt ts), 
because you have no bread ? 


Omit 6 “Ingots, before Néyer, Tisch. (Treg.) WH. s B A* one ms. Lat. 
Vet. Memph. 





1 This meaning of BdAérecy is foreign to the verb in earlier Greek, and the con- 
struction with azo is borrowed from the Heb. It is a pregnant construction, and is 
resolvable into Jook to yourselves, and so keep from. Win. 32, I. 
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TETWpHOPLEeVyV EXETE THY Kapdtay tuov ;—have you your understand: 
ing dulled ?* 

18,19. Tisch. punctuates these verses so that they read, Having 
eves do you not see, and having ears do you not hear, and do you 
not remember, when L broke the five loaves among the five thousand, 
and how many baskets full of fragments you took up 2? WH. read, 
Having eyes do you not see, and having ears do you not hear ? 
And do you not remember, when I broke the five loaves among the 
five thousand, how many baskets full of fragments you took up? 
This latter punctuation is the most probable. 


Insert kai before mécous, Tisch. s CDM A 1, 33, mess. of Latt. 


By his reference to the miracles of feeding the five thousand, 
and the four thousand, Jesus means to remind them that he has 
shown them his ability to provide for their lack of bread in an 
emergency, so that they need not fix their thoughts on that, nor 
think that his mind is occupied with it. The question about the 
baskets of broken pieces is intended to suggest the bounty of the 
provision made. It is noticeable that the distinction between 
omvupides and xéduvor in the two miracles is kept up here in Jesus’ 
allusion to them. 

20. Kai A€yovow (aire), Extra — And they say (to him), seven. 


kal Néyovory, instead of Oi 6é eirov, and they said, Tisch. 8 one ms. Lat. 
Vet. Pesh. kat Aéyouow atr@, Treg. marg. WH. RV. BCL A 115, two 
mss. Lat. Vet. Memph. 
21. Ovzw ovviere ;— Do you not yet understand ? 


Omit 76s, /fow, Tisch. WH. RV. 8 CKL AII 1, 118, 127, 209, one ms. 
Lat. Vet. ovmw, instead of ov, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. s ACD» LMNUX 
ATI mss. Lat. Vet. Syrr. 


HEALING OF A BLIND MAN AT BETHSAIDA 


22-26. Jesus and his disciples land at Bethsaida, on the 
east side of the lake. There a blind man ts brought him 
to be healed with the usual touch. But Jesus, still in quest 
of retirement, and so more than ever anxious to avoid the 
notoriety attending his mtracles, takes the man outside of 
the village. He employs the same signs to tell him what ts 
being done for him as in the case of the deaf and dumb 
man in Decapolis. Lut here, for the first and only time, 
there 1s something to obstruct the tmmedtateness of the cure, 





1 On the meaning of rwpodv thy Kapdiav, See ON 3°. 
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and at first, the man sees only men looking lke trees walk- 
ing about. Jesus laid his hands again upon his eyes, and 
the man saw clearly. Then Jesus, in order to prevent the 
story spreading, ordered him not even to enter the village 
where he 1s known. 


22. Kai épxovra «is ByOcaiddv — And they come to Bethsaida. 


kal %pxovrat, instead of épxera, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. 8 BCDL A 13, 
28, 33, 69, 124, 346, Latt. Memph. 


23. e&nveyxey aitov ew THs KOuns—he brought him outside of 
the village. In the only other miracle recorded by Mk. alone 
(7°), there is this same privacy observed. The two coming 
together at the same period of our Lord’s life would seem to 
indicate that there was some reason for the peculiarity common 
to them both, arising from the critical character of the period in 
his life. It was not the period of his miracles, nor of his public 
teachings, but of retirement with his disciples; and hence the 
even unusual secrecy attending such miracles as he did perform. 
arvaas — having spit. This also is peculiar to this pair of 
miracles. 


éfjveyxev, instead of é&nyayev, he led him out, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. 
x BCL 33. 


exnpwta avtov a te Bréres;—he asked him, do you see any- 
thing ?* 


This reading, instead of ef re BAéret, if he sees anything, Treg. marg. 
WH. on marg. RV. BCD*8" A Memph. 


24. Brerw tors avOpazovs drt, etc. —The AV., J see men as 
trees walking, ignores this 6ru. RV., J see men, for I see them as 
trees walking. ‘That is, what would otherwise be taken by him 
for trees he knows to be men by their walking around. This 
indistinctness of vision is due not to the confusion of his ideas 
arising from his previous blindness, but to the incompleteness of 
his cure. This is the single case of a gradual cure in our Lord’s 
life, and the narrative gives us no clue to the meaning of it. But 
we have no right to argue from this single case that gradualness 
was the ordinary method of Jesus’ cures.” 

25. Eira radu éxeOnxe (€Onxev) — then again he laid. 


ZOnxev, instead of éréOnxev, Treg. WH. BL. 





1 This use of ci in direct questions is not found in classical Greek, but belongs 
to the N.T. period. Win. 57, 2. 
2So Weiss, Life of Fesus, 2, 97. 3, 23- 
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kat du€BreWev, kat dmexatéoty, Kat évéBAerev SyAavyOs aravta — 
and he looked fixedly, and was restored, and saw all things clearly. 
5éBeWev, instead of émolncevy avtov dvaBrépa, he made him look up, 
Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. x BC* L A 1, 28, 209, 346 (one ms. Lat. Vet. 
Memph.). dexaréorn, instead of dmroxarestady, Tisch. Treg. WH. x 
BCL A. dndavyds, instead of tydavyas, Tisch. WH. marg. x* CL A 


(33 d7Aws). dravra, all things, instead of dwavras, all men, Tisch. Treg. 
WH. xs BC* DLM ? A 1, 13, 69, mss. Lat. Vet. Vulg. Syrr. Memph. 


dueBAeWey denotes the act of fixing his eyes on things, by which 
he would be able to distinguish them. dyAavyaés is compounded 
of dyAos and aiyy, and denotes clearness of vision. ryAavyas, 
TR., denotes distant sight." 

26. Myde cis tiv Kkdpnv eioeAOns — do not even go into the village. 
The man was to return to his house, which was outside of the 
village, and so far from publishing his cure in the village, he was 
not even to enter it. 


Omit pndé etrrys Tivt év kau, nor tell tt to any one in the village, Tisch. 
(Treg. marg.) RV. WH. x* *4¢ BL 1, 209, Memph? 


Attention should be called to the characteristics of the two 
miracles narrated by Mk. alone, both of which, moreover, belong 
to the period of Jesus’ retirement, and to localities inhabited by 
a mixed Jewish and heathen population, and unfrequented by 
him in his previous ministry. In both the healing of the deaf and 
dumb man in Decapolis, and that of the blind man at Beth- 
saida, Jesus takes the man aside before performing the cure, and. 
uses spittle on the parts affected. In the second, the healing of 
the blind man, the cure is gradual. As to the withdrawal from the 
multitude, the purpose is obvious. The miracles belong to the 
period of retirement, and Jesus takes more than usual pains to 
guard against notoriety. A secondary effect, if not purpose, in 
the case of the deaf and dumb man, would be to fix his attention 
on what Jesus was about to do for him. As to the use of the 
spittle, it is commonly regarded as extraordinary, and naturally so, 
as these are the only cases in the Synoptical Gospels in which 
Jesus employs any other means than the laying on of hands. In 
the case of the deaf and dumb man, the reason for this excep- 
tional treatment appears in the condition of the man. The 
thrusting of the hands into the man’s ears, the spitting into them, 





1 SyAavyas is a rare word. 
2 The translation of unde... pnd, meither .. . nor, AV., is wrong. yd is dis 
junctive, and the first .n5¢ is to be rendered JVot even. Win. 55, 62). 
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the looking up to heaven, are the language of signs, by which 
Jesus seeks to awaken the faith of the man necessary to his cure. 
Certainly the thrusting of the hands into his ears is that, and the 
rest goes along with this symbolical act. In the case of the blind 
man, extraordinary conditions are not lacking, though not of the 
same kind. Jesus is in an unfamiliar region, and the man’s blind- 
ness withdraws him more or less from even the knowledge that 
those about him would have of this extraordinary personage. In 
these circumstances, Jesus uses something more than the ordinary 
laying on of hands, which would tell its story so quickly to a Jew 
accustomed to his ordinary procedure, and substitutes what we 
may call a more elaborate and significant ritual of cure. The 
gradualness of the cure in this case would arise out of the same 
extraordinary conditions. Jesus is contending here against a dull, 
slow-moving faith, which hinders the ordinary immediateness of 
the cure. This explanation matches the extraordinary methods 
and process of the cure with the extraordinary conditions of the 
case. 

On the other hand, Weiss, ignoring the peculiar conditions, 
treats both the process and the gradualness of the cure as repre- 
senting Jesus’ ordinary method and the rationale of the miracles. 
These are the two cases, he says, in which Mk. goes into details 
in telling the story of the miracles, and the matter contained in 
them, therefore, is to be read into the other accounts. ‘The diffi- 
culty in this is to account for the choice of these two isolated 
cases for the introduction of these details. It is easy to account 
for them as peculiarities belonging to an exceptional period in the 
life of Jesus, but not at all easy to account for the choice of these, 
the very last of the miracles, to bring out material belonging to 
them all, but hitherto unrelated by Mk., and omitted altogether 
in the other evangelists. Moreover, it is very singular that this 
gradual cure occurs in the Gospel which emphasizes most the 
immediateness of the cures. Out of the eleven miracles of heal- 
ing recorded in Mk., five speak directly of the immediateness of 
the cure, and of the rest three give circumstances implying the 
same. And yet, we are told that in this Gospel, the one account 
of gradual cure establishes the form to which the others must be 
conformed. As for the use of the spittle, that is treated as an 
actual means of cure, not asa symbol or sign. So Meyer. How- 
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ever, it is allowed that the curative power infused into this came 
from above. And this again is normal, telling us what really hap- 
pened in the other cases. A means, which yet has no power in 
itself, only what is infused into it supernaturally. ‘This is truly a 
tertium guid, and as long as it introduces into the miracles noth- 
ing of the nature of a secondary cause, it may be ranked among 
the curiosities of religious speculation. 


JESUS GOES WITH HIS DISCIPLES INTO THE 
REGION OF C#SAREA PHILIPPI. PETER’S CON- 
FESSION OF JESUS AS THE MESSIAH 


27-30. Jesus having landed at Bethsaida, proceeds to 
Cesarea Philippi, at the foot of Mt. Hermon, a region hither- 
tounvisited by him. On the journey here he gains the privacy 
for which he had been seeking, and questions the disciples 
as to what men say about him. They tell him that he ts 
called variously John the Baptist, Elijah, and one of the 
prophets. Then comes the question for which all his life 
with them had prepared the way, what title they are ready 
to give him. Peter, speaking for the rest, says, Thou art 
the Messiah. But Jesus, having drawn this confession 
rom them, charges them to tell no one else. 


27. cis tr. képas Katoapias ths Bidirrov — into the villages of 
Cesarea Philippi. Mt. says, into the parts of Caesarea Philippt. 
The district is called here by the name of its principal city, 
and the villages were those belonging to that district. The 
city is near the sources of the Jordan, about 25 miles north of 
the lake of Galilee. Panium was the original name of the city, 
from the god Pan, who had a sanctuary here. The town was 
enlarged and beautified by Herod Philip, tetrarch of Trachonitis, 
to whose territory it belonged, and was given its new name in honor 
of the emperor and of himself. ~ Philippi distinguishes it from 
Ceesarea on the coast. It marks the most northern part of our 
Lord’s journeyings. His coming here was for the general purpose 
of his later Galilean ministry, to talk with his disciples in retirement 
of the approaching crisis in his life. Tiva pe A€yovowy of avOpwrat 
civat; —Who do men say that Tam? This is the first time that 
Jesus has approached this question, even in the circle of his dis- 
ciples. The characteristic of his teaching has been its imper- 
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sonality. His subject has been the Kingdom of God, its law, the 
conditions of membership in it, but not the person of its King. 
He has made approaches to this personal subject in the announce- 
ment of the coming of the kingdom, implying the presence of the 
King, and has made a veiled claim to the title in calling himself 
the Son of Man, but these hints and suggestions have been all. 
We should be inclined to call his styling himself the Son of Man 
something more than a veiled claim, if it were not that the people 
and rulers were manifestly in doubt, as this very event shows, as 
to the nature of his claim. This constitutes the great difference 
between the Synoptical Gospels and the fourth Gospel, since in 
the latter, Jesus discourses principally about himself and his claim. 

28. cizay aita Aéyovtes — they told him, saying. The verb and 
the participle are so nearly identical in meaning, that their juxta- 
position here is quite difficult to account for. On the different 
answers to the question of Jesus, —John the Baptist, Elijah, one 
of the prophets, see on 6”. 


eimav instead of dmexplOnoav, answered, Tisch. Treg. marg. WH. eimrov 
RV. xs BC* 242 [, A one ms. Lat. Vet. Memph. Pesh. Insert adr@ )é- 
yovres, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. 8 BC* DL A 13, 28, 69, 124, 282, 346, mess. 
Lat. Vet. Vulg. Memph. dru els r@v rpopyrwy, instead of Eva 7. 7. Tisch. 
Treg. WH. RV. s BC* L Memph. 


29. Kai airés éxnpwrta aito's — And he asked them. 


émnpdéra avrovs, instead of Néyer av’rots, he says to them, Tisch. Treg. 
WH. RV. 8 BC* DL A 53 mss. Lat. Vet. 


"Ypets 8 riva pe A€yere eivac ; — But who do you say that Lam? 
‘Ypeis is emphatic in itself, and by its position." When the 
announcement of Jesus’ Messianic character is made, it does not 
come from himself, but is drawn out of the disciples by this ques- 
tion. He would have them enjoy the blessedness of not receiving 
it from flesh and blood, z.e. by oral communication, even from 
himself, but of that inward reception by silent communication 
from the Father which is the only source of true knowledge of 
spiritual things. See Mt. 16”. He manifested himself to them, 
admitting them to an intimate companionship and intercourse 
with himself; and when he had made his impression on them, he 
drew from them the confession made under the guidance of the 
Spirit, that he was no inferior and preparatory personage in the 
Messianic Kingdom, but the King himself. Here, as everywhere, 
Jesus’ method is the truly spiritual one, that depends very little on 
external helps, but on the silent movings of the Spirit of God. 
6 Iérpos A€ye.— This is the first time in the Gospel that Peter 
appears as the spokesman of the disciples. =v «& 6 Xpioros — 
thou art the Christ. On the meaning of Xpuords, see on 1’. 





1 Win. 22, 6. 
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30. iva pndevi Aéywou — that they tell no one. The silence that 
Jesus enjoins on them is due to the same reasons as his own 
silence up to this time, and his breaking it only when he was 
alone with them. It was esoteric doctrine as yet, that only those 
could receive, who knew something about the Messianic office on 
the one hand, and about the person of Jesus on the other. In the 
prevalent misconception of the Messiah, such an announcement 
would work only disaster. The time was coming for it, but when 
it did come, the tragedy of Jesus’ life followed immediately. 


JESUS PREDICTS HIS CRUCIFIXION. PETER REBUKES 
HIM, AND JESUS REPELS THE EVIL SPIRIT WHO 
SPEAKS THROUGH HIM 


31-33. After drawing out from hts disciples the confession 
of his Messianic claim, Jesus proceeds to tell them how that 
claim will be treated by the authorities. In general, it will 
bring him much suffering, and finally his rejection and 
violent death at the hands of the Sanhedrim, from which, 
however, he will be ratsed after three days. Peter, who 
evidently regards this as a confession of defeat, and as 
vacating the claim just made, takes Jesus aside, and begins 
to rebuke him. But Jesus, recognizing in this the very 
spirit of the Temptation, meets rebuke with rebuke, telling 
Peter that he ts acting the part of the Tempter, and that 
he reflects the mind of men, not of God. 


31. npgato didacxav — he began to teach. This is a true begin- 
ning, being the first teaching of this kind.’ det — 7¢ 7s necessary. 
The necessity arises, first, from the hostility of men; secondly, 
from the spiritual nature of his work, which made it impossible 
for him to oppose force to force ; and thirdly, from the providen- 
tial purpose of God, who made the death of Jesus the central 
thing in redemption. But in order to take its place in the 
Divine order, his death must come in the human, natural order. 
That is to say, his death is the natural result of the antagonism of 
his holy nature to the world ; it is the martyr’s death. But it has 
also a Divine purpose in it, and it is necessary to the accomplish- 
ment of that purpose. The Divine purpose can use, however, 
only the death that results from the human necessity, the martyr’s 


1 Thay.-Grm, Lex, 
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death. Jesus must be put to death by man. ov viov rod dvOpo- 
tov! woAAa rabetv — that the Son of Man suffer many things. This 
is the general statement, under which the rejection and death are 
specifications. id tov rperButépwr Kal TOV apxLepewv K. TOY ypap.- 
paréewy — by the elders and the chief priests and the Scribes. 


bd, dy, instead of amd,” Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. s BCDGKL II. Insert 
Tay, the, before dpxvepéwy Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. s BCDEHMSUVX, and 
before ypauuatéwy Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. s BCDEFHLSMUV I. 


Filders was the general term for the members of the Sanhedrim, 
and when used as it is here, with the names of classes comprised 
in that body, it denotes, of course, the other members outside of 
these classes. ‘The chief priests were members of the high-priestly 
class, z.e. either the high priest himself, those who had held the 
office, or members of the privileged families from which the high 
priests were taken. ‘The three classes together constituted the 
Sanhedrim, or supreme council of the Jews, by which Jesus pre- 
dicts that he is to be rejected and put to death.® kat pera tpets 
npeEpas avactnvar— and after three days rise again. ‘This is one 
of the psychological problems with which we are confronted in a 
history generally answering with considerable exactness to such 
tests. For when we come to the account of the resurrection, this 
prophecy plays no part. The event, when it takes place, does 
not recall the prophecy, and is met with a persistent unbelief 
which does not seem in any way consonant with the existence of 
such a prophecy. It would seem as if Jesus must have used lan- 
guage here, which the disciples did not understand, until after the 
resurrection itself, to refer to that event. ‘That Jesus predicted 
the crucifixion and resurrection, there does not seem to be any 
reasonable doubt. But we find variations in the details, which 
suggest that these were supplied by the writers, post eventum, and 
that the prediction itself was general in its character. Moreover, 
we find in the eschatological discourse, that Jesus’ language needs 
a key, and we seem forced to the supposition that the utter failure 
of the disciples to understand the present prophecy must have 
been due to a like enigmatical use of language. zappynota—with- 
out any reserve, using entire frankness of speech. Now that the 
time had come for Jesus to speak about this, he spoke out frankly. 

32. zpocdAaBopevos attov—having taken him aside. Peter 
could not understand plain speech about a matter to be spoken 
of only under his breath. Metaphorically, he puts his finger on 
his lips, and says A/wsh. He does not wish further open discus- 
sion of so dangerous a topic, and so he takes Jesus aside even to 





1 See on 228, 
2 On the distinction between izé and amo after passives, see Win. 47 0) Note. 
3 See Schiirer, 4. Zg. Il. I. III. IV. 
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remonstrate with him. éitynayv—/o rebuke. Such an idea as 
his master had announced was not only to be refuted, but rebuked 
as unworthy of him. ‘This would be the way in which he would 
reconcile it with his sense of his Lord’s dignity to rebuke him; a 
thing that he would not think of doing except as he thought that 
Jesus was himself underrating that dignity. He had just allowed 
the Messianic claim made for him by the disciples, and now he 
seemed to be predicting defeat, whereas it belonged to the Mes- 
siah not to be defeated. 

33. émiotpadeis —having turned, that is, upon Peter. But as 
he turned on him, it brought the rest of the disciples to view, 
and having seen the effect of Peter’s action on them, he was 
moved to special plainness of speech. ézreriunoe Herpw xat Aéyer — 
he rebuked Peter and says. Notice the repetition of the émizuav of 
v.. Peter had assumed to rebuke him, and now he rebukes 
Peter: 


kai Aéyet, instead of Aéywy, saying, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. s BCL A two 
mss. Lat. Vet. Memph. Pesh. 


“Yraye éricw wou— Yraye denotes withdrawal, getaway. And the 
whole phrase means, Get out of my sight. Sarava — Satan. Our 
Lord is not calling names here, but indicating in strong language 
the part that Peter is playing. He is putting temptation in our 
Lord’s way, and is so acting the role of Satan. Jesus recognizes 
that it is not Peter zz propria persona that is speaking, but the 
Spirit of evil speaking through him, just as he recognized the 
invisible Tempter in the wilderness (Mt. 4"). povets— thou 
thinkest not, thou dost not regard. povetv ta Twos means Zo side 
with one.’ Peter did not keep in mind God’s purposes, but 
men’s. He did not look at things as God looks at them, but as 
men regard them, and hence he played the part of the Adver- 
sary, the Tempter. And it was not a minor and _ incidental 
temptation, but the great thing that separates God’s ways and 
man’s, the temptation to consider himself, instead of imitating 
God’s self-sacrifice. 


JESUS TEACHES THE MULTITUDE THAT THE SELF— 
SACRIFICE PRACTISED BY HIMSELF IS THE NEC— 
ESSARY CONDITION OF DISCIPLESHIP 


34-IX. 1. Jesus now calls up the multitude, having 
closed the purely esoteric part of his teaching, relating to 
his own fate, and teaches them that the condition of disciple- 





1 Thay.-Grm, Lex. 
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ship is self-denial, and following him even to death. He 
bases this on the general principle that to lose life 1s to save 
zt, and to save wt 1s to lose it. And there ts no profit in 
gaining the whole world and losing one’s life, because that 
zs an irreparable loss. Nothing will buy it back. These 
ultimate gains and losses follow a man’s attitude towards 
Fim because the Son of Man ts to return in the glory of 
his Father, and will then be ashamed of the man who is 
now ashamed of Him. 


34. tov dx\ov— the multitude. It seems from this, that in 
spite of his being away from his usual place of work, and in 
heathen territory, Jesus was surrounded by a crowd of people. 
And his language implies that they had some knowledge of him. 
Ei tis eA dricw pov axoAovbetv — Lf any one wishes to follow after 
me. A figurative expression of discipleship." 


Et ris, instead of ba71s, Treg. WH. RV. 8 BC* DL A Latt. Harcl. marg. 
dxoNovbeiy, instead of édGeiv, Tisch. Treg. C* DX 1, 28, most mss. Lat. 
Vet. Vulg. The rare combination, found elsewhere only Mt. 10%, is fairly 
conclusive of the originality of the reading. 


drapvncac0w éavtov—let him deny himself. The person is 
made here the direct object of the verb, not the indirect. He is 
not to deny something to himself, but he is to renounce himself. 
He is to cease to make himself the object of his life and action. 
The verb is the same that is used to denote Peter’s denial of his 
Master, and means to deny that one stands in a supposed relation 
to another, and hence to reject, or renounce. To deny self is 
therefore to deny the relation of self-interest and control which 
a man is supposed to hold to himself, in the interest of humanity 
and of God; in other words, to renounce himself. It is the nega- 
tive side of the command to love, and like that, does not refer to 
special acts, but to a change of the fundamental principle of 
life. x. dpatw tov otavpov abrod —and take up his cross. ‘This 
is a phase, the extreme phase of the self-denial which Jesus has 
just demanded. Let him deny himself, and carry out that self- 
denial even to death. The cross does not mean here any dis- 
agreeable thing, but the instrument of death. The criminal 
carried his own cross to the place of execution, and so, to take 
up the cross means to go to the place of death. The equivalent 
of it in our language would be # go to the gallows or the stake. 





1 See on 117-20, The use of dziow after dxodovdecy is a Hebraism. Win. 33, 
Note. Thay.-Grm. Lex. 
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The idea is, that a disciple is to follow the example of Jesus in 
giving up everything, even life itself, that belongs to the selfish 
interests, sooner than anything belonging to the higher purposes 
of life. «x. dxoAovbeirw por— and follow me. ‘This is not a third 
thing added to the self-denial and cross-bearing, but a repetition 
of the éz/ow pov dxodovbeiy of the conditional part of the sentence. 
The meaning is, that in these two things, self-denial and cross- 
bearing, is to be found the way to follow him. 

35. “Os yap eav OeAn—Lor whoever wishes.’ os 8 dv arodéoen — 
but whoever shall lose? coca aitryv (omit odros, this one) will 
save tt. 


éav before 0éX7, instead of av, Tisch. Treg. WH. 8 BCKM AII 1, 28, 33. 
dmohécet, instead of drodéoy, Tisch. Treg. WH. s BCD? TA. Omit odros 
before owoe, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. s ABC* DLM* X ATI Latt. Memph. 
Syrr. 


Jesus has just bidden them to sacrifice even their lives, and this 
gives the reason for that bidding, showing them that this is really 
the way to save their lives. The paradox consists in the two 
meanings of the word fe. In the first clause, it means the 
bodily life, and in the second, the true life of the spirit, which is 
independent of that bodily condition. The general principle is, 
that there is no such thing as ultimate loss in the kingdom of God. 
And in this case,a man loses his life only to receive it again 
enriched and multiplied. He sacrifices himself so far as he is 
identified with lower interests, only to become absorbed in higher 
and larger interests, in righteousness and love, in God and man. 
Evexev €00 Kal Tov evayyeAcou—for the sake of me and of the 
Gospel. Here we have the higher objects stated, for which a man 
sacrifices himself, and in which the merely personal life is ab- 
sorbed. He becomes absorbed, in the first place, in a higher 
personality, that of Jesus, the Redeemer, and the head of the 
Messianic kingdom, who represents interests human and universal. 
And all personal interests become merged in those of the Gospel, 
the glad-tidings that Jesus brings, that the kingdom of God is 
coming. This coming is involved in the advent of its king.’ It 
is as a man loses himself in so great and high things, that he finds 
himself, and as he sacrifices his life in their behalf, that he saves 
it. Only in such things is there any true life. 


1 On the use of éay for ay after relatives, see Win. 43, Note atend. Also foot- 
note 2, p. 156. 

2 On the fut. ind. with 6s av, see Burton, 308, who notes itas a N.T. use. Win. 
42, 34, cites only LXX passages, as the N.T. passages occur only in the various 
critical texts. There is a use of the future indicative in classical Greek with av, but 
not in conditional or relative clausés. And there is a use of the future in condi- 
tional relative clauses, but without av. This construction is therefore anomalous. 
See Goodwin, Greek Moods and Tenses, 61, 3, Note; 50,1, Note 1; 37, 2, Note I. 

3 See on 11. 14.15; cf, Mt. 428 985 2414, 
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36. ti yap wperel avOpwrov Kepdnoa . . . Kal CypiwOnvar. . . ; 
—for what does tt profita man to gain..., and to forfeit ...? 


apedet, instead of aPedjoe, Tisch. WH. RV. 8 BL mss. Lat. Vet. Pesh. 
Kepojoa, instead of éav Kepdjoy, and (nuwOjva., instead of é€av (nuwA7, 
Tisch. WH. RV. 8 BL. 


Cnprwbjvac — to forfeit. The word commonly means to lose by 
way of penalty, to forfeit. The argument is carried forward here 
no longer in the contrast between the two lives, the Yvy7 in its 
two senses, but in the contrast between the wWvyx7 and the koopos. 
And this is pertinent, because the earthly life is measured gen- 
erally by outward gains, while the spiritual life is valued for itself. 
In the one, a man is worth dollars and cents, in the other, his 
worth is a matter of his own excellence, the quality and range of 
his being. The question is thus between that life which consists 
mainly in having, and that which consists in being. And to be, in 
the true sense, means to have the life of God inus. The con- 
trast is made as strong as possible by making the gain the xdcpos, 
the sum total of things. 

37. Ti yap 80t'— For what shall a man give? dvta\daypa— 
as an exchange. The questions means, if a man has forfeited his 
life, by what price or ransom can he buy it back? It is the 
rhetorical form of saying that the loss is irrevocable. It is the 
irrevocableness of the loss that makes the gain to be nothing by 
its side. The whole world, if a man had it, would not buy back 
his life, if he lost it. 


tl yap, instead of 7 ré, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. 8 BL A 28, one ms. Lat. 
Vet. Memph. 02, instead of dwoe, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. 8* B (xe L 
5@) éay, instead of ay, Tisch. Treg. WH. s BCEFLMVX TA. 


38. os yap éav—for whoever.” The argument does not con- 
nect this with the special statement that immediately precedes, 
but with the entire statement of which that forms a part. It 
shows how these general statements are to be applied to man’s 
relations to Christ ; how these relations can affect their lives so 
profoundly —a question that might easily be suggested to his 
listeners by the amazing character of his assumptions. The pres- 
ent situation, he says, is to be changed. He who seems to them 
now so easily to be set aside is to appear eventually as the Son of 
Man, coming in the glory of his Father, with the holy angels. 
Now, they are ashamed of him, it may be; then he will be 
ashamed of them. The announcement of Jesus’ Messiahship 
(v.“) is followed immediately by the prophecy of his humilia- 





1 An irregular form of sec. aor. subj. for 6g. The mood is that of deliberative 
questions. Win. 41 a, 48. 

2 This use of éav for ay is due to the use of av as a contracted form of éay, lead- 
ing to a mistaken use of the two as interchangeable. See Thay.-Grm. Lex. 
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tion and death; and that by the statement that life and death 
hang upon the acceptance and imitation of him ; now this is justi- 
fied by the prophecy of his reign. Verily, Jesus’ reticence about 
himself, that has been so characteristic of his teaching so far, is 
here broken. jrotxad/d. — adulterous. The figure represents sin 
as unfaithfulness to the close relation in which God seeks to put 
man to himself. It is a favorite figure of the prophets. 

IX. 1. This verse belongs with the preceding discourse by the 
most obvious connection of thought. He has spoken of the 
coming of the Son of Man in the glory of his Father; and here 
he states the time of that coming. For the coming of the Son of 
Man is everywhere identified with the coming of the kingdom. 
Cf. Mt. 16%, where this coming is spoken of as the coming of the 
Son of Man in his kingdom. ‘The reason for placing the verse in 
the ninth chapter is that those who made the division supposed 
that the glorifying of Jesus in the Transfiguration was the event 
referred to here. But that would not be described as a coming of 
the Son of Man in power; nor would an event only a week dis- 
tant be spoken of as taking place before some of those present 
should die. That language implies that most of them would be 
dead, while a few would live to see the great event. No, this 
coming of the kingdom is to be identified with the coming of the 
Son of Man. Nothing else will satisfy the context. And this 
coincides with everything that Jesus says about the time of that 
coming. See ch. 13°, and parallel passages in Mt. and Lk. This 
then lets in a flood of light upon the meaning of that coming, as 
it declares that it was to be before some of those before him 
should taste of death. If his words are to stand therefore, it was 
to be events belonging to the generation after his death which ful- 
filled the prophecy of his coming, and of the establishment of his 
kingdom. And in this case, the kingdom was to be spiritual, and 
the agencies in its establishment were to be the Spirit of God and 
the providence of God in human affairs. 

Here, as in the eschatological discourse, ch. 13, the coming is 
referred to as an understood thing, whereas there has been no 
teaching in regard to it. ‘The same remark applies here as in the 
teaching about the death and resurrection. We cannot account 
for the expectation, which colored the whole life of the early 
church, without some prophecy of it. But on the other hand, 
the absence of expectation in the period between the death and 
resurrection is unaccountable if the prophecy was of this definite 
character. 
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THE TRANSFIGURATION 


IX. 2-8. Jesus goes up into a mountain, with Peter, 
James, and John, and ts transfigured before them. The 
heavenly visitors. The voice from heaven. 


A week after the conversation with the disciples in regard to his 
death, Jesus goes, with the three disciples who stood nearest to 
him, up into the neighboring mountain, and was transfigured be- 
fore them. As it is described, this transfiguration consisted in an 
extraordinary white light emitted from his whole person. Accom- 
panying this was an appearance of Moses and Elijah talking with 
him. Peter, frightened out of his wits by the amazing scene, 
proposes to fix and retain it by building huts for Jesus and the 
heavenly visitors up there on the mountain side. But a cloud 
came over them, and a voice proceeded from it, as at the baptism, 
This ts my beloved Son; hear him. And suddenly, looking around, 
they saw no one but Jesus. 


2. apépas €& — Six days. Lk. says, about eight days. We can 
easily get rid of one of the two days which separate these two 
accounts, as the Jews confounded after seven days with on the 
seventh day by reckoning both the des a guo and the des ad quem 
in the former expression, as in the account of the resurrection. 
But the other day needs the woe of Lk., about eight days, to re- 
move the discrepancy. 

rt. Ilérpov k. tT. laxwfov x. (t-) Ilwavvyv — These three formed the 
inner circle of the twelve, whom Jesus took with him on three 
great occasions, the raising of the daughter of Jairus, the Trans- 
figuration, and the scene in the garden of Gethsemane. eis dpos 
tynrov — into a high mountain. What mountain is meant, we do 
not know, except that it was probably in the vicinity of Czsarea 
Philippi, and so belonged to the Hermon range. See 8”. 

kat’ idiav povovs — apart alone. ‘This account gives no reason 
for this privacy, and Mt. is equally silent. But Lk. tells us that 
Jesus went up into the mountain to pray. This gives a rational 
turn to the whole occurrence, leaving us to suppose that the trans- 
figuration was incidental to it, and not the purpose of our Lord’s 
going up into the mountain. He was glorified before the dis- 
ciples, but it is quite out of character for him to deliberately set 
about such a transaction. This opens the way for another sug- 
gestion as to the real character of the event. Jesus would be led 
to special prayer at this time by the events on which it seems that 
his mind was fixed, and which formed the subject of conversation 
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between himself and his disciples. ‘The subject of his discourse 
at this period was the approaching tragical end of his life. And 
it is Lk. again, who tells us that this was the subject of conversa- 
tion between himself and the heavenly visitants at this time. It 
looks then, as if this was a case in which the mind of the writer 
was fixed on the surface of things, who has told his story too in 
such a way as to fix our attention on the mere physical accompani- 
ments of the scene, the shining of Jesus’ garments, rather than the 
glory of his countenance, while at the same time, he has himself 
given us the suggestions for a deeper reading of it. According to 
the ordinary view, arising from this emphasis of the physical side 
of it, the transfiguration was a gleam of our Lord’s true glory in 
the midst of the surrounding darkness, showing that he was divine 
in spite of his humiliation and death. But, according to our 
Lord’s own view, which he came into the world to set up, over 
against its superficial worldliness, his glory was essentially in his 
humiliation and death, not in spite of it. And here, his spirit was 
glorified by dwelling in the midst of these high purposes and re- 
solves until its glory broke through the veil of flesh, and irradiated 
his whole being. 

Kai perepoppwOn'—and was transfigured before them. All the 
particulars given are, in our account, the shining whiteness of his 
garments, and in Mt. and Lk. this with the shining or (Lk.) the 
change of his face. 

3. kal Ta iwartia éyévero oriABovta,’ evKaA ALav (OMit ws xiwv) — 
and his garments became shining, exceedingly white. 


Omit as xlwy, as snow, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. 8 BCL A 1, two mss. 
Lat. Vet. one ms. Vulg. 


ola yvadeds ert THs yas ov SwvaTat ovTws AevKavar — literally, 
such as a fuller upon the earth cannot so whiten. 


Insert ovrws, so, before Aevkavac Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. 8 BCLN A 13, 
28, 33, 69, 116, 124, 346, two mss. Lat. Vet. Egyptt. 


4. “Hrelas ov Moicet— Elijah with Moses. Elijah is gen- 
erally said to be the representative of O.T. prophecy, Moses 
of the Law. But this distinction is more apparent than real. 
Moses was a prophet, and the law that he gave was a part of his 
prophetic utterance; while Elijah had nothing to do with the 
predictive, certainly with the Messianic side of prophecy, accord- 
ing to the record, but it was his province to reveal to men the 
Divine law and make real to them the Divine lawgiver. But these 
were two men in the O.T. history who made a mysterious exit 





1 This Greek word is the exact equivalent of the Latin-English words ¢ransfigure 
and transform. 
2 This word does not occur elsewhere in the N.T. 


M 
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from this world, and they are the ones selected for a mysterious 
return in the N.T.’ The subject of their conversation with Jesus 
is not given in Mt., or Mk., but Lk. tells us that it was “his 
decease which he was to accomplish at Jerusalem” (9*). 

5. damoxpiels — answering. ‘That is, responding not to some- 
thing said, but done. What he said was drawn out not by the 
words of another, but by the occasion. Mwice?... «.“HXeta — 
Moses and Eljah. Peter would gather from the conversation 
who the men were. What he proposed to build was three huts, 
such as could be constructed out of the material found on the 
mountain. oxnvas—is the word for any temporary structure. 

6. ov yap nda th droxpiOy —for he did not know what to 
answer. This implies the strangeness of his proposition. If he 
had known what to say, he would not have said any so foolish 
thing. The situation was not one to be prolonged. Heavenly 
visitors do not come to stay. éxpoBo yap éyevovro—for they 
became completely frightened. 


This reading, instead of fjoav yap expoBo (decante, instead of were), 
Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. 8 BCL A 33, most mss. Lat. Vet. droxp.i0q, answer, 
instead of Aadjon, say, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV.» BC* L A 1, 28, 33, one 
ms. Lat. Vet. Memph. 


Kal eyevetro pwvi) €k TOD ovpavod, Obrds eat 6 vids prov 6 a&yamyTOs 
— And a voice came out of the cloud, This ts my beloved Son. 
These same words were uttered by the heavenly voice at the bap- 
tism, and they are repeated in 2 Pet. 1”, in referring to the trans- 
figuration. See Mt. 3” 17° Mk. 17 Lk. 3” 9”. For the meaning 
of Son, see note on 11. 


éyévero, instead of 7c, Tisch. Treg. avg. WH. RV, 8 BCL A Memph. 
Pesh. Harcl. marg. Omit Aéyouca, saying, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. » BCN 
X TI one ms. Lat. Vet. Memph. 


8. éfamwa— suddenly. The vision vanished suddenly, and 
things returned to their natural condition. There is a difference 
of opinion whether the adverb belongs with the participle or the 
verb. It can make little difference, since both denote parts of 
the same act, looking and seeing. But this very fact shows that 
the adv. belongs with the part., since to put it with the verb 
separates the two closely related parts of the same act. In 
accordance with this principle, we should say, suddenly they 
looked around and saw, not, they looked around and suddenly 
saw. And for the same reason, the Greek joins the adverb and 





1 See Deut. 346 2 K. 21. 

2 The prep. in éxfofor denotes completeness. (English, out and out.) Thay< 
Grm, Lex. under éx. 

3 é£amva iS a rare, late word for é&aidyys. 
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the part. é&d7wa denotes the quick transition from the heavenly 
vision to ordinary conditions. 


el uh before Tov *Incody, instead of d\i\a, WH. RV. 8 BDN 33, 61, Latt. 
Memph. 4Ada@ is adversative, not meaning excef/, and irregular here, so 
that internal probability favors that reading. 


ELIJAH AND THE SON OF MAN 


9-13. Conversation with the disciples on the way down 
the mountain. They question him about the coming of 
Eliyah. 


On the way down the mountain, Jesus charges the disciples not 
to tell any one what they had seen, until the Son of Man is risen 
from the dead. This strange saying about the resurrection of the 
Messiah they seized upon, and debated its meaning. ‘Then this 
appearance of Elijah suggests the question, why the Scribes put 
that appearance before the Messianic advent, and this question 
they put to Jesus. He answers that it is true, Elijah does come 
first, and that this is a fulfilment of prophecy which points to the 
fulfilment of the other prediction in regard to the suffering and 
rejection of the Son of Man. And to clinch the matter, he says 
that John’s fate is only carrying out another writing. 


9. Kal xataBawvovtwv éx Tov dpovs — And as they were coming 
down out of the mountain. 


Kail xataBaivdvTwy, instead of kataBaivdvTwy dé, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. 
s BCDLN A 33, Latt. Memph. Pesh. ék, instead of dd, Treg. marg. WH. 
BD 33. 


iva pyoevi, etc. — that they tell no one. This command is given 
for the same reason as the injunction of secrecy in regard to his 
miracles. These external things are misleading to one who has 
not attained something like the inner point of view of Jesus. It 
coincided also with the charge to keep silence about his Messiah- 
ship. The misconception of the Messianic idea among the people 
led them to misunderstand everything that might point to his 
Messiahship. The people were excited with false hopes, which 
this marvellous story would only intensify. After the resurrection, 
when his death had put an end to false expectations, and the res- 
urrection had pointed to his true glory, then, in that new time, 
stories of his earthly glory and power would help forward the truth. 





1 We say out of the mountain in Eng., thinking of it as something to be 
penetrated. 
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ei pn OTav — except whenever. otav, whenever, is intended to 
leave the time of the resurrection indefinite and contingent. 

10. tov Adyov éxpatnoav —not to be connected with zpos éavrois, 
— they kept the saying to themselves, which does not give éxpatyoav 
a proper meaning, and does not accord with the fact that Jesus 
restricted his announcement of the resurrection only to the twelve, 
not to the three; nor is to be translated, they kept the saying, in 
the sense of obedience ; but the meaning is, they seized this word 
about the resurrection, it clung to them, they did not let go of it.’ 
mpos €avTovs cuvlynTovvrTeEs TL EOTL TO EK VEKPOV aVacTHVal, — guestion- 
ing among themselves what the rising from the dead is. Not what 
the resurrection means in general, which they as orthodox Jews at 
this time would know well enough ; but what it meant in the case 
of Jesus, involving, as it did, his death. 

11. “Ore A€yovow ot ypappatets — why do the Scribes say... ? 
The difficulty with this rendering is, that the direct question, 
rendered necessary by the introduction of Xéyovres, is introduced 
by the indirect interrogative dr. An alternative rendering is, che 
Scribes say, the demonstrative or. being used to introduce a direct 
quotation. The difficulty with this is, that it is a statement, instead 
of the question required by érnpwrwv. But the question is easily 
implied. However, the rendering of it as a question is on the 
whole more probable.* It is suggested by this appearance of 
Elijah on the mountain, which leads them to ask how it is, that 
Elijah’s appearance is treated by the scribes as a sign of the 
advent of the Messiah, while this appearance follows the advent, 
and Jesus commands them to keep his appearing silent. apdrov 
—jirst, that is, before the manifestation of the Messiah. 

12. ‘O 8 épy — And he said. 


€pn, instead of droxpibels, eirev, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. s BCL A Memph. 
Pesh. 


“HAeias ev —The particle here is concessive ; 7 grant you Elijah 
does come, and ddXa introduces the modifying statement about 
the manner of his coming, which was not in keeping with their 
expectation. He comes, to be sure, but not as a mere appearance 
that keeps him out of the hands of men and the grasp of fate, but 
in such a way that men do as they please with him. dzoxafioraver 
navta —vrestores all things. 


arokabiordver, instead of dmoxabiorg, Tisch. Treg. s° AB? L A 1, 28, 33, 
118. dmoxatictdver, WH. B*. dmoxardorave, x* D. 


This is Jesus’ brief rendering of the prophecy (Mal. 3°°), that 
Elijah will turn the hearts of the fathers to the children, and of the 





1 See Thay.-Grm. Lex. 
2 See Win. 18 a, 3, for the use of the art. with the inf.; also Burton, 392, 393. 
3 See Burton, 349; Win. 24, 4. 
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children to the fathers. His coming, too, is put in connection with 
an injunction to remember the law of Moses, meaning that it 
signifies an enforcement of the Divine law. Such a restoration, 
bringing things back to their standard in the law, was accom- 
plished in the work of John the Baptist, to whom evidently Jesus 
refers. Mt.17" says that the disciples understood him to refer to 
the Baptist. x. r@s yéyparta émi T. vidv T. avOpwrov; — the ques- 
tion probably ends here—and how has it been written about the 
Son of Man? ‘The answer is given in iva 7oAAd 7aOy k. EEovdevwh7, 
— that he suffer many things and be set at naught.’ Jesus matches 
their prophecy quoted bv the scribes with another in regard to the 
Son of Man, meaning to imply that the fulfilment of the one makes 
probable the fulfilment of the other. The prophecy that the 
Messiah should s:fer (in the prophecy itself it is the Servant 
of Jehovah) is found in Is. 53. efovd(0)evw(n) 04° — be set at 
naught. 

13. ddda A€yw tpty ore K. “Hreias EANAVOey — but I say unto you, 
that also Elijah has come. kat before “HAeas means adso, he too, 
as well as the Messiah. This contains the minor premise of the 
argument, which runs as follows: Zhe fulfilment of the prophecy in 
regard to Elijah makes probable the fulfilment of that in regard to 
the Son of Man, the former prophecy has been fulfilled, therefore 
look for the fulfilment of the other. . éroinoay ait, etc.,— and 
they did to him whatever they pleased, as tt has been written in 
regard to him. Here is another fulfilment in regard to the same 
man, which increases the probability just named. Moreover, this 
prophecy in regard to his fate puts his case on precisely parallel 
lines to that of the Messiah. He too, like the Messiah, is the sub- 
ject of expectation on the one hand, and of prophecy on the other, 
which are entirely inconsistent. In his case it is the adverse 
event of prophecy that has been accomplished, which strengthens 
the conviction that the like will happen to the Messiah. 6ca 70eXov 
— whatever they wished. ‘This might seem an inconclusive state- 
ment, without the addition of what it was that men wished. But 
in reality, this is a striking statement of the way in which the 
Divine plan differs from the human, which made the fate of John 
and of Jesus certain. Men expected it as a part of the Messianic 
programme that God would interpose in behalf of his servants, so 
that men could not do to them what they pleased. But in God’s 
spiritual kingdom, force is not opposed to force, and so men did 
to John what they pleased. The inference is, they will do to the 
Son of Man likewise. Only now, with the introduction of this 


HOedov, instead of 76éAnoay, Tisch. Treg. WH. s BC* DL. 





1 The answer in full would be, /¢ as been written that he suffer, as if it said, zt 
has been decreed, that he suffer. It is this idea of decree that explains the use of 
wa. Burton, 212 (a), 223. 2 A Biblical word. 
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daa 7OeXov, it becomes no longer a mere fulfilment of prophecy, but 
an application of the immutable Divine principle to parallel cases. 

Kabus yéyparta. — as ithas been written. ‘This might refer to the 
general statements in regard to the maltreatment of the prophets. 
But it is perscnal, something written about him, and this makes it 
more probable that the reference is to Elijah, who suffered for 
righteousness’ sake in the same way. It is this concrete case of 
such maltreatment that becomes a prophecy of the fate of the 
man who has succeeded to his spirit, and so to his fate. See 
1 K. 18" sqq. 19’ sqq. This becomes thus a good example of the 
broad way in which Jesus treats prophecy. 


A DEMONIAC HEALED 


14-29. Healing of a demontiac, on the return from the 
mountain, whom the disciples left behind had failed to heal, 
owing to ther lack of fatth. 


On his return from the mountain, Jesus finds a multitude 
gathered, and a dispute going on between his disciples and some 
Scribes about a failure of the disciples to heal a demoniac boy, 
whom his father had brought to them. Jesus cries out against 
the unbelief which had caused this failure, and orders the boy to 
be brought to him. After some inquiries about the case, prompted 
apparently only by his interest in it, Jesus assures him that all 
things are possible to faith, which draws from the father the 
pathetic plea that he believes, but begs for help even in case of 
his unbelief. Whereupon Jesus orders the unclean spirit to leave 
his victim, which he does with a final convulsion, which seemed 
like death. But Jesus took him by the hand, and raised him up. 


14. kat €hOovres . . . eldov (-dav) — and having come, they saw. 


éNObvres .. . eldov (WH. -dav), instead of éMOwy... cider, having come, 
he saw, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. 8 BL A one ms. Lat. Vet. 


Kal ypappatets cvventodvvtas mpos attovs — and Scribes disputing 
against them. ‘The prep. denotes the hostility of the Scribes 
better than the dat. 


mpods avrovs, instead of avrots, with them, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. x**., 
BCGIL A 1, 28, 118, 124, most mss. Lat. Vet. Vulg. 


This incident of the Scribes is introduced by Mk. alone, who, 
as usual, brings the scene before us, and not the bare event. 
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The cause of the dispute was the failure of the disciples to cure 
the demoniac, which gave the Scribes a chance to throw doubt on 
their healing power. 

15. ras 6 dyAos iddovres atrov, ebay BnOnoav— all the crowd, 
having seen them, were utterly astonished. 


iddvres eEePauBHOnoar, instead of ldwv, éEeBauB7Oy Tisch. Treg. WH. 
x BCDIL A 1, 13, 27, 28, 33, 69, 124, 209, 346, mss. Lat. Vet. Memph. 
Pesh. Harcl. marg. 


Different reasons are given for this astonishment. Either Jesus’ 
person still retained some of the glory of the transfiguration, or 
the people were astonished at his sudden and opportune appear- 
ance. Against the former it seems conclusive that he treats the 
transfiguration as an esoteric event, which would not have per- 
mitted him to make his appearance among the people until the 
effect had entirely passed away. Their surprise was a joyous sur- 
prise at this unexpected coming, so that they ran and greeted 
him. 

16. érnpwrnoev aitovs —he asked them. The pronoun evi- 
dently refers to the multitude just mentioned. 


avrovs, instead of tods ypauparets, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. x BDL At, 
28, 209, mss. Lat. Vet. Vulg. Memph. 


Ti cuvénteire zpos adtovs ;— What are you disputing with them ? 
avrovs here refers to the disciples. 

17. Kat dzexpiOn atta eis — And one .. . answered him. eis 
—one made answer, though the question was addressed to the 
crowd. eis is not like the indefinite 71s, but calls attention to the 
number. 


darexplOn adt@, instead of dmoxpifels . . . ele, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. 
x BDL A 28, 33, mss. Lat. Vet. Memph. 


mvedpa Grakov—a dumb spirit. For other instances of this 
accompaniment of the disease, see Mt. 9” 12™. 
18. o7ov éav — wherever. 


éay,? instead of av, Tisch. Treg. WH. x¢ ABK ATI, 


pyooe — convulses. This meaning of the word is not very well 
established, but in ozapacow, the meaning fear passes over into 
that of conviulse, and it is so used in y.”. This establishes a pre- 
cedent for the like transformation in this word. The congenital 
relation of these two verbs makes it improbable that they would 
be employed in a different sense about the same matter, and is so 
far against the Revisers’ Translation, dasheth him down. &npaive- 
Tat —is wasting away. ‘The symptoms mentioned are those of 





1 See on ExoBor, v.® 2 On this use of éay, instead of av, see on 838, 
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epilepsy. The pyooe, x. adpite «x. tpi are connected with 
drov éay KataAdafn; but Enpatverac is a general symptom of the 
disease. The Eng. Ver. connects adpi€et, x. tpilet, x. Enpatverat, 
and puts pyooe by itself. It should read, whenever tt seizes him, 
tt convulses him, and he foams and gnashes his teeth; and he is 
wasting away. Tots waOyrats — As the man did not find Jesus, he 
brought him to the disciples. See v.”. 


Omit avroo after d5éyras, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. 8 BC* DL A 1, 13, 33, 
59, 69, 73, 209, mss. Lat. Vet. Vulg. 


Kal ela Tots paOnTrats cov iva aito €xBaroor — and [ spoke to thy 
disciples that they should cast tt out.’ 


cima, instead of eizov, Tisch. Treg. WH. 8 BFL 1, 28, 209. 


19. ‘O de doxpiHels airois, Xéeyea— And he answering them, 
Says. 


avrots, instead of a’r@, him, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. s ABDL AII* 1, 
28, 33, most ss. Lat. Vet. Vulg. Memph. Syrr. 


avtois — to them. Jesus’ reply is not addressed to the man, 
who seems not to have shown any lack of faith, but to the 
disciples, who have just been mentioned by the father, and to 
whom the words specially apply, since it was their unbelief that 
led to the fiasco. Later, the man seems to have lost heart over 
the failure of the disciples, so that he puts an z/ yow can into his 
appeal to Jesus (v.”). 

°Q, yevea amriotos, ews OTE Tpds twas Eoopar; ews TOTE aveopat 
tpov;— O unbelieving generation, how long shall I be with you ? 
how long shall I suffer you ? 

yevea — It is possible to translate this vace, meaning men of a 
certain stock or family ; but it is more in accordance with almost 
invariable N.T. usage to translate it gezeration, men of that time. 
dmustos — the translation fazthless, EV., means generally wnfaith- 
Jul, perfidious, and is therefore ambiguous. It should be trans- 
lated unbelieving. éws wore —literally, until when. pos tpas 
écopar; — Shall I be with you? The question, as appears from 
the next question, arises from the almost intolerable nature of his 
intercourse with a generation so spiritually dull and unsympa- 
thetic. It is the question of one who feels that his surroundings 
have become almost unbearable, and who wonders how long they 
are going to last. dvéSouat tpav ;°— shall I bear with you ? 

20. idwv— having seen. Regularly, the part. agrees with neither 
TO veda, NOY avrov after cvverrapagev. According to the sense, 





1 On the use of iva after a verb of entreaty, see Burton, 200. 
2 This use of éws with a temporal adverb is rare in classical Greek. Win, 54, 6. 
8 The acc. is the regular construction after avéyouat. 
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since the action of the verb belongs to the spirit, and is occa- 
sioned by the action denoted by the participle, it would be the 
spirit which is described as having seen Jesus. But he does this 
with the eyes of the man, and hence the masc. form of the part. 

In all these stories, the man and the evil spirit get mixed up in 
this way. The outward acts belong to the man, but the informing 
spirit is sometimes that of the man, and sometimes the evil spirit. 
ovverrapageyv — convulsed him. 


cuveomdpacev, instead of éomdpatev, Tisch. Treg. marg.x BCL A 33, 
mss. Lat. Vet. Memph. Syrr. 


éxvdiero — he rolled around. Wallow suggests things not im- 
plied in this verb. 

21. ws Todto yéyovey ato — since this has come to him. This 
conversation with the father has been preserved by Mk. alone, 
with his customary fulness in the narration of events. All attempts 
to discover special motives for this question of Jesus, aside from 
the general interest of a sympathetic person in the case, are un- 
availing. It has no special bearing on the cure to be performed. 
"Ex rravdu0bev — from childhood, 


Insert ék before ma:éidev, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. s BCDGILN A 1, 33, 
118, 209. 


22. Kai cis Tip... Kk. els VOata — both into fire and into waters. 
The plur.= dodies of water. «i tt divy —if you are at all able. 
There is no inf. implied here, the pronoun being construed with 
the verb immediately according to the Greek idiom.® 

23. To ei dvvy*— (omit moretoa). Lf thou canst. Jesus re- 
peats the father’s words in order to call attention to them, and to 
the doubt expressed in them, which would stand in the way of his 
petition. The art. adds to the emphasis with which he points to 
these words, as we say, Zhat “if you can.” avta dvvata To 
mustevovtt — Over against the father’s doubt, the Lord puts the 
omnipotence of faith, which places at man’s disposition the Divine 
power. 


Omit micretoa, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. BC* L A 1, 118, 209, 244, 
one ms. Lat. Vet. Memph. 


24. Edis xpatas 6 ratnp Tov raidiov eAeye, TiaTEvw, BonOer ov TH 
amuatia— Lmmediately the father of the boy cried out and said, I 
believe ; help my unbelief. This does not mean “help me to turn 
my unbelief into belief,’ but ‘“‘help me out of my trouble, in spite 


1 See on v.18. The compound verb is found elsewhere only in Maximus Tyrius, 
a writer of the second century B.C. 

2 On the pleonasm, see Win. 65, 2. madid@ev is a late word. The Greeks said 
€x trades. 

3 See Win. 64, 4. dvvy is a rare poetical and later form for évvaca. 

4 On the use of the art. with ei 6vvy, see Win. 18 a, 3. 
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of any unbelief that you may find in me.” He claims at first, 
that he does believe, notwithstanding any appearance to the con- 
trary in his language. And yet, he does not rest his case there, 
but pleads with Jesus to show him mercy in any case. He pleads 
the compassion of Jesus, instead of his own faith, and so uncon- 
sciously showed a genuine faith. 


Omit «al Tisch. (Treg.) WH. RV. 8° BL A one ms. Lat. Vet. Memph. 
Omit wera daxptwr, with tears, s A* BC* L A 28, one ms. Lat. Vet. 
Memph. Omit Kupce, lord, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. 8 ABC* DL 346 mss. 
Lat. Vet. one ms. Vulg. Syrr. 


25. ort éritvvtpexee (6) 6xAos — that a (the) crowd ts running 
together besides (those already gathered). ‘The evidence for the 
insertion or omission of the art. is evenly divided. The anarthrous 
noun is more consistent with the meaning of ériovwtpéyer. ext — 
adds to cuvrpexe, 7s running together, the meaning besides, t.e. in 
addition to those already collected.’ The part. idmv is causal ; 
it was because Jesus saw this, that he rebuked the demon. 
He did not wish to attract a larger crowd by prolonging the 
scene, and so, without any further delay, he proceeded with the 
cure. It is his usual avoidance of any notoriety in his mira- 
cles. 76 addadov Kai Kkwhov rvedpa— thou dumb and deaf spirit. 
The story has grown by so much, since the first mention of the 
spirit. ‘Then it was dumb, which was more than the other Gos- 
pels tell us, now it has become deaf and dumb. 


TO ddadov kal KwPov rvevua, instead of 76 mvedua TO Adadov Kal KwHoy, 
Tisch. Treg. WH. 8 BC* DLA 1, 33, 73, 118, Latt. Memph. 


26. kai kpdgas Kal 7woAAa orapagas, e&pAOe — And having cried 
out and convulsed (him) violently, he came out. 


kpadéas kal . omapdtas, instead of the neuter, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. 
x BC* DL(A). Omit atrév, 2m, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. 8 © BC* DL 
A mss. Lat. Vet. 


Kpaéas kK. orapagas — The masc. gender shows that the writer 
thought of the spirit as a person. 

eyevero Oo vexpdos — he became as if dead. It is impossible to 
account for this final convulsion. If Jesus, ¢.g., were restoring a 
drowned person, would the horrible feelings attending a natural 
restoration be avoided ? And whether any such violent wrench 
of mind and body would attend a sudden cure of insanity, we do 
not know. 

WoTE TOYS TOAAOVS A€yetv > — so that the most said. 


Insert tovs before rodXovs Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. 8 ABL A 33. 





1 This compound occurs only here in the N.T. and nowhere in profane authors. 
2 On the preference of N.T. Grk. for the inf. to express result after aore, see 
Burton, 235, 369-371. 
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27. kpatnoas THS xELpos ad’Tod — having taken his hand. 


THS xELpods avrod, instead of avroy THs xepds, him by the hand, Tisch. 
Treg. WH. RV. s BDL A1, 13, 28, 53, 69, 118, 209, Latt. Memph. 


28. kal ciceNOovtos aitov'— And he having entered. 


elceNO6vTos avrov, instead of the acc., Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. s BCDL A 
I, 13, 28, 69, 118, 209, 346 (Latt.). 


OTe Hers ovK WvVv_Onwev —Why could not we? On the use of 
ort, see on v.!!. There seems to be no reason whatever here for 
supposing that this is a statement, instead of a question. There 
is a kind of challenge in the statement, that is evidently not in 
their minds. They mean simply to ask the question, why they 
could not perform this miracle, when Jesus had given them power 
over unclean spirits. 

29. tovro ro yevos — this kind of thing, t.e. the genus evil spirit ; 
not this kind of spirit, as if this was a specially vicious kind of 
spirit, that it took a good deal to exorcise. €v mpocevyy — in 
prayer. Kai vyoreia, and Jasting, is an evident gloss. It is one 
of the things that a later asceticism imported into the spiritual 
teaching of J-sus. It seems to be implied in the question of the 
disciples that they had expected to cast out th. demon, so that 
their lack of faith in the matter had not taken the shape of doubt 
of their power. But what was lacking was prayer, which is the 
expression of faith considered as dependence on the Divine 
power and confidence in that. It is the sense of God that con- 
veys all kinds of spiritual power. But this power was not sub- 
jective, it did not reside in themselves, but was power to move 
God, and this precludes the idea that a special degree of this 
power was necessary in the case of so stubborn a demon as this. 
But it is a general statement that miracles of any kind are possible 
only to him who prays. 


Omit kai vyorelg, Tisch. (Treg. marg.) WH. RV. 8* B one ms. Lat. 
Vet. It is one of the things that would stand no chance of omission, if 
found in the original. Evidence shows that it was interpolated in a like 
passage (1 Cor. 7°). 


SECOND PREDICTION OF DEATH 


30-32. Jesus returns through Galilee, and again seeks to 
hide his presence, in order to convey to his disciples the eso- 
tertc teaching about his death. The same particulars are 


1 On this use of the gen. abs., instead of the participle agreeing with its noun or 
pronoun found elsewhere in the sentence, see Win. 30, 11, Note. 
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given as in the previous announcement, that he will be 
delivered up, and put to death, and will rise again after 
three days. But they did not know what he was saying, 
and were afraid to question him. 


30. Kaxeiev eEeMovres (zap) éropevovro— and having gone out 
Jrom that place, they were coming. ‘Vhe place which they left 
was the vicinity of Czesarea Philippi. Their journey through 
Galilee to Capernaum would take them on the west side of the 
Jordan. 


éropevorvTo, instead of mapemopevovro, Treg. WH. B* D&*- mss. Lat. Vet. 


Kal ovK 7GerXev tva tis yvor—and aid not wish that any one 
should know it.’ Jesus’ desire to escape notice is a continuation 
of the policy pursued by him since his departure to Tyre and 
Sidon (7). Since that time, he has been mostly in strange places, 
accompanied by his disciples alone, and preparing them for the 
approaching crisis in his life. 


yvot, instead of yvd, Tisch. Treg. WH. 8 BCDL. 

31. édidackev yap etc.— for he was teaching his disciples. This 
esoteric teaching was the reason of his desire to escape observation. 
Prediction of things to be done by men is apt to prejudice the 
event. It was necessary that the disciples should be prepared for 
so startling an issue, but the world is left wisely to the tutelage of 
unforeseen events. zapad/dorac— zs delivered over. The present 
is used to denote the certainty of the future event.” pera tpets 
nuepas — after three days. The resurrection was really on the 
third day. But the usage of speech allowed this to be spoken of 
in either way. 

32. qyvoovy TO pnua— they did not understand the word. ‘This 
passage and the parallel (Lk. 9”) are the only ones in which this 
verb is used with the meaning wzderstand, and the peculiar use in 
passages relating to the same event is strongly corroborative of the 
interdependence of the accounts. éofotvro airov érepwrnaat — 
they feared to question him. ‘They were afraid that further ques- 
tions would not alleviate, but only aggravate, the situation, and 
they feared to know the worst. 





1 yvoi is an irregular form of the sec. aor. subj. ‘va with the subj. after 7@eAev is 
one of the signs of the degeneracy of the language, in which the distinctive meaning 
of words is gradually weakened, and finally disappears. Burton, 191, 203; Win. 
44, 8. 

2 See Burton, 15; Win. 40,2. Win. admits the use of the historical present, but 
inconsistently denies the use of the pres. for the fut., which involves the same prin- 
ciple. Future is still future, though conceived as present. 
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MEANING OF GREATNESS 


33-37. Dispute among the disciples over the question of 
precedence among them. Jesus defines true greatness for 
them. 


The journey from Czesarea Philippi brings them to Capernaum, 
where Jesus begins to question them about a dispute which they 
had had on the road, and which they evidently desire to con- 
ceal from him. We learn elsewhere that James and John actu- 
ally asked him for first and second place among his followers, 
when the time should come to distribute these honors (10”). 
And probably, this was an outcropping of the same spirit. The 
first three places were conceded to these two and to Peter. But 
which was to be primus? Jesus answers this question by putting 
before them the paradox of the kingdom, that last is first, and 
service is greatness. ‘Then he takes a child, and teaches them that 
the spirit of the child is the mark of the king, to receive one such 
is to receive him, and to receive him is to receive God. 


33. Kat 7ADov cis Kadapvaovp— And they came to Capernaum. 


HrOov, instead of #Oev, he came, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. 8 B(D) 1, 118, 
209, most mss. Lat. Vet. Vulg. Pesh. 


yevopevos — being (AV.), and when he was (RV.), do not trans- 
late this verb, which denotes decoming not being. Having come 
to be, or having come, translates it. Ti év ry 600 duveAoyiLeobe — 
The verb is impf. and means were disputing. 


Omit mpods éauvtods, among yourselves, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. 8 BCDL 
mss. Lat. Vet. Vulg. Memph. 


34. éowwrwv — were silent. But kept silent is better, which is 
another meaning of the impf. The merging of all these different 
shades of meaning into the simple past tense is one of the imper- 
fections of the AV. This silence was due to their shame. They 
knew Jesus’ opinion of such disputes. dedéxOnoav — they had 
disputed.’ tis petlov — who ts greatest? That is, which of them ? 
Winer contends, that the compar. is used here with perfect regu- 
larity, since the object with which the comparison is made is really 
only one.” But this would make it possible to substitute the com- 
par. for the superl. in all cases, since the greatest is always greater 





————a 


1 On the plup. element in the aor., see Burton, 48, 52. 2130) 4. 
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than all the rest, the comparison being made always not with 
individuals, but with all taken together. But this confusion is one 
of the signs of degeneracy in a decadent language. 

35. mavtwv eoxatos Kai 7. diaxovos —he shall be least of all, and 
servant of all. ‘Vhis is the way to be great among the disciples of 
Jesus. It does not point out the penalty of ambition, as we might 
gather from the certain disapproval of the ordinary ambition by 
Jesus, but the way of satisfying Christian ambition. But the 
method is a paradox, like the beatification of sorrow. The 
Christian way to be first is to be last, to fall to the rear, to efface 
yourself. But it is not only humility that is demanded, but service. 
This again is a paradox, since primacy means dominion, the fac- 
ulty not of serving, but of levying service on others. But these 
things, humility and service, in the kingdom of God, not only lead 
to greatness, they are greatness, z.e. they are the supreme marks 
of the Christian quality. And it is one of the signs that the world 
is becoming a seat of the kingdom of God, that rulers, leaders, 
employers, and others, are beginning to recognize this idea of 
service as the meaning of their position. 

36. évayKadioapevos—a Biblical word, corresponding exactly 
to our embrace, en bras, for which the Greeks said év dyxaAats 
Aap Bavw. 

37. €v tov radiwy Toovtwy — one of such little children. The 
child meant by our Lord is not a child in years, but in spirit, a 
person possessed of the childlike quality. ‘The child is the best 
example of the type just held up before the disciples by our Lord, 
and he is himself the greatest in the kingdom of heaven. When 
he says then, that to receive such a childlike person is the same 
as to receive him, he is affirming again, in his striking way, that 
humility and service are the marks of greatness in his kingdom ; 
they are, that is, the things that identify a man with him." 





ds ay, instead of os édy, Tisch. Treg. WH. s ABCDL A 1, 13, 28, 69. 
In the second clause the same, Tisch. Treg. WH. BDL A. 


emi TO OvOpaTi pov — upon my name, i.e. on the strength of my 
name. ‘The prep. denotes the basis, the ground of the reception. 
This use of the word ovoua to denote the various things about a 
person recalled by his name, especially in the phrase éy or ézi ro 
dvouatt, is not Greek, but Hebrew. ‘The phrase indicates that a 
person is so connected with another, that he receives whatever 
consideration belongs to that other. ‘The connection of thought, 
however, shows that, just as the personal consideration is excluded 
by this phrase, showing that the man is not received for himself, 
but because of Jesus ; so it cannot be a mere outward connection 
with our Lord, but because the man’s childlikeness makes him 


1 Cf. Mt. 182%, 
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like Jesus, so that men are reminded of Jesus when they see him. 
ovK épe déyeTat, GAAG TOV drooTEihavTa pe — recetves not me but him 
who sent me. Christ did not represent himself in the world, but 
the Father, a fact developed at great length in the fourth Gospel. 
This representative character belongs to him as the one sent by 
the Father into the world. But in this case also, the connection 
is not outward, but inward. ‘To be sent by God is to be inspired 
by him, to be filled with His Spirit, and so the spirit of humility 
and service, in the disciple, and in Jesus himself, is here carried a 
step farther back, and is shown to be that of the Father. In such 
a child, Jesus says, you see me, yes, and God himself. 


EXCLUSIVENESS CONDEMNED 


38-50. Zhe disciples tell Jesus of thetr tnterference with 
one casting out demons in his name, but not following them. 


Jesus reply. 


The belief of the disciples in the near approach of the kingdom 
seems to have wrought in them other effects than ambition. So 
far, the power to work miracles had been confined to themselves. 
And it seemed to them a mark of superiority to which they had 
the exclusive right. So we find John, apparently in the course of 
this same conversation, telling Jesus of the case of an outsider 
who had used his name in casting out demons, and had been for- 
bidden by them any further exercise of a power appropriated to 
them. Jesus’ answer is substantially that they are right, that the 
work of a disciple does belong to a disciple ; but that they have 
turned this the wrong way. It does not lead to officialism, but 
just the opposite. It follows, not that any one who is outside 
their circle should be forbidden their work, but that the doing of 
the work shows that he is like them inwardly, though not out- 
wardly. Their complaint is, that he is doing their work. Very 
well, Jesus says, that shows that he is on your side. It is not 
necessary to do a miracle to show this; a cup of water given to 
them because they are disciples shows the same thing. But if 
any one causes the fall of one of the humblest of these disciples, 
it would be better for him to be cast into the sea, with a millstone 
round his neck. And since to fall away is so grievous an evil, 
they would better cut off hand, or foot, or eye, than have any 
member cause their fall, since this means Gehenna and its fires to 
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them. Fire is to salt them all, either the fire of affliction here, or 
the fire of Gehenna there. Fire is salt, and salt is good; but if 
any salt loses its flavor, how is salt to be salted? Hence they 
must have salt in themselves to render these outward purifiers 
effective, and especially must be at peace among themselves, an 
injunction which their jealousies and rivalries rendered necessary. 


38. "Edy ait® 6 “Iwavyys, Avddoxade, eidomev twa év TO 6vopari 

> , / Ry ot s 2 / 7 > > / (el 
cov €kBdAAovra dapovia, Kal exwAEvouev AVTOV, OTL OvK NKOAOVHEL NULY 
— John said to him, Teacher, we saw one casting out demons 
in thy name, and we forbade him, because he was not following us. 


"Edy, instead of dmexplOn 6¢.. . Méywv. And... answered, saying, Tisch. 
Treg. (who, however, retains \éywv) WH. RV. s B A Memph. Pesh. In- 
sert é€v before 7. évéduaTe Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. BCDLN A 1, 69, etc. 
Omit 6s o¥K dkodoude? nuiv, who does not follow us, WH. RV. BCL A Io, 
115, 346, one ms. Lat. Vet. Memph. Pesh. é€xwVouev, instead of -Avoa- 
mev, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. s BD& L A 1, 209. xodovGe, instead of 
akoNovbe?, after dre ovx, Tisch. WH. RV. 8 BA. 


Asdoxarte — Teacher, not Master. The word in the vernacu- 
lar used by him would be Rabbi. év ro évopari cov— in thy name. 
See on v.*”. In this case, it means, by the authority of Jesus. 
étt ovk Korver — because he was not following. ‘The impf. takes 
us back to the time of the transaction, when the disciples saw him 
casting out demons. They were right in assuming this to be an 
abnormal case, because the proper place for the disciple assuming 
such powers was with Jesus. The Master kept such in his imme- 
diate company for instruction, and even his immediate disciples 
he sent out on such errands only very rarely. But all such restric- 
tions are themselves limited by the method of the Spirit’s working, 
which is like the wind, blowing where it will. ‘The disciples had 
a right to expect that one who had come under the influence of 
Jesus would, like them, desire to be with him. But they did not 
take into account the fact that one might, under the influence of 
such a life, be awakened himself to the want and wretchedness of 
the world, and wish to put the mysterious power that he felt 
within him to the test, and that this might overpower even the 
desire for the companionship of the Lord. 

39. Kaxodoynoa — ¢o speak evil.’ Jesus puts the matter imme- 
diately upon its proper footing, showing the disciples that, reason- 
ing from the facts within their possession, they ought to have 
drawn a favorable conclusion. To be sure, it was so far against 
the man, that he did not company with them; but that was not 
conclusive. Whereas it was conclusive, that he was able to per- 
form the miracle. The test whether one is fit to perform an act 





1 xaxoAoyjaae comes within the classical period, but cax@s Aeyeww is more usual. 
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is the performance of the act. A man’s fitness to write poetry, to 
preach, to paint, to perform miracles, is proved by his perform- 
ance in each case. Can he do the thing? But here there was a 
further question involved, whether the man really belonged to the 
disciples of Jesus, and so had a right to use the name that he had 
used in casting out the demons. ‘The fact, that he did not follow 
the disciples, seemed to be against his own right as a disciple, but 
this was entirely overborne by the effect that followed his use of 
the name. He could not cast out demons, actually cast them out, 
in the name of Jesus, and then turn around and revile it. Or, as 
Jesus says, he could not do it tax, guzck/y. ‘The two things are 
incongruous, so that they could not follow each other rapidly. 

40. 0s ovK €otw Kal quay irep Huav — he who is not against us 
is for us. This is not the opposite of “he that is not against us 
is for us,” but its complement (Mt. 12"). There Jesus is talking 
about this same matter of casting out demons, which he had been 
accused of doing in the name of Beelzebub. But he answers that 
the act is one of hostility to Satan, and cannot therefore proceed 
from Satan himself. One cannot be for and against at the same 
time. Then he applies the same principle to himself, saying that 
he who is not for him is against him. Here, he shows that this 
same act of casting out demons is friendly to himself, as it is 
hostile to Satan, and that he who shows himself thus friendly, can- 
not be at the same time hostile. The use which is often made of 
Mt. 12”, to show that there is no such thing as indifference to 
Jesus, but that seeming indifference is real hostility, is unwarrant- 
able. The real meaning of both passages is, that friendliness and 
hostility are incongruous, and cannot therefore exist together. 


Nuav, us, instead of budr, you, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. 8 BCD 1, 13, 60, 
209, one ms. Lat. Vet. Memph. Harcl. marg. 


41. Os yap dv orion bas moTnotov VdaTos ev dvopate bTe Xpiorod 
este — For whoever gives you a cup of water to drink on the 
ground that you belong to Christ. dvouare is used here like the 
Latin nomen to denote cause or season. RV. because ye are 
Christ’s. This confirms the preceding by showing that even a 
small service done in his name will be taken as showing friendli- 
ness to him, and so will not lose its reward. It gets its character 


from its motive of attachment to him. 


Omit 7@ before évduare Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. s ABCLNX Tl. Omit 
pov, my, after édvouate Tree. WH. RV. x¢ ABC* KLN II* 1, 229, 238, 
435, Pesh. Harcl. ext. Insert wov Tisch. 8* C2? DX TAII? Latt. Memph. 
Harcl. marg. The pleonasm favors this reading, as Tisch. says. Insert 
671, that, before od uy awodéon, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. 8 BC* DL A mss. 
Lat. Vet. one ws. Vulg. Syrr. Memph. 


42 Xe ek xX 8 ie or , lal a a 

. Kal OS av TKavOadion Eva TOUTWY TOV pLKpOY TOV TLOTEVOYTwV, 

KaAov €ortiy avT@ padAorv, ei TEpiKEiTaL pvAOs 6viKOs — And whoever 
N 
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causes the fall of one of these little ones who believe, tt is well for 
him rather, if an upper millstone is hung around his neck. 


Insert rov’twy, these, before Tv pixpOv, little ones, Tisch. Treg. (Treg. 
marg.) WH. RV. s ABC*@d2 DLM? N A 1, mss. of Lat. Vet. Memph. 
Harcl. Omit els éué, 2 me, after Tay micTevdvTwy, who believe, Tisch. WH. 
RV. (Treg. marg.) x A mss. Lat. Vet. also C* D one ms. Lat. Vet., which 
read loti éxdvTwr, have faith, without els éué. pos ovixds, upper muil- 
stone, instead of éPos wudsKos, a mtllstone, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. s BCDL 
A Latt. Pesh. 


This presents the other side, the result of injuring one of his 
disciples. But it is noticeable that the injury is a spiritual one. 
Not that other hurts inflicted on them would not be taken as indi- 
cating hostility to him, but that Jesus, when he thinks of such 
injuries, singles out those inflicted on their spiritual nature as the 
only ones that will really harm them, though others show the dis- 
position to harm them. xadov éotw atte paddov — tt ts well for 
him rather Regularly, the form of conditional sentence em- 
ployed would correspond to the assumption that the condition is 
contrary to the fact ; 7.e. past tenses of the ind. would be employed. 
The English Version indicates this by its translation, z¢ were better, 
were hung, and were cas¢t. ‘The present construction, making it a 
pure condition, leaves out of sight that the clause 6s ay cxavdadrion 
has already assumed oxavdadilev, — causing to fall, as the actual 
case. pAos évixkds — an upper millstone. Both words are Biblical, 
and dvds is found only here and in the parallel passage (Mt. 18°). 
This is another case, therefore, in which only the interdependence 
of the written accounts will account for the identity of the lan- 
guage. The grist was ground in a mill between an upper and 
under stone, the under one being stationary, and the upper one 
turned by an ass, whence the name évikos. 

43. Kal cay cxavdadricn cE H XElp TOV, aToKoYov aiTHv* Kadov éoTiv 
ce KvAdOv etc. — and if your hand causes you to fall, cut tt off ; tt 
is well for you to enter into life maimed, etc. 


gkavoanlon, instead of -f7, Tisch. WH. RV. 8 BL A mss. Lat. Vet. Vulg. 
éorly ce, instead of cou éort, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. 8 BCL A 13, 28, 69**. 


346. 


oxavdadion — This word forms the connection between this and 
the preceding discourse. Jesus has begun by speaking of what it 
is to be identified with him, and incidentally has introduced the 
subject of the injury inflicted on him by causing the fall of one of 
his disciples. And in connection with this has come up the ques- 
tion of comparative values, spiritual and material. This leads him 
to speak of the things in the man himself that would lead to his 
fall, and to continue the subject of comparative values in connec- 





1 The comp. of cadds (Or kaAas) is found only once in the N.T. (Acts 251). 
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tion with that. It is well to cut off hand, or foot, or eye, sooner 
than run the risk through either of them of absolute spiritual 
loss. eicedOety eis t. Conv — to enter into fife. Life is the word 
used in the Bible to express the reward of righteousness. And 
it is the word which expresses the natural, instead of the imposed 
consequence of conduct. Conduct reacts on the life, the being of 
the man, and right conduct conduces to health and fulness of life. 
eis t. Téevvav —into Gehenna. This is the Grecized form. of 
nity the Vale of Hinnom, which is: the valley on the SE. side 
of Jerusalem. This valley had been desecrated by the sacrifice 
of children to Moloch, and had been used as an accursed place, 
for the refuse and garbage of the city. Here worms consumed 
the dead matter, and fires were kept burning to destroy the refuse. 
Hence it came to be used as a name for the place of future punish- 
ment. cis To rip TO doBeotov— into the unquenchable fire. ‘Vhis 
is borrowed from the continual fires of Hinnom spoken of above. 
And the material figure expresses the idea of destruction, as life 
denotes the opposite side of retribution. The contrast with Coy 
would indicate that this is the meaning of the figure here, rather 
than torment. Jesus follows here his usual habit of borrowing 
current language, which lends itself, however, to the expression of 
more radical spiritual ideas than it conveyed to the common 
understanding. This is not a necessary deduction from the lan- 
guage, but its aptness for the expression of the deeper thought, and 
the aptness of Jesus for the deeper thought, combine to create a 
strong probability of its correctness. 


_ Omit v.44, Tisch. WH. RV. 8 BCL A 1, 28, 118, 251. 
45. xadov éotiv ce — tt ts well for you. 


éorly ce, instead of éorl co, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. s ABCEFGHKLVX 
AII. Omit efs 76 rip Td doBeoror, znto the unguenchable fire, Tisch. Treg. 
WH. RV. s BCL A 1 28, 118, 251, two mss. Lat. Vet. Pesh. 

Omit v.46, same authorities as v.*+. 


47. xadov o€ éotw povodbarpov eiceAOety cis tTHy Bacreiav Tod 
cod, 4 Sv0 6POarpors Exovta BAnOjvar eis THY yéevvay, drrov, etc. — 
Tt is well for you to enter one-eyed into the kingdom of God, than 
having two eyes to be cast into Gehenna, where, etc. 


cé éoruy, instead of oo éorl, Tisch. Treg. WH. (RV.) & B; éoriv ce of 
LA. Omit rod rupés, of fire, after yéevvay (Gehenna of fire, not hell fire), 
Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. 8 BDL A 1, 28, 118, 209, mss. Lat. Vet. Memph. 


Kingdom of God is substituted in this case for Zife. The con- 
trast with yéevvav shows that it is the future, rather than the 
present form of the kingdom, that is strictly meant. But in the 
mouth of Jesus, such a term as kingdom of God has a permanent 
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meaning, which is never lost among the minor changes. To him 
it meant simply the realm in which the will of God is done. It is 
well,' he says, to enter that realm at any cost. 

48. drov 6 oK@Anf aitdy ov TeAEUTA, Kai TO TIP Ov GBEvYYTAL — 
where their worm dies not, and the fire ts not quenched. Both 
worm and fire are here destructive forces, and belong in the 
same category as life and death, denoting natural and not imposed 
penalties. Of course, it is the soul that undergoes punishment, 
and the punishment consists in the forces that prey upon it and 
destroy it. 6 oxwAné abirav— their worm, the worm, 2.e. that 
preys upon the inhabitants of this dread realm. 

ov TeAevTa, Kal. . . ov oPevvuTac— dies not, and ... ts not 
quenched. It is the permanence of the retribution that is ex- 
pressed in these material figures. This is characteristic of natural 
penalties as distinguished from imposed penalties. Whippings 
and imprisonments are subject to limitations of time, but the 
wounds inflicted on the man himself by his sins, the degradation 
and deterioration of his being, have no such limitation. The 
worm that gnaws, and the fire that burns inwardly have no limits. 
They propagate themselves. 

49, 50. was yap rupli ddAvcOnoera. Kadov TO Gda(s) — For every 
one shall be salted with fire. Salt ts good. 


Omit kcal madoa Ovoia adl ddioOjoerat, and every sacrifice shall be 
salted with salt, Tisch. Treg. marg. (Treg.) WH. RV. s BL A 1, 61, 73, 
118, 205, 206, 209, 229, 251, 258, 435, one ms. Lat. Vet. Memph. edd. 


This is confessedly one of the most difficult passages to inter- 
pret in the N.T. In the first place, it seems necessary to con- 
nect rupi with zdp, v.*%, and dAioOyoerae in v.* with dAas in 
v.’. And it is this connection with what precedes and follows 
that makes trouble. For zvpi is also connected with dAuoOyoe- 
rat, and dAvoOyoerat, from its connection with dAas, gets a good 
meaning, and zvpi, from its connection with zdp, gets a bad 
meaning. That makes the crux of the situation. Meyer is 
about the only one who faces this, and gives us a key that fits into 
all the wards of the lock. This he does by obtaining his interpre- 
tation of dAuc@yjoerac from Lev. 2", where it is called the salt of 
the covenant. ‘To be salted would mean, therefore, for any one 
to have the covenant fulfilled on himself. amas would refer thus 
to those who suffer the doom of Gehenna, and the meaning would 
be that every one of these shall have the covenant fulfilled on him 
by its fires. And on the other hand, every sacrifice, such as those 
make who cut off hand or foot, or eye, to preserve themselves 
from spiritual loss, will have the covenant fulfilled on them by the 





1 On this use of the pos. instead of the comp., wed/, instead of detter, see Win. 
Bis EE 
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salt of purifying wisdom. The difficulty with this very ingenious, 
and otherwise satisfactory interpretation is, that it involves a re- 
condite allusion to the usages and meanings of ceremonial law, 
which is entirely foreign to our Lord’s manner of speech. And 
then, it gives also a double meaning to adas, one in the verb 
aAvoOyoerat, and another in the noun itself. This breaks up the 
connection made by the recurrence of the same keywords, not so 
badly, to be sure, as when different meanings are assigned to zdp 
in v.***, but still enough to constitute a difficulty. Another very 
serious difficulty is, that it requires the retention of the second 
clause of v."°, x. waca Ovoia, etc. This clause is, to say the least, 
extremely doubtful. And yet, it furnishes the only use of dAas 
giving us a transition to the das of v.”, as the meaning of 
dAtcOnoerat makes no connection with that. No, we shall have 
to find an interpretation that will enable us to pass right over from 
the first clause of v. to v.”, and that at the same time will preserve 
the connection with v.8. Salt in that case will have to denote a 
purifying element, to connect “ and °°, and fire will have to de- 
note a destroying element, to connect “ and *. ‘That is, we have 
brought together in this v.” the purifying element salt, and the 
destroying element fire, and the statement is that the destructive 
element performs a purifying part. The object of all retributions, 
even of the penal retributions of Gehenna, is to purify. They 
serve, like sickness in the physical being, to warn man against 
violations of the law of his being. But the statement is not re- 
stricted to these, but is extended, as the unlimited zés naturally 
suggests, to the cutting off of hand and foot and eye also. Every 
one shall be purified either by the loss of parts, self-inflicted to 
preserve the whole, or by the destroying fires of Gehenna. This 
is the law of our being, and every one has to submit to it, in one 
form or another. 

kaov To GAas'— salt is good. ‘The special form of purification 
meant is that of affliction. But the statement is general — shat 
which purifies ts good. avaXov—literally saldless. apticere” — 
will you season? ‘The meaning of the proverb is, that there are 
certain things in the world having special qualities which they can 
impart to other substances ; and if they lose these qualities, what 
can impart them to the very things which possess them as their 
special character? In other words, what can perfume the rose? 
what can salt salt? spice spice? or restore grace where it is lost? 
So, if loss loses its power to chasten, what will chasten loss? ro dAa. 





1 ga in the last clause is formed regularly from ads, which is regular, but not 
found here; also from daa, the reading of Tisch. in the first two clauses, and a later 
form. But it is not to be formed regularly from édas, though the two are conjoined 
in the authorities followed by Treg. WH. 4aas is also a later form. 

2 This word means strictly to grepare food, and only in comic writers and the 
Bible, fo season it. 
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éxere év Eavtots dha — have saltin yourselves. Our Lord’s injunction 
is that they have the purifying element in themselves, instead of 
being dependent on outside agencies, such as loss and retribution, 
for it. This is the condition of purifying power in the outward 
agencies. ‘Taste in the man himself is necessary to the savor of 
salt, feeling to the heat of fire, faith to the grace of God.  «ipnvev- 
ere ev GAAnAOLs } — cultivate peace, or be at peace, among yourselves. 
This injunction is the special form of the previous general admoni- 
tion fitted to the present case. They had been disputing about 
precedence among themselves, and about rights with another man, 
whose place among themselves they ought to have recognized. 


das in the first two clauses of v.°°, ABCDNX Il etc. dda, Tisch. s* L A. 
da in last clause, Tisch. Treg. WH. s* AB* DL A 1, 28, 209. 


This discourse is evidently one in which the connections of 
thought have been obscured, and interpretation hindered, by the 
imperfectness of the report. But our Gospel has preserved for 
us, however imperfectly, thoughts and connections both charac- 
teristic and valuable. In Mt. the setting of the discourse is the 
same, in Capernaum after the return from the mountain of Trans- 
figuration. And the connections of thought in the conversation 
are the same, until we come to Mk.’s peculiar ending. Instead 
of this, we have the parable of the lost sheep, and from that it 
runs on into different discourse. Lk. introduces the discourse in 
the same way, but carries it on only through the part relating to 
the man healing in hisname. ‘The danger of leading astray a dis- 
ciple he introduces elsewhere. But Mk.’s ending, however peculiar 
and difficult, has an air of verisimilitude, not in form, but in matter. 


JUDZ#A. MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE 


X.1-12. Jesus departs from Galilee, and comes to Judea 
and Perea. The Pharisees try him with one of their test- 
questions, in regard to divorce. Jesus’ answer. 


Jesus’ ministry in Galilee is at an end, and he goes into the 
region of Southern Palestine. Between this beginning and the 
_ controversy about divorce which Mk. introduces immediately, 
there is a gap, which Lk. fills in with his most characteristic 
matter. This question of divorce was one of the puzzles of the 


1To make this phrase consistent, either the pron. should be changed to the 
reflexive, or the prep. to mera. 
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schools, arising from the ambiguity of the law. Jesus, in his 
answer, interprets the law in accordance with the liberal school, 
which allowed laxness of divorce; but says that this license was 
due to their spiritual dulness. From the beginning, 7.¢., originally 
and essentially, marriage, being based on the sexual distinction 
and act, and therefore a Divine institution, is indissoluble, and 
divorce involves adultery. 


1. Kat éxetOev— And from this place. The place meant is 
Capernaum. See 9”. Kai mépay t. Iopdavov—and across the 
Jordan. The general district, ra dpia, into which he came was 
Southern Palestine, including the region on both sides of the 
river. maAwv dxAo. — multitudes again. During the last part of 
the time in Galilee, he was alone with his disciples. See 9*”. 
But now, in Judza, he is entering on a new phase of his general 
mission, the multitudes gather around him again, and he is teach- 
ing them as usual. The Impf. éd/dacxev denotes not a single act, 
but a course of action, and should be translated, was teaching. 


Kal, instead of 6a tov, before mépay, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. 8 BC* L 
Memph. 


2. Kal rpooe\Oovtes Papicaton éerypwtwv aitov— And Pharisees 
came to him and asked him. mepalovres aitov— testing him. 
This was a test, not a temptation. He claimed to bea Rabbi, and 
they proposed to put him to a test by propounding to him one of 
their puzzles. The law of divorce itself allowed it in case of the 
wife’s coming into disfavor with her husband because of his find- 
ing something unseemly in her. The school of Shammai, which 
was in general the stricter school, interpreted this to apply only 
to cases of adultery, while the opposite school of Hillel licensed 
divorce under it for any cause. See Deut. 24’. The ambiguity 
of the passage, and the disputes of the Rabbis, made it a cause 
célébre, fitted to test, and possibly to discredit, the superior wis- 
dom claimed by Jesus. 


Omit oi, the, before Papicator, Treg. WH. RV. ABL TAT, two mss. Lat. 
Vet. émnpdrwy, instead of érnpwrnoar, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. s BCDLM A, 


3. Tlipty évereiAato Mwions ;— What did Moses command you ? 
Jesus recognizes that this is to them primarily a question of the 
Mosaic Law, and so, in order to get the matter properly before 
them, he asks for the law. 

4. Bi(Bd.ov'— means a roll, the form in which all written docu- 
ments were prepared at the time. dzooraciov” — of divorce. This 


1 BiBAcov is a diminutive from B/8Aos, which denotes primarily the papyrus plant, 
the bark of which was prepared for writing. 
2 This word is rare, and in the sense of divorce it is peculiar to the Bible. 
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reply does not contain the condition of the divorce in the original, 
which made the subject of dispute between the two schools, viz., 
that the wife had come into disfavor because the husband found 
something unseemly in her (Deut. 24'). This is an indication 
that Jesus’ questioners belonged to the school of Hillel, which 
found in it practically no barrier to absolute freedom of divorce, 
so that in citing the law, they would ignore this as having no bear- 
ing on the case. Mt. 19°” gives a different version of the affair, 
which, however, defines their position still more distinctly as the 
liberal position. According to that, their question is, whether it 
is lawful for a man to divorce his wife for every cause. Jesus 
answers this by defining his own position forbidding divorce, when 
they ask, why Moses allowed it then. The order is unimportant, 
and there is nothing to choose between the two accounts. 

5. 6 8& “Inaots eizev adrots, Ipods tr. oxAnpoxapdiav ipov eypapev 
ipiv rv évtodnv tavtyv'—And Jesus said to them out of re- 
gard to the hardness of your heart, he wrote you this command, 
okAnpokapdia *— coarseness of spirit. oxdypos means hard, in the 
sense of rough or coarse, rather than wntmpressible. Kapdia is the 
common word for the inner man generally, in the N.T. The 
whole word denotes the rude nature which belongs to a primitive 
civilization. This principle of accommodation to the time in 
Scripture is of inestimable importance, and of course limits finally 
the absoluteness of its authority. We find that the writers were 
subject to this limitation, as well as their readers. See also J. 16”. 
This answer of Jesus admits the correctness of the interpretation 
of Hillel and his school, as far as it was a matter of interpretation. 


‘O 6é, instead of Kat dmoxpibels 6, And answering, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. 
x BCL A Memph. 


6. dd O€ dpyns Kticews— But from the beginning of creation. 
Jesus goes back from the Mosaic Law to the original constitution 
of things, for which he cites Gen. 1”, in connection with 2™. 
This connection, instead of basing marriage on the taking of 
woman from man, puts it on the much broader and more rational 
ground of their sexual relation. 

dpoev kat O7Av érotnoev aitovs — male and female he made them. 


Omit 6 @ebs, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. 8 BCL A two mss. Lat. Vet. Memph. 
This conforms to the original, in which 6 Oeds belongs to the preceding part 
of the statement, and is omitted here. 


7. évexey Tovrov— on this account, viz., because of the physical 
relation, pointing to an even closer union than that between 
parent and child. Both belong to the perpetuity of the family, 





1 On this meaning of mpés, see Win. 49 2, c). It is not common Greek usage. 
2 cxAnpoxapdia is a Biblical word. 3 Gen, 127, 
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but the relation of husband and wife is, in the nature of things, 
more intimate and compelling. With the omission of the last clause, 
and shall cleave to his wife, stress is laid on the separation from 
father and mother, and so on the superiority of the other union. 


Omit kal rpookodAnOjoerat pods THY Yyuvaixa avrov, Tisch. (Treg. marg.) 
WH. RV. marg. 8 B. 


8. k. €oovtat ot dvo cis capka piav—and the two shall become 
one flesh.’ ot dvo is not found in the Heb., but was introduced into 
the Sept. It adds nothing to the meaning, though it strengthens 
the expression of it. éovrat eis is a Hebraism, denoting the 
coming into a state.” The union pointed out is a physical one, 
being that to which the sexual relation points — “rey shall become 
one flesh. The sexual act unites them, makes them one, the same 
as the junction of two streams make one river, the union of hydro- 
gen and oxygen in certain proportions makes one substance, water, 
the mechanical joining of different parts fitted to each other makes 
the one structure. dare ovKére cici dv0, adAAa pia odpE—so that 
they are no longer two, but one flesh. This is our Lord’s inference 
from the preceding quotation. The duality no longer exists ; it 
has been replaced by this structural unity. Before, there had 
been two beings structurally fitted for each other; now, their 
union makes this new structural unity. If they had remained two, 
they would be separate; but being now structurally one, they 
belong together. 

9. 0 ovy 6 eds ovvelevéev, avOpwros pn ywpilérw — what therefore 
God joined together, let not man separate. The act of joining 
together is God’s, since the constitution that underlies it is His ; 
divorce, on the other hand, is a matter of human legislation ; and 
the human is not to set aside the divine. God has not only 
created this structural unity in the original creation of man; he 
has made man himself to recognize this purpose of his structure, 
and has written this law of his physical being in his spiritual nature, 
so that what tends in brutes to indiscriminate intercourse, tends 
in man to the indissoluble and sacred bond of marriage. Jesus 
nowhere shows the absolute rationality and verity of his thought 
more than here. Spirituality is the very core of that thought, but 
it never misleads him so that he misses the material facts. And 
it is the insistence on these here, that saves him from an immoral 
sentimentality. Whatever may underlie marriage in the realm of 
the feelings, it is itself physical, and produces structural unity. 
And about that, for the profoundest reasons, God gathers all the 
holiest feelings, and by solemn sanctions, confines them within 
that circle. Except for that confinement, the feelings themselves 
lose their sacredness, and become unhallowed and profane. 


1 Gen. 224, 2 Heb, 2 mn. 
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10. Kai eis tiv oixiay’ radu, of pabytal rept tovrov ernpwrwv 
aitoyv — And (having come) into the house again, the disciples asked 
him about this. 


eis Thy oixlay, instead of év Tq olkla, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. 8 BDL A. 
Omit avrot, his, after of wabnral, the disciples, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. & 
BCL A 28. rovrov, ¢his, instead of Tot avrod, the same, Tisch. Treg. WH. 
RV. s ABCLMNX TA ss. Lat. Vet. Memph. Pesh. érypatwy, instead of 
éernpwrnoar, Tisch. Treg. marg. WH. RV. 8 BCL A. 


ll. “Os av arodvon — Whosoever puts away his wife. 
ay, instead of éav, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. s BCDL A. 


Jesus states now what takes place in case of a second marriage 
following a mere formal divorce. It is to be inferred from the 
previous statement of the indissolubility of the marriage bond. 
Any formal sundering of the tie leaves it really whole ; the union 
being of this natural, physical kind, not accomplished by any for- 
mal procedure, but in the sexual act uniting man and woman, no 
formal procedure can break it, but simply leaves it asit was. And 
so, if any man divorces his wife and marries another, the second 
marriage goes for naught and the connection is an adulterous one, 
simply because the divorce is nil; it does nothing towards dissolv- 
ing the marriage. 

12. x. éavy ait) arodvcaca tT. avdpa aitns yapnon GA\Xov — and 
if she, having put away her husband, marries another. Under 
the Jewish law, the wife could not put away her husband, and 
while Jesus goes outside of Jewish law and develops general prin- 
ciples in his teaching, he does not travel outside of Jewish custom 
in finding the occasion of that teaching. ‘This is one of the things 
that point to the Gentile surroundings and destination of this 
Gospel. Though evidently written by a Jew, it grew up in Gentile 
soil, and there this appendix to Jesus’ own teaching became per- 
fectly natural. The exception to this prohibition of divorce — 
except for the cause of adultery — stated in Mt. 19° is really implied 
in our Lord’s statement of principles as recounted in our Gospel, 
because adultery is the real dissolution of the marriage tie, as dis- 
tinguished from the formal divorce. Precisely as divorce does not 
break the marriage tie, adultery does break it. But the state- 
ment is not full and clear without this, and in this respect the 
account of Mt. is to be followed. 


avTh amodvoaca, instead of yuvy amodtoyn... kal, a woman puts away 
... and, Visch. Treg. WH. RV. s BCL A Memph. ‘apron &ddorx, instead 
of yaund7n ddrw, 2s married to another, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV.8 BC* DLA 
I, 13, 28, 69, 124, 346, Latt. Memph. 





1 This use of eis without even any verb like sz¢# or stand, implying previous 
action, or motion to a place, is to be noticed. ‘The return to the house is implied 
without any verb to suggest it. 
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LITTLE CHILDREN BLESSED 


13-16. Jesus blesses little children, and rebukes his dis- 
ciples for repelling those bringing them. 


Jesus meets with opposition here, but also with trust. They 
bring to him little children, that they may receive that wonderful 
touch which has healed so many. ‘The disciples, whose thoughts 
are busy now with the important affairs of the kingdom, which 
seemed to them so near, rebuke them for intruding so slight 
matters on the Messiah. But Jesus became very angry, and bade 
the children to be brought to him, as representing the very spirit 
to which the kingdom belongs. 

Mt. and Mk. are parallel in their account from the close of the Galilean 
ministry to the final entry into Jerusalem. Lk. introduces, between the 
departure from Galilee and this point, much of his most characteristic 
matter. But beginning here, with the events immediately preceding the 


entry into Jerusalem, the three accounts become parallel. The following is 
a synopsis of these events: 


MATTHEW. MARK. LUKE. 
Question of Divorce. Same. 
Blessing of Children. sf Same. 
Rich Young Man. fe s§ 
Parable of Householder. 
Prophecy of Death. Same. Same. 
Petition of James and John. S 
Blind Men at Jericho. ss Same. 


13. tva adWyta abvtdav — that he may touch them. The symbolic 
action accompanying the blessing was the laying on of hands. 
See v.16. Zouch gives the rationale of that conventional form. 
The mere touch of that wonderful being had cured, restored, 
raised. His method in conveying these blessings had been the 
laying on of hands, and they saw in this the effect of contact with 
so marvellous a man. ézetiwwv aitols — rebuked them. ‘This re- 
buke was directed against the presumption of those persons in 
bringing mere children to the attention of so great and busy a 
person as Jesus. 

avrots, instead of rots mpoopépovay, those bringing them, Treg. marg. 


WH. RV. 8 BCL A two mss. Lat. Vet. It is against this, that avro?s is the 
reading of Mt. and Lk. 


14. jyavaxtnoe— was indignant, Or rather, in accordance with 
the use of aor. to denote the entering on a state denoted by the 
verb, decame indignant.' The composition with ayav makes this a 
strong word. 





1 Burton, 41. 
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"Agere Ta radia EpxerOar mpos pe* py KwArvere atta — Suffer 
the little children to come to me; forbid them not. The omission 
of the conjunction between the two clauses gives abruptness and 
force. 


Omit kal, and, before ph Kwdvere Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. BM* NX 
TAII Memph. 


TOV yap ToLovTwY éativ 7 Baoireta, etc.—for to such belongs 
the kingdom of God. ‘The gen. is possessive, which is not denoted 
by of such is, AV.and RV. ray rovovrwy denotes those possessing 
the childlike spirit of docility and humility. Cf. Mt. 184 The 
spirit is one that belongs to them as children, and is the result of 
their position of dependence and subordination, the same as the 
discipline which belongs to the condition of a soldier. But those 
who show that disposition, when it is no longer the effect of posi- 
tion, but a manifestation of character, belong to the kingdom of 
God. In children therefore, as children, appears the very quality 
of the kingdom, and this gives them a special distinction in the 
eyes of its members. ‘They are not to be turned away as unworthy 
the attention of its king. ‘The kingdom of God in the world con- 
sists of those who substitute for self-will and independence the 
will of God, and trust in his wisdom and goodness. And this is 
the attitude of childhood. What children feel towards their 
parents man should feel towards God. 

15. os av py deEnrat T. BactrElay 7. Ocod ws wadiov ov py eioedOy 
eis avtnv — whoever does not receive the kingdom of God as a little 
child, shall not enter into tt. The kingdom of God is in its idea, 
its essence, the rule and the authority of God, and then the sphere 
in which he bears rule, either the spirit of the individual man, or 
the assemblage of its subjects, the society constituted by them. 
When Jesus speaks of its acceptance, it is the rule itself which is 
meant ; that is to be accepted with unquestionable obedience, as 
the child accepts the parental rule. And on the other hand, when 
he speaks of entrance into it, he means the society of its subjects, 
the perfect state and order which results from doing the will of 
God. 


ay, instead of éay, after os Tisch. Treg. WH. » BCDL A 1. 
16. Kai évayxadicapevos’ aita, katevdoyer” Tels Tas xEipas er 


atta — And having taken them in his arms, he blessed them, put- 
ting his hands on them. 


KaTevhoyer TiHels Tas yYeElpas em avrd, instead of Tifels Tas yYeElpas ém” 


attra, nvddyer adtad, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. s BCL A Memph. 





1 See on 986. The word occurs only in these two passages, and in the Sept. 

2 «arevAsyer is a compound found only here in the Bible, and not at all outside! 
On the Hebraistic meaning of cidoyetv, fo invoke blessings on, see on 641, On the 
augment of verbs beginning with ev, see Win. 12, 3. 
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THE STUMBLING BLOCK OF WEALTH 


17-31. Jesus is asked the way to obtain life by a rich 
young man, and points him the way of the commandments. 
The young man professes to have kept these, and then Jesus 
shows him the way of self-renunciation. His disappoint- 
ment leads Jesus to speak of the danger of wealth, and of 
the reward of renunciation. 


The young man addresses Jesus as Good Teacher, and asks 
what he shall do to inherit eternal life. Jesus takes up this address 
first, and asks why he calls him good, when only God is good. 
And he points him to the commands of God for the answer 
to his question. The young man claims to have kept these, and 
as Jesus looks at him, he loves the evident feeling for righteous- 
ness that leads a man of manifestly moral life to dissatisfaction 
with himself, and seeing that it is his wealth that stands in the way, 
he bids him sell out, give to the poor, and follow him. It is evi- 
dent that he has probed the difficulty, for the man has too much 
to give up and sadly turns away. Jesus then turns to his disciples, 
and shows them that riches are a stumbling block in the way of 
life. This excites their astonishment, as wealth and respectability 
go together. Whereupon, Jesus tells them that it is no easy thing 
to enter into the kingdom of God anyway, and for a rich man 
next to impossible ; in fact, impossible with men, and only possible 
with God. Peter, conscious (perhaps a little too conscious) that 
this demand of self-renunciation has been complied with by the 
disciples, asks what their reward will be. Jesus answers, rewards 
in kind here, with persecution; and in the future eternal life. 
But, lest they should think of themselves as having any exclusive 
right, or even necessary preeminence in the kingdom, he warns 
them that many first shall be last, and last first. 


17. Kat éxzopevopevov airod! eis tiv 600v — And as he went forth 
into the road. See v.'’, where he is said to have gone into the house. 
ets — The numeral is used sometimes, especially in late writers, in 
the sense of the indef. 71s. The usage is so rare, however, as to 
watrant its rejection, except im sure cases. Here, it means that 





1 On this use of the gen. abs., where the noun or pronoun belongs to the structure 
of the sentence, see Win. 30, 11, Note. 
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one man came by himself to consult Christ.t yovuernoas ? — 
having kneeled to him. Ewnv aioviov KrAnpovopnow— to inherit 
eternal life. Eternal life was the term in common use among the 
Jews to denote the blessings of the Messianic kingdom, both here 
and hereafter. 

18. Ti pe A€yes ayabov ;— Why do you call me good? e is not 
emphatic, as is shown by the use of the enclitic form. The reason 
of this question, and of the denial of goodness to any one but God 
which follows it, is that God alone possesses the absolute good. 
He is what others become. Human goodness is a growth, even 
when there is no imperfection. It develops, like wisdom, from 
childhood to youth, and then to manhood. And it was this 
human goodness which was possessed by Jesus. See Lk. 2%, 
Heb. 2” 5°. ‘This has a bearing, too, on the question propounded 
by the young man, since it was not to the good teacher as such, 
but to the absolutely good God, that questions in regard to the 
real good that brings the promised reward should be addressed. 
And this is the form in which question and answer are put in 
Mt. 19” as follows: ‘‘ What good thing shall I do to inherit eter- 
nal life?’? “Why do you ask me concerning the good thing? 
One is good, God.” 

19. Tas évToAds oidas — You know the commandments. This is 
connected immediately with the preceding statement about God. 
These commands belong to the law of the one only absolutely 
good Being, and it is therefore in these commands that the young 
man is bidden to look for the answer to his question. Moreover, 
he is familiar with these commands, and why therefore seek any 
further for his answer. There is, however, an answer to this seem- 
ingly unanswerable question of Jesus. ‘Though the commands 
are divine, and as divine would be a ne plus ultra, they were 
revealed through men, and this‘human element in them makes it 
possible for men belonging to a more spiritual time, or themselves 
more spiritual, to go further in revealing the ways of God to men. 
That is what Jesus himself did in the Sermon on the Mount, set- 
ting in contrast the imperfect commands of the ancients and his 
own perfect injunctions. This is one of the cases therefore, in 
which Jesus suggests more than appears on the surface, viz., that 
there is a chance that even so-called divine commands may not 
be ultimate. ‘The suggestion itself is pertinent to a time of transi- 
tion from one era of divine revelation to another, and the method 
of suggestion is not absent from the teaching of Jesus, who fre- 
quently gave men something to think of, some riddle to solve, 
instead of always throwing so much light himself as to save them 





1 Win. 18, 9. 2 yovumereiv is a later Greek word. __ ; : 
3 In classical Greek, this verb is restricted to the meaning, to obtain by inheri< 
tance, and it governs the gen. 
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alltrouble. In this very case, Jesus proceeds to add something to 
what he has cited as the divine commands, showing that these do 
not contain the last words in the matter. The commands cited 
by him are those of the second table of the law, except the tenth, 
and with the command defraud not, added. ‘This addition is not 
to be referred to a single passage like Deut. 24", but is a remi- 
niscence of many such passages, besides being a self-evident part 
of the law of righteousness.’ 

20. Kai é¢n, tatta ravra epvrAakapnv — And he said, all these I 
kept. ‘This claim of innocence on the part of the young man was 
evidently not intended to be absolute, but was simply that this had 
been the general course of his life, viz., a course of observance of 
the divine law. The cause of his dissatisfaction with himself was 
not that his obedience to these commands was not perfect, a per- 
fection which was not expected by Judaism, as their system of 
sacrifices showed, but a secret feeling that this was not enough. 
eprragapnv — TL kept.” 

Omit dmoxpileis, answering, Tisch. (Treg. marg.) WH. RV. 8 B A 

Memph. é¢7, instead of eimev, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. s BC A Memph. 


21. euBrdlas atta, 7yarnoce aitov —the look was evidently to 
confirm the impression made by the words of the young man. 
Here was a constant observer of the law, who yet was not satisfied 
with himself. Would his looks bear out the impression created 
by this? Would sincerity, purity, and thoughtfulness appear in 
his face and bearing? Yes, for Jesus having looked on him, loved 
him. “Ey oe torepet—One thing you lack. 


ce, instead of oo, Tisch. Treg. marvg. WH. RV. 8 BCM II* 28. 


The commands of the law which had been cited were mostly 
negative ; they forbade a man’s doing any harm to his neighbor, 
and in the matter of his goods, they forbade stealing and defraud- 
ing. And so far in the path of righteousness the young man had 
gone. The thing which was lacking in him was the positive side, 
to contribute to his neighbor’s good, and for this purpose, to sacri- 
fice his own. This was not enjoined by Jesus as an extraordinary 
goodness, not required of other men (supererogation, counsels of 
perfection), nor was it intended to apply a test to him, which 
should reveal to him an entirely different righteousness (Pauline 
doctrine of faith); but it was just what it purported to be, the 
discovery to him of a serious defect in an otherwise lovable char- 
acter. Jesus saw that he clung to his wealth in a way quite incom- 
patible with any just estimate of the higher good ; that there was 


1 See Mal. 35, Ex. 2110 LXX. 
2 This sense of eeping, by way of observing, is in classical Greek confined to 
the active, and is attached to the middle only in Biblical Greek, 
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hidden in that love of riches a luxurious self-love and a lack of 
sympathy with the want of men, that made it endanger the very 
roots of character. The counsel that he gives him, therefore, is 
adapted to his individual case. ‘There are evidently two grounds 
for it: one the need of the man himself, and the other the desire 
of Jesus to attach this choice spirit to himself, to have him in the 
inner circle of his disciples attending immediately upon himself. 
He needed to cut away all his attachments to the world, all his 
temptations to luxurious, self-indulgent living, for his own good, 
but specially in order to follow the hard and self-denying life of 
Jesus. This requirement of personal discipleship was what the 
first disciples had met themselves of their own motion, but they 
did not have the temptation of wealth to overcome. See 1°”, 2". 
dds (-rots) mrwxois — Without the art. it means, g7ve fo poor people, 
individualizing it. This meets another side of the young man’s 
lack, his want of sympathy with the poor. ees @Oyoavpov év ov- 
pave — This is related, first, to the question, what he should do 
to inherit eternal life, with which he approached Jesus; and 
secondly, to Jesus’ requirement; he should sell earthly posses- 
sions in order to obtain treasure in heaven. kat dedpo, dxodovbe 
po. —and come, follow me. ‘This means in this case, evidently, 
become my personal follower, attached to my person. Here was 
a lovely but weak character, not inured to self-sacrifice nor heroic 
living ; and it needed, on the one hand, to be initiated into such 
living, and on the other, the companionship of the strong and 
sympathetic Master. 
Omit rots before mrwxots, Treg. (WH.) RV. ABNX TA. Omit dpas 
Tov oraupoy, having taken up the cross, after axodovGer jor, follow me, Tisch. 
Treg. WH. RV. 8 BCD A 406, mss. Lat. Vet. Vulg. Memph. edd. 


22. ‘O d€ orvyvacas'— And his countenance fell, RV. The 
word denotes the outward sign of sorrow, gloom. 

nv yap é€xov Ktypata toda — for he had great wealth. The 
grief was caused by his having to go away without obtaining his 
object ; the going away was caused by what seemed to him the 
impossibility of Jesus’ conditions. It might be comparatively easy 
for a man having only small or moderate possessions to give them 
up, but it involved too great a sacrifice in his case. 
23. lds dvoKxoAws of Ta xpHpara Eexovtes eis T. Bacrretav TOD Mcod 
eiseAcvoovtat 3; —With what difficulty will those having wealth enter 
into the kingdom of God? Jesus generalizes here, and the case in 
hand goes far to confirm what he says, because there is nothing to 
complicate the conditions ; we can see the working of wealth by it- 
self. Here is a lovely character, with no other adverse conditions, 
and yet just the possession of wealth is enough to undermine it. He 





1 gruyvacas is a rare word, even in the Bible, and is found outside only in 
Polybius, 120 B.C. 
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had gone along through life, choosing purity instead of lust, honesty 
instead of fraud, truth instead of falsehood, but in all this he had 
not been called upon to make the supreme choice, his wealth had 
not stood in the way. But now, he is confronted with a wisdom 
that is able to show him what is for him the supreme good, and 
there wealth gets in its deadly work. The lower good proves to 
be stronger than the higher, and the latter is set aside. There is 
the difficulty ; the kingdom of God does not consist in the practice 
of this or that separate virtue, but in the choice of the highest 
good, which regulates individual acts ; and wealth has the power, 
beyond most other things, of making itself appear the greatest 
good. 

24. Of dé pabyrat eOapBoivto ext Tots Adyous av’tod!— And the 
disciples were astonished at his words. ‘Vhe disciples were amazed 
at these words, the same as every one is amazed now;; or rather, 
their amazement then corresponds to the entire disuse into which 
sayings of this class have fallen now. ‘Then, as now, there was an 
established religion, in which wealth enabled its possessor to come 
to the front, and occupy the most prominent positions. So far 
from disqualifying them, it gave its possessors prestige, and always 
wealth leads to culture and respectability, while poverty is the 
parent of vice and crime. The ordinary condition of the world is 
that of routine morals, and it has no ear for revolutionary words 
like these. 

25. was dvoxoAov eotw eis T. B.. . eiveA ctv — how difficult tt ts 
to enter into the kingdom of God. ‘The internal evidence is quite 
in favor of the shorter reading, because it is short, and because it 
is one of those cases in which a brief and somewhat puzzling 
saying is a constant temptation to copyists and commentators to 
introduce something explanatory and alleviating. The longer 
reading would be intended to modify the preceding statement 
by showing that it was not the possession of wealth, but the trust 
in it, confidence in its power to procure all the necessary satisfac- 
tions and goods of life, that prevented entrance into the kingdom. 
The shorter reading generalizes still more the preceding state- 
ment, making the difficulty of entering the kingdom to be inherent 
in its nature, and so universal, instead of locating it in the class, 
rich men. It involves the choice of the highest good, which in 
various ways, and not merely on the side of wealth, interferes with 
what men consider the more immediate and practical good. 


Omit Tods remoBéras éml Tots xpjuacty, those who trust in riches, Tisch. 
Treg. marg. WH. RV. marg. 8 B A one ms. Lat. Vet. Memph. ed. 


edxoruTepov éott Kdunrov Sia Tpvpadrias padidos dueAOetv * — Jt ts 
caster for a camel to go through a needle’s eye. The proverb is an 





1 On the use of éi to denote the cause of emotion, see Win. 48 ¢, c). 
2 eixomwtepov and rpypadcas are both Biblical words. 


° 
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exaggerated rhetorical statement of the difficulty. In the parallel 
accounts in Mt. and Lk., some mss. have the reading xaptdor, 
meaning @ caé/e, which is much more apposite. Using the shorter 
reading in v.”, as on the whole more probable, the whole would 
mean, 7/is hard for any man to get into the kingdom of God, and 
for a rich man next to impossible. He is in the position of having 
the lower good which other men want, and this is more of an 
obstacle to the perception and choice of the higher good. 


Omit rs before rpuuadlas Treg. WH. RV. s ACDFKMNU TAITI.  Be- 
fore papldos Treg. WH. RV. s ACDGKMNU AII Memph.  duedOety, 
instead of eicedetv, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. BC(D)K II, 1, 69, 124, mss. 
Lat. Vet. Vulg. Syrr. 


26. repisads ééexAHooovto — before, they had been astonished ; 
now, ¢hey were excessively beside themselves with amazement. ‘This 
making the difficulty of entering the kingdom universal, and 
increasing it in the case of rich men to almost an impossibility, 
fairly took away their breath. For one of the promises in regard 
to that kingdom had been, that prosperity and righteousness were 
to become common in Israel, and even to be extended to the 
Gentiles. And Jesus seemed to be making it more and more 
inaccessible than ever. 

AéyovTes pos Eavtovs (atrov) — saying to themselves (him). 

avrdéy, instead of éautovs, Treg. mzarg. WH. RV. 8 BCD Memph. Tisch. 


urges against this the usage of Mk., who never says Aéyev mpds, except 
with éaurovs or a\AnXous. 


Kai ris Stvatrar cwbvac;— Who then (And who) can be saved ? 
kat, with interrogatives, makes an abrupt rejoinder to what has 
been said.’ 

27. Ilapa évOpwrots adivarov — With men it is impossible. Sal- 
vation is impossible with men; but in salvation, we are dealing 
not with men, but with God. ‘The incarnation and the Holy Spirit 
are not within the category of human agencies, but of the Divine, 
and given these, even the impossibilities of human nature have to 
give way. zavta yap duvata. mdvta is emphatic. AY things are 
possible with God, not because he can travel outside the ordinary 
agencies, and bring things to pass by a simple fiat, but because he 
has limitless command of all the forces in any department. In 
the moral and spiritual sphere, he brings things to pass, not by 
recourse to other than moral and spiritual agencies, but by the 
word, the Spirit, and the Christ, all of them agencies charged with 
spiritual power. 


Omit 6é, and, after éuBAéfas, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. 8 BCS A 1, 
Memph. Omit 7@ before Ge@ Tisch. Treg. WH. s BCNX TA. Omit éore 
after duvata Tisch. Treg. (Treg. marvg.) WH. s BC. 





1 Win. 53,34. Thay.-Grm. Lex. I. 22. 
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28. "Hpgéaro’ deyev 6 érpos air, Ido’, qucts adykapev? révra, 
Kit HKOAOVOHKapev ” co. — Peter began to say to him, Lo, we left all, 
and have followed thee. 


Omit Kal, And, before npéaro, began, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV.s BCX TA. 
HkoNovOnKapev, instead of -capmev, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. BCD. 


Huets — we is emphatic, contrasting their conduct with that of the 
rich young man. Mt. adds what is implied in the other accounts, rz 
doa é€ora vpiv; what shall we have therefore? ‘This seems to bea 
most incongruous and unspiritual question to ask in the religious 
and moral sphere. What we shall get for our self-denial, is a 
question which shows that the disciples were entirely unable to 
understand their leader’s ruling ideas. And yet from their posi- 
tion, the question was inevitable. Because their Scriptures and 
ecclesiastical writings, which they regarded as authoritative in these 
matters, are full of descriptions of the prosperity and bliss of the 
Messianic kingdom, of the temporal and material rewards of the 
faithful. And so far they had met with nothing in their associa- 
tion with the man whom they believed to be the Messianic king, 
but privation ; instead of adding to their worldly good, this asso- 
ciation had diminished, if not destroyed it. They had borne 
everything for him; what return would he, in his greatness, make 
them ? 

29. "Edn 6 Inoots, “A pany A€yo t piv, ovdeis € early os apijxey oikiay, 
yi ddedgors, 4 7 ddeApas, 7 2) PNTEépa, 7) TaTepa, 7» TEKVa, 7 aypous, EveKev 
€u“ov Kal evexey TOU evayyeAiov— Jesus said, Verily I say to you, 
there ts no one who has left house, or brothers, or sisters, or mother, 
or father, or children, or fields, for my sake, and for the sake of the 
glad-tidings (of the kingdom). 


“Edy 6 ‘Inoods, instead of dmroxpiels 5¢ 6 Inoots eirev, and Fesus answer- 
ing said, Tisch. Treg. marg. WH. RV.’ BA Memph. unrépa 7 rarépa, 
instead of the reverse order, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. BC A 106, mss. Lat. 
Vet. one ms. Vulg. Memph. Omit 7 yuvatka, or wife, Tisch. Treg. WH. 
RV. s BD A 1, 66, 209, mss. Lat. Vet. Vulg. Memph. Insert évexev before 
TOU ebaryyeNlou! Tisch. Treg. (WH.) RV. s B2or3 CDNS? X T'AII mss. Lat. 
Vet. Vulg. Memph. Syrr. 


It is misleading, here as most everywhere, to translate eiayye- 
Aiov, gospel. It means glad-tdings, and the special message 
intended is that of the kingdom of God. Men who make sacri- 
fices for the benefit of the Messianic king, and of the news of the 
kingdom, will receive the blessings of the kingdom. éxarov7Aa- 
ciova — a hundredfold; there is a reminiscence in this word of the 





1 Began to say, instead of merely said, is best pauline’ here as a mere fashion 
of Spe son, into which the writer falls, without any special reason for it. 
2 The aor. and perf. are here to be distinguished from each other, the aor., we 
left, as denoting simple past action, the perf., we have followed, as denoting action 
continuing into the present. 
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apocalyptic character of the familiar descriptions of the blessings 
of the Messianic kingdom. But Jesus uses such language from 
the religious idiom of this time only to idealize it. To be sure, 
his words imply that the reward will be in kind; they will give up 
these things only to receive a hundredfold of the same. But, 
evidently, hundreds of brothers and sisters and mothers is meant 
to be taken ideally, and means that he will receive what will 
replace the lost relatives in that degree. ‘The relationships of the 
kingdom take the place of natural kindred.’ And the member 
of the kingdom is an heir not only of heaven, but of earth.’ 
Jesus had nowhere to lay his head, and yet he was conscious of 
a lordship and possession of the earth, into which every true fol- 
lower of his can enter. They have nothing, and yet possess all 
things? peta Swwypav — with persecutions. These, Jesus had 
already predicted in his talks with his disciples previous to leaving 
Galilee. The new element introduced by him here is the other 
side belonging to this ideal life, the compensations and rewards 
even in this life, belonging to the Christian. év t@ aia ta €pxo- 
pevw—in the coming age. ‘There is only one passage, Heb. 1’, 
where aidv is used by metonymy, of space, instead of time. The 
reference is to the future life, in which the world, as well as the 
time, is new, but there is no reason why the meaning of aidy 
should be changed, any more- than that of xatpds, “me, in the 
corresponding clause. wiv aiwvwov—on the use of this term 
among the Jews, see on v.”. But it is evident that Jesus, in 
adopting, spiritualized it. Only, in this case, he found the word 
made ready to his use which expressed in itself just the state 
intended by him, though encumbered with alien meanings in 
common use. It is characteristic of his method, that he used the 
word without any explanation, leaving it to clarify itself as men 
got into the drift of his teaching. 

31. zoAdol 8¢ Ecovtar tpara éxyato.— but many first shall be 
Jast. This is a warning to the disciples that the mere fact, that 
they were the earliest disciples and nearest his person, does not 
necessarily give them preéminence, nor any exclusive right to the 
blessings promised by him. The parable of the Laborers in the 
Vineyard, each of whom received his shilling without regard to 
the time that he had worked, is inserted by Mt. to enforce this 
saying. 


THIRD PREDICTION OF DEATH 


32-34. On the journey to Jerusalem, Jesus again foretells 
his death and resurrection. 





1 See 335, 2 See Mt. 55, 3 See 2 Cor. 610, 
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They are now on their way to Jerusalem. And there is evi- 
dently some feeling of fate overhanging them. It is evident 
enough that they had not understood Jesus’ predictions of the 
violent death awaiting him in the city. But on their own con- 
struction of events, the approach to Jerusalem meant the crisis 
in their fate, the decision of the Messianic claim. They were a 
mere handful, and the authorities were against them. Would the 
people be with them? And if they were, what of the Roman 
power? It is no wonder that they were astonished as Jesus put 
himself at their head, and that some turned back, while others 
followed with fear. Then Jesus takes the twelve aside, and 
repeats, with some additional details, the prophecy of his death 
and resurrection. The prophecy is given here with clearness and 
particularity, describing the whole course of events. And then 
follows the clearly impossible request of James and John for the 
first places in the Messianic kingdom. It is evident that the 
subsequent history has been read into what must have been at 
the time distinctly veiled prophecy. 


32. fv tpoaywv — was preceding them. The introduction of 
this apparently commonplace item shows that attention is drawn 
to it as something out of the common. And in connection with 
TapaAaBwv madwv, in the following clause, it evidently means that 
Jesus was not mingling with his disciples as usual, but was going 
before them. kai €OapPotvro— and they were amazed. We are 
not told by what, but the very simple zpoaywy is evidently put 
forth by the writer as containing the key of the situation. Some- 
thing in the manner of that invested the whole proceeding with 
mystery, and brought to their minds the fateful character of this 
progress to Jerusalem, the tremendous issues to be decided, and 
the odds against them. And somehow, with all their confidence 
in Jesus, the question might arise, whether it was confidence for 
such a crisis. 

oi 6€ dkoAoodvtes — and those following. Without the art., this 
would refer to the disciples. But with the art., it picks out some 
from among them, who followed Jesus, while the rest were left 
behind, too much perplexed to follow him. The statement is, that 
those who followed him did it with fear. kat raparaBov rédw — 
and having taken to himself again. ‘This is opposed to zpodywv 
(v.”), which represents him as separating himself from them. But 
it is only the twelve, not the multitude generally, to whom he joins 
himself, as the teaching that follows is esoteric. He joins himself 
to them again, after he sees the effect produced on them by his 
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going on before them, and explains to them what it is that has 
produced the strangeness of his manner. 


Oi dé, instead of kal, before dkoNovdobyres Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. 8 BC* 
L A 1, Memph. 


33. dvaBaivoper eis ‘IepoooAvpa — we are going up to Jerusalem. 
This is what makes this journey so fateful. In Jerusalem, they 
will be confronted with the authorities, both Jewish and Roman. 
dpxlepedou . . . ypapparedtor— the chief priests and the scribes. 
These two classes represented the Sanhedrim, the Great Council 
among the Jews, before which were tried all the more important 
cases coming under their own law, though the Roman government 
reserved to itself the right of capital punishment. kal tapaddcov- 
ow avtov t. €bveo.— This delivering him over to the Gentiles, 7.e. 
the Roman government, has not been mentioned in the account 
of the preceding predictions of his death. It was rendered 
necessary by the determination to put him to death, a power 
which the Roman government reserved to itself. They could not 
execute him, they had to procure his execution. 

t. €Oveoi — the nations. The term by which the Jews designated 
all foreign nations. ‘They were the nation; all others were just 
the nations. 

34. é€uraigovow . . . eumtioovtw .. . paotiywoovow — they 
will mock... spitupon ... scourge. These details correspond 
exactly to what we are told of the event. The scourging was an 
invariable accompaniment of crucifixion. The general fact of 
mocking was to be expected, since his supposed claim to be a 
king would naturally excite the ridicule of Roman soldiers. Jesus 
might easily, therefore, have put these into his prophecy in a gen- 
eral way; but the exact form which the prophecy takes, and 
which is reproduced for substance by the other accounts, is in all 
probability a reflection of the event, put in by the original narra- 
tor. Kk. meta TpEls Nuepas avaotnoerau — and after three days he 
will rise. The prediction of the crucifixion would rest on some- 
thing more than ordinary foresight, since the action of the Roman 
governor must have remained an incalculable element in any such 
forecast. And the resurrection, in the form in which it actually 
took place, and on a set day, was necessarily a revelation. ‘This 
precise prediction, moreover, makes the total want of preparation 
for the event on the part of the disciples a curious psychological 
problem. 


kal €umticovoty avt@, kal wacrvymoovowy avréy, instead of the reverse 
order, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. 8 BCL A 237, 259, 406, mss. Lat. Vet. Vulg. 
Memph. Harcl. Omit adrév after dmoxtevoto.w Tisch. (Treg.) WH. RV. 
x BL A 1, 209, two mss. Lat. Vet. sera rpets nuépas, instead of 77 Tplrn 
nuépa, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. BCDL A most mss. Lat. Vet. Memph. 
Harcl. marg. 
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GOD’S IDEA OF GREATNESS 


35-45. James and John ask for first and second places in 
his kingdom. Jesus assures them that they will share his 
lot, but that the decision of precedence does not rest with 
him, but with the Father. He shows that the conditions 
and nature of greatness in the kingdom are exactly the 
reverse of the earthly conditions. 


The noticeable thing about this event is not only the generally 
extraordinary character of the request, coming from the disciples 
of Jesus and just after his prediction of his death, but its ignoring 
of the claims of Peter, who was given the precedence, so far as 
there was any, by Jesus himself and by the disciples. This shows 
a painful state of things among the disciples, who exhibit not 
merely a desire for the material rewards of discipleship, such as 
was exhibited in Peter’s question— what shall we have? but the 
rivalries and jealousies that spring up as the natural fruit of such 
desire. Our Lord’s method, on the other hand, is conspicuous, 
not only for the careful and consistent elimination of any such 
unspiritual element from his kingdom, but equally for the patience 
with which he dealt with the unspirituality of his disciples, until 
he had refined it into something like his own spirituality. In this 
case, he asks them first, if they know what they are asking, and 
shows them that to be next to him means to share the conspicuous 
dangers and sacrifices of his position. Then he shows them again, 
as in their previous dispute over the same matter, that greatness 
in the kingdom of God is the reverse of earthly greatness, the 
great one being he who serves, just as the Messianic king serves 
and is sacrificed. 


35. Neyovres ait, Aidacxade, PeAouev iva O eay aityowpev cE Tol- 
nons npiv..— Saying to him, Teacher, we wish that you do for us 
whatever we ask you. 


Insert a’r@ after Aéyovres Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. 8 BCDL A one ms. 
Lat. Vet. Memph. Pesh. Insert ce after alrjowpuev Tisch. Treg. WH. 
RV. x ABCL A mss. Lat. Vet. Memph. Harcl. 


1 This use of iva with the subj., instead of the inf., after verbs of desire and 
command, is common in Hellenistic Greek, but not in the classical writers. See 
Win. 44,8. Burton 304. 
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36. Ti Odrere roijow tyiv;— What do you wish me to do for 
you? Literally, what do you wish, shall I do for you ?? 


mowjow, instead of roujoal pe, Treg. WH. CD, 1, 13, 69, 209. Add pe 
Tisch. WH. marg. s° B. Versions also favor the subj. 


37. Of dé erav ait, Ads quiv iva? cis cov ex dektav Kal efs® ef 
dpiotepav KaBiowmey év tH Sdn cov'—and they said to him, give 
us to sit, one on thy right hand, and one on thy left hand, in thy 
glory. 

aptsTtep@v, instead of evwviuwy, Tisch. Treg. WH. BL A. Omit cov in 
this place, Treg. WH. RV. BD A 1, mss. Lat. Vet. 


éx deki@v . . . €& apvorepOy—these are the positions of honor 
next to the throne itself, the right hand having the precedence. 
This leaves Peter out. €v r7 d0£) cov—in thy glory. The glory, 
that is, of the Messianic king. 

38. Odx oldare ti airetobe — You know not what you ask. They 
did not know how absolutely this is a question of being first, and 
not of standing first, which makes it a question, not of appoint- 
ment, but of achievement. Nor did they know that it meant suf- 
fering, instead of honor, and that this would increase with the 
advanced position attained. vety tO motypuov—azrink the cup. 
The figurative use of the phrase to denote a man’s portion in life, 
his hard or easy lot, belongs to other languages than the Greek. 
See Is. 51”, Jer. 49”, Ps. 16°, 23°. Christ means to ask them if 
they are able, if they have the necessary fortitude and proper 
appreciation of values, to share the sacrifices of his position. 
Being baptized with his baptism is another figurative expression 
of the same thought, coming from the power of calamity to over- 
whelm. Can you, he asks, be immersed in that which has over- 
whelmed me? ‘They have looked at only the glory of the coming 
kingdom. Jesus directs their attention to the sacrifices incurred 
in establishing that kingdom. 

7, or, instead of Kal, and, before 7d Badrrioua, the baptism, Tisch. Treg. 

WH. RV. 8 BC* DLN A I, 13, 28, 69, 124, 346, Latt. Memph. Harcl. 

Marg. 


39. To rornpiov ... miecbe* Kai TO Barticpa . . . BarticOnoecbe 
—The cup... you will drink; and with the baptism .. . you 
will be baptized. Of this Jesus can assure them, that they will 
share his sufferings. 


Omit uév before roryjpiov Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. s BC* L A mss. Vulg. 
Memph. Pesh. 


1 Here, we have the subj. without iva, which is still more anomalous, being an 
elliptical combination of two constructions. See Win.41a,46. Burton i171. The 
subj. is probably in this case the deliberative subj. 2 See note 1, p. 199. 

3 The Greeks use eis pév, eis 5é, to express this correlation. Win. 26, 2a. 

4 §6éa is confined in Greek writers to its proper subjective meaning, ofznzoz, 
praise. The meaning, glory, majesty, as an objective state, comes from the Heb. 
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40. 70 d€ Kabioa ex deLidv pov 7 e& ebwyipmwv' odk éotw emov 
Sodva — But to siton my right hand, or left hand, ts not mine to 
give. 

m, instead of Kail, before é& edwytywy Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. 8 BDL A 

73. Lat. Vet. Memph. Omit mov after é& edwv. Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. 

and almost everything. 


This statement of Jesus it is very easy to interpret superficially, 
as if it meant simply that the bestowment belonged not to one 
person, but to another—not to himself, but to the Father. But 
there is little doubt that Mk. has preserved for us the true form 
of statement in omitting mention of the Father, and so the con- 
trast between persons. ‘They cannot have position in his kingdom 
by applying to either, as if it were a matter of personal preference. 
Position, it is not in his power to bestow ; it belongs to those for 
whom tt has been prepared. ‘The meaning is, that this is a matter 
already disposed of, and so no longer in his power. The verb 
expresses nearly the idea of ordained. But it adds to this the 
thought of the preparation of the place. Each one is to have a 
place prepared and adapted for him. It is not therefore a ques- 
tion that can be settled as they were trying to settle it, by influence 
used with him personally. Fitness, and not influence, decides it. 
This becomes especially clear, when we consider the definition of 
greatness that follows. It consists in service, and he who serves 
most is greatest, a greatness already determined by the service, 
and not to be changed by any personal equation. 

41. of deka ypavto ayavakretv” — the ten began to be indignant. 
There was reason for this strong feeling on the part of the other 
disciples. ‘The condition seems to have been, that Peter, James, 
and John were singled out by Jesus himself for such eminence 
among the twelve, as the twelve had among the other disciples. 
If there was any jealousy caused by this, it would be allayed by 
the fact that the Master selected those manifestly fit, and that it 
was unaccompanied by any outward advantage. But, now, there 
was an attempt to secure places in the coming kingdom and its 
glory, and Peter, the real leader of the twelve, was left out of the 
scheme. It was the introduction of political methods, such as 
invariably go with the materializing of ideas, the use of principles 
to secure power, and of power to advance principles in the world. 

42. kal mpookadreodmevos aitovs 6 "Incots— And Jesus having 
called them. 


This reading, instead of 6 dé "Incous mpock. atrovs, Tisch. Treg. WH. 
RV. x* ete. BCDL A ass. Lat. Vet. Memph. Pesh. 


1 ehwv¥pwv is used in the taking of auguries to denote euphemistically those of 
evil origin, the word itself meaning just the opposite. And so it comes to denote 
the left hand, that being the hand of evil omen, the sinister hand. 

2 See on v.}4, 
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ot doxovwTes apxetv — those who seem to be chief. Jesus has in 
mind evidently the difference between their primacy and the 
ideal. dpxetv is a word that lends itself to such ideal treatment, 
as it contains in itself the notion of leadership, which is the only 
proper basis of rule. Men rule by force, by heredity, by fickle 
choice, by flattery, but how few are real leaders, ruling because 
possessing the qualities of leadership. xataxvprevoovaw — lord it 
over them (RV.). They become kvprot, lords or masters, and the 
people become their servants, doing their will, and ministering to 
their pleasure. xatefovo.alovaw ! — exercise authority over them. 

43, 44. ody ovTw d¢ éotw év byiv’ GAN’ os dv Ory péeyas yeveobat 
éy tiv, €orat buav dudKovos* Kat os av OeXn év tly elvat tpOTos, 
écra ravtTwv dovAos — Lut it is not so among you; but whoever 
wishes to become great among you, shall be your servant; and 
whoever wishes to be first among you, shall be bond-servant of all. 


éorwy, 25, instead of ora, shall be, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. 8 BC* DLA 
most mss. Lat. Vet. Vulg. dv, instead of éay, after first 6s Tisch. Treg. 
WH. s BDL A 33, 69, 299. év duty, instead of duadv, before etvar rp&ros 
Treg. marg. WH. RV. s BC* L A Latt. Memph. eivac mp@ros, instead of 
yevérdar tpOr., Treg. WH. RV. 8 BC* L A Latt. Memph. 


ovy ovTw b€ éotiv— but so it ts not. This is not the state of 
things that obtains, as a matter of fact, among you as members of 
the kingdom of God. The ideal is the essential principle of that 
kingdom. peyas yevéoOar — to become great. There is such a 
thing as ambition, the desire for greatness, in the kingdom of 
God, but it is the exact opposite of what goes by that name. 
duaxovos — servant. The word denotes the performer of services, 
without indicating his exact relation to the person served. dovAos 
— bond-servant. There is a climax in the statement. To be 
great requires service, to be first requires bond-service, and this 
dovAeia is to tavtwv, all. Here is the paradox of the kingdom of 
God. Instead of being lords, its great ones become servants, and 
its chiefs the bond-servants of all. One has only to watch the 
progress and present condition of things, to see that this state of 
things is coming to pass, but that it is yet far from accomplish- 
ment ; and furthermore, that in this respect at least, the field is 
the world, and not the church. 

45. Kai yap — for also. ‘The Son of Man himself is not exempt 
from this rule. His kingship is also that of service, and not that 
of lordship. He is the Head of humanity, and yet he serves men, 
and not men him. ov diaxovyPynvat, dAXAa diaxovntar— not fo be 
served, but to serve, and to give his life a ransom in exchange for 
many. ‘The vicarious idea is expressed here, but it is not strictly 


1 This is a Biblical word, and is not found in the N.T. outside of this and the 
parallel passage in Mt., making another strong proof of the interdependence of the 
written accounts, 
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that his life takes the place of other lives that would have to be 
sacrificed otherwise in expiation of their sins. All that is required 
by the statement, not in the way of minimizing it, but to fill out 
its meaning, is that his life becomes the price by which men are 
freed from their bondage. The soldiers in the American civil 
war gave their lives as a Avrpov for the slaves, and every martyr’s 
death is a Avtpov. There may be more than this involved in the 
death of the Redeemer, but more than this is not involved in his 
words here. In this, he carries his service of men to the utmost, 
and becomes their Head. 


HEALING OF A BLIND MAN NEAR JERICHO 


46-52. In the course of his journeys in Judea, Jesus comes 
to Jericho, and Bartimeus, a blind man, asks him to take 
pity on him. The crowd around Jesus seek to repel him, but 
Jesus calls him and heals him. The blind man follows 
him. 


This is the only visit of Jesus to Jericho. The connection of 
the narrative makes this a stage in the journey to Jerusalem, 
begun v.”, and ended in the next chapter. The cry of the blind 
man, Jesus, Son of David, is the first note of the Messianic 
acclaim with which Jesus enters the city. And his healing at 
this crisis brings Jesus as the wonder-worker freshly before the 
minds of the multitude, and raises still higher their excited 
Messianic hopes. 


46. Kai éxropevopevov avtod ad ‘lepecxs — and as he was coming 
out from Jericho. Lk. says, as he was approaching Jericho, and 
in the account of Zacchzeus which follows, that he entered, and 
passed through Jericho. Mk. says that they come to Jericho, and 
that this happened as he was coming out from Jericho. It breaks 
up the continuity of both accounts to try to reconcile them in this 
trivial detail. kai dxAov ixavod— and a considerable crowd. ‘Vhere 
is, probably, this deviation from the meaning gvea¢ given to it in 
the EV.! 6 vids Tiyatov, Baptipatos, rupAds zpocairns,” éxadOynTo tapa 
tiv odov — the Son of Timeus, Bartimeus, a blind beggar, was 
sitting by the side of the road. 6 vids Tot Tipaiov, the Son of 
Timeus, is a translation of Bartimzeus = "9873; but it is evi- 





1 This use of ixaves in the sense of eveat, rather than sufficient, is characteristic 
of Lk. (Lk. and Acts). The only other instance is 1 Cor, 1199, Mt. 2812 is at 
least doubtful. 2 zpogaitys belongs to later Greek. Plutarch, Lucian. 
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dently not introduced here for that reason. Bartimzeus is the 

name, and Soz of Zima@us denotes the relation. ‘There was prob- 

ably some reason for noting this relation, as that Timeeus was a 
disciple. 

Insert 6 before vids Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. s BCDLS A. Onmit 6 before 

tug dds Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. s BDL A 124, Memph. mpocairns after 

TupNds, instead of mpocait@y after od0v, a blind beggar, instead of a blind 


man... begging, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. 8 BL A one ms. Lat. Vet. 
Memph. 


47. Kai axovoas ott “Inoods 6 Nalapyves éotw, ypéato xpdlew Kat 
Neve, vie Aaveld, “Inoot, éXéenoov pe — And having heard that it ts 
Jesus the Nazarene, he began to cry, and to say, thou Son of 
David, Jesus, have mercy on me. 

Nafapnvds, instead of Nafwpaios, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. BL A 1, 118, 


209, most mss. Lat. Vet. Vulg. vie, instead of 6 vids, Tisch. Treg. WH. 
x BCLM marg. A. 


Jesus of Nazareth, and Son of David are both unfamiliar titles, 
the former occurring now for the first time since 1“, and the latter 
only here. Jesus of Nazareth is intended by the multitude to 
identify him. Son of David is a distinctly Messianic title, the use 
of which here, however, we must not suppose is individual and 
peculiar. It reflects the sentiment of the multitude, who mean to 
make this a triumphal progress to Jerusalem, though as yet they 
are preserving a policy of silence.' 

48. iva owwrnon— that he keep silent. It does not seem prob- 
able that they would want to prevent the miracle. Rather, they 
wanted to enforce silence about this premature Son of David, 
which they meant to reserve for the entry into Jerusalem. 

49. dwvycate aitov — call him. 

dwovnoare avrdy, instead of atrov dwrvnbfva, that he be called,» BCL A 

7, 209, one ms. Lat. Vet. Memph. Harcl. marg. 

éyerpe — 7iSe. 

éyetpe, instead of éyerpar, s ABCDLX TI. 


50. azoBadwv 76 inatiov — having thrown off his garment. The 
outer garment, or robe, is meant. dvarydnoas — having leaped 
up.” Both these acts are introduced to show the man’s eagerness. 


avarndjoas, instead of dvacras, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. s BDLM mar. 
A Latt. Memph. Harcl. marg. 


51. Kai aroxpiHets atta 6 “Inoots etrev, ti cou OeAas TonTw ; — 
And Jesus answering said to him, What do you wish me to do for 
you 2° 

elev, instead of Néyer, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. 8 BCDL A 115, mss. Lat. 
Vet. one ms. Vulg. Memph. 





1 See 1235, 2 A common Greek word, but not found elsewhere in N.T. 
3 See on v,5. 36, 
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‘PaBBovvi,’ va avaBrdebw* — Radbdboni, that I may recover my 
sight. Rabboni is apparently a more dignified title than Rabbi. 

52. Kai ctfis dveBreWe, kai qKotovOa aire ev tH 680° — And 
immediately he recovered his sight, and followed him in the way. 


avrg, instead of r@ *Inaod, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. 8 ABCDLM marg. 
A Latt. Memph. Harcl. marg. 


JESUS’ ENTRY INTO JERUSALEM 


XI.1-11. Jesus comes to Bethany, where he procures a colt, 
on which he rides into Jerusalem. The multitude strew 
their garments and layers of leaves in the road, and shout 
Hosanna, invoking blessings on the coming kingdom. Jesus 
goes tmmediately to the temple, and satisfying himself for 
the present with a look at things, goes out to Bethany for the 
night. : 


Jesus has told his disciples that he is going to Jerusalem only 
to meet his fate, and be put to death by the authorities, and yet 
he enters it amidst the acclaims of the multitude, who hail him 
as the coming King. This acknowledgment, repelled before, he 
now accepts. But, the claim once made, he proceeds as before, 
with his merely spiritual work. The key to these apparent incon- 
sistences is to be found in the splendid self-consistency of Jesus’ 
procedure, and in its absolute inconsistency with worldly ideas 
and policies. Jesus knew that the Messianic claim in Jerusalem 
meant death, and that death meant the ultimate establishment of 
the claim, not defeat. Every part of his life, but especially its end, 
means that he aimed to establish the ideal as the law of human 
life, and that he would use only absolutely spiritual means in the 
accomplishment of his end. 

Meantime, everything points to the fact that Jesus deliberately 
used the enthusiasm of the multitude for the purposes of his entry 
into Jerusalem, intending to make it the means of a public proc- 
lamation of his Messianic claim. ‘That proclamation was neces- 





1 Apparently, there is a confusion of two Chaldee words in this title, }\a9 and 
127, both of them meaning about the same, /ord or chief. 


2 ava- in composition has the sense of the Latin ve. 
8 The distinction between the momentary action of the aor. and the continued 
action of the impf. is preserved in these verbs, 
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sary, because men must understand definitely the issue that he 
made. The acceptance of him as King, and not merely as 
Prophet, was what he demanded. And in the events which fol- 
lowed, it immediately became apparent that the question thus 
raised was not only a question of his personal claim, but of the 
nature of his kingdom. The multitude who followed him thought 
that, with the announcement of the claim, the programme would 
change. But the unchanged programme meant that Jesus, just as 
he was, claimed kingship, and would be king only by spiritual 
enforcements. 


1. Kai dre éyyiLovow eis ‘IepovodAvpa, kal eis BnOaviav — And 
when they draw near to Jerusalem, and to Bethany. 


kal els ByOaviay, instead of els BnOpayi kal BnOaviay, Tisch. Treg. marg. 
WH. marg. D Latt. The shorter reading seems probable, the longer read- 
ing having crept into the text from Lk. 


kal eis BnOaviav — We have here a case of abbreviated expres- 
sion, which obstructs clearness. ‘The exact statement is, that they 
approached Jerusalem, and had come on the way as far as Bethany 
on the other side of the Mount of Olives. Bethany is mentioned 
here for the first time in Mk. In fact, according to this account, 
Jesus is now approaching Jerusalem for the first time. And hence 
places enter into the account which have not appeared before. 
Bethany was a small village on the other side of the Mount of 
Olives, about fifteen furlongs from Jerusalem. In approaching it, 
therefore, they would be on the way towards the Mount, zpos 76 
Opos. 

2. tiv KOpnv THY KatevavTL’ tuav— the village that ts over 
against you. Bethany is the village meant here, as Bethphage is 
the one designated in Mt. 21’. In both cases, the village named 
is the only one mentioned. ‘The implication evidently is that the 
road did not pass through the village, but was off one side. 
moAdov —a colt. Mt. specifies a she-ass and its colt, and as the 
ass was the more common beast used for domestic purposes, there 
is no doubt that the colt here was an ass’s colt.? éd’ dv ovdets ov7rw 
avOpwrwv exabicey —on which no one of men yet sat. Lk. also 
has these words. But they are extremely improbable in the mouth 
of Jesus. They evidently belong to the narrator, who very likely 
took a fact that he had discovered about the colt, and which had 
an undesigned significance, and made it a part of Jesus’ design, 
an intentional effect in the pageant. ‘There is no indication that 


1 


1 xarévavre is not found in profane writers. In the N.T., it is found in the 
Synoptics, and in the epistles of Paul. 2 Mt. 212 
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Jesus cared for the ceremonious trappings of an event. Such 
care belongs to homage, not to the person receiving it. On this 
demand of newness for sacred purposes, see Num. 19”, Deut. 21°, 
2 Sam. 6°. It is evidently the intention of the writers of the Gos- 
pels here to imply a supernatural knowledge on the part of Jesus. 


Insert ovzw before dvOpérwy Treg. WH. RV. ABL A mss. Lat. Vet. 
Vulg. After dvOpwrwyv, Tisch. 8 C 13, 69, Egyptt. (Pesh.).  éxd@icev, 
instead of kexa@ixe, Treg. marg. WH. RV. x BCL A. Nvocarte adréy xal, in- 
stead of NUcavres avrov, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. BCD Latt. Egyptt. 
(Syrr.). épere, instead of aydyere, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. 8 BCDL Latt. 
Egyptt. (Syrr.). 


3. ‘O Kiptos atrod xpeiav éxet, kal evOis aitov drooreAAE wdALW Ode 
— the Master has need of tt, and will send (sends) tt here again 
immediately. 


Omit “O71 before 6 Kupuos Tisch. Treg. (Treg. marg.) WH. RV. B A 239, 
433, mss. Lat. Vet. dmoorédXex, instead of amogree?, Tisch. Treg. WH. 
RV. and most authorities. Insert madiv, again, after amooré\Xer Tisch. 
Treg. (Treg. marg.) WH. RV. 8 BC* DL A. 


6 Kiptos — the Master. This title was so frequently applied to 
Jesus by himself and others, that there is little reason to suppose 
that there is any special significance in its use here. It indicates 
in general his relation to his disciples, and not any special phase 
of that relation. It would not be used here, ¢.g., to indicate that 
he has assumed his Messianic position, since it is a title common 
to this with the time before. kat evOds aitov drooreAXe rad woe 
—and will send (sends) him here again immediately. With this 
insertion of agaiz, these words make a part of Jesus’ message to 
the owner of the animal, instead of his announcement to the dis- 
ciples of what the owner will do in response to the message. He 
promises to return the animal immediately. 

4. Kai drjdOov, kai eipov radov dedenevov zpos (THY) Oipav éxi 
Tov aupodov— And they departed, and found a colt tied ata (the) 
door upon the street outside. 


Kai am7Oov, instead of dr7Oov dé, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. 8 BL A, one 
ms. Lat. Vet. Omit roy, the, before r@Xopv, colt, Treg. WH. RV. ABDLX 
TIl Memph. Omit ri», the, before 6’pay, door, Treg. WH. BL A Egyptt. 


mpos (tHv) Ovpav é€w eri tod dudodov— These details are evi- 
dently the report of an eyewitness. The first part, a¢ the door 
outside, is easy of explanation. The better class of houses were 
built about an open court, from which a passageway under the house 
led to the street outside. It was at this outside opening to the 
street, that the colt was tied. But the dudddov is more difficult. 
Probably, it differs from 6do0v simply in denoting a roundabout 
road. ‘The AV. where two ways met, confounds the prep. audi 
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and dudw meaning Jo.' The village may have been built on 
such a rounding road, that lay off from the straight highway, and 
the narrator places this in the story of the event in his dudodov. 
Such a descriptive touch is quite in Mk.’s manner. 

5. Ti rovetre AVovtes Tt. TOAOV ; — What are you doing, loosing 
the colt? This ri woetre we use very frequently in asking the 
meaning of an action; only we leave it by itself. What are you 
doing ? we say. It asks the question, what the act really is, the 
outward form of which appears in the participial clause. Oi de 
eimay adtois, Kabws eizev 6 Incots — And they told them, as Jesus 
Salas 

elmev, said, instead of évereihato, commanded, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. 
x BCL A 1, 28, 124, 209, one ms. Lat. Vet. Egyptt. 


6. Kat adjxav aitovs — and they permitted them, put no hinder- 
ance in their way. The expression is elliptical, the full statement 
including the thing permitted. 

7. Kai depovow tov toXdov ... , Kal émtBaAovow aire Ta twarva 
abtav, Kat exafiocey ex aitov — And they bring the colt... ,and 
put their garments on him, and he seated himself on him. 

épovcry, instead of nyayor, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. x¢ BL A. érriBadddov- 

ou, instead of éméBador, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. s BCDL A 1, 28, 91, 201, 

299, mss. Lat. Vet. Vulg. Memph. advrdy, instead of air@ after ém’, Tisch. 

Treg. WH. RV. s BCDL A. 

Ta twaria — the outer garments. On this form of royal homage, 
see 2 K. 9”. 

8. ddXou O& oTiBddas KoWavTes ex TOV aypov —and others layers 
of leaves, having cut them out of the fields. orifadas is the object 
of the preceding eotpwoar. 

oTiBddas, instead of croBdéas,2 Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. s BDEGHKL 
MU AIl. xéWavres, instead of €xorrov, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. B(C) 


LA, Theb. dyp&v, instead of dévépwy, trees, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. B 
(C)L A Theb. Omit last clause of v., same authorities. 


oriBds is any layer of leaves, twigs, rushes, and the like, used 
for bedding, or to make a road easy of travel. This throwing 
their garments on the horse, and strewing the road with garments 
and layers of leaves, is all in the way of smoothing the road as a 
part of the homage rendered. 

9. éxpalov, Qoavva — cried Hosanna. 

Omit Aéyortes, saying, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. 8 BCL A 115, mss. Lat. 
Vet. Egyptt. 


‘Qoavva — Hosanna. This cry is not an acclamation, but a 
prayer, meaning, save now, and it means either that Jehovah 





1 Vulg. dzvium. 
2 gr:Badas is the proper form. ozovBddas is a case of mis-spelling. 
3 The full form of the original is xy7ay:w7, the Hiph. of >w, with the suffixed 


particle x3 = ew. 
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shall be propitious to some one else, conspicuous in the scene, or 
in connection with him, to the people uttering the cry. In the 
Ps. 118” from which this invocation is taken, it is probably a 
prayer that Jehovah will be propitious to his people. While in 
Mt. 21°, where it reads, ‘Ocavva rt. vio Aavetd — be propitious now 
to the Son of David, the prayer is for the one whom the multitude 
recognize as the coming Messiah. Probably, here it is the prayer 
of the people that the expected salvation may be accomplished 
now. evAoynpéevos 6 épxouevos ev dvop.. Kup. — Blessed is he that 
cometh in the name of the Lord. It is a question of feeling, 
whether éorié or €otw is to be supplied here ; whether it invokes a 
blessing on the coming king and his kingdom, or pronounces him 
blessed. Either is grammatically allowable. On the whole, I 
incline to the latter view. See RV. Kupcov is a translation of 
mim, Yahweh, in Ps. 118%, from which all this acclaim is taken. 
€v ovo. Kupiov, in the name of the Lord, means that the kingdom 
of the Messiah is to be a vicegerency, in which the Messiah rep- 
resents and takes the place of Jehovah. 

10. ciAoynuevn 7 Epxouevn Bactre’a Tod zatpos Hudv Aaveid— 
Blessed ts the coming kingdom of our father David. The coming 
kingdom represents it as already on the way, and drawing near. 
It is no longer in a postponed and indefinite future, but in sight. 
It is represented as the kingdom of David, because the promise 
of it was made to him as a man after God’s own heart, and the 
king was to be in his line and to succeed to his spirit. The 
kingdom was to be a reproduction, after a long collapse, of the 
splendors of the Davidic kingdom." 


Omit év dvduare Kuplov, 22 the name of the Lord, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. 
x BCDLU A I, 13, 69, 115, 124, 209, 238, 346, Latt. Egyptt. Pesh. 


‘Qoavva év tois tWioctous — Hosanna in the highest (places). ra 
tywora is a translation of a Heb. word for heaven * This addition 
indicates that Hosanna is not here a mere acclaim, a sort of 
Hurrah! It is a prayer for God to save them in the highest 
places, where he dwells. 


This entry into Jerusalem, with its accompaniments of shout- 
ing multitudes and spontaneous homage, can have only one mean- 
ing in our Lord’s life. It is his public announcement of himself 
as the Messiah, or rather his public acceptance of the title that 
his disciples had been so long anxious to thrust upon him. And 
yet, after it, his life lapses again into its quiet ways, and he 








1 Messianic prophecy proper starts with the promise of the perpetuity of the 
kingdom in the Davidic line. 2Sam. 716 Zech. 1219 13. One of the Rabbinical 
titles of the Messiah was David. 

2 The Heb. word is 3199, 2.72. Job 1619, Is. 5715, LXX. 


12) 
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becomes once more the teacher and benefactor. And so, the 
distinct claim to be a king is followed immediately by the revolu- 
tionizing of the whole idea of kingship. But then, this is only in 
accordance with what he has already said to his disciples who 
wished to occupy the places in the kingdom next to the king. 
“He who desires to be first, let him be least and servant of all.” 
His teaching and life needed the distinct announcement of his 
Messianic claim in order that men might understand that this is 
what is meant by the claim to be king of men. 


ll. Kai ciopAOev cis ‘TepooodAvpa, eis TO tepov — And he entered 
into Jerusalem, into the temple. 


Omit 6 *Inoods, cal before eis 7d tepdy Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. 8 BCL A 
Lat. Vet. Memph. 


Jesus makes his way immediately, not only into the Holy City, 
but into the Holy Place, where his claim to lordship over the 
place can be put to the test. 

Kat repiBreapevos ravta, dye non THS opas — And having looked 
round upon all things, the hour being already late. 


éye, instead of éWlas, Tisch. Treg. marg. WH. 8 CL A. 


This look took in those things which were to receive the next 
morning so sharp attention from him, but as the hour was already 
so late, he went out to Bethany. This differs distinctly from Mt., 
who places the cleansing of the temple immediately after the 
entrance into the city, and mentions the cursing of the fig tree as 
on the morning after the cleansing. ‘This is the first time that 
Bethany appears in the Synoptical narrative, but the appearance is 
of such a kind as to imply a previous history, or rather a previous 
appearance of the place in the life of our Lord. John gives us 
the clue to Jesus’ freedom of the place in the story of the raising 
of Lazarus, but at the same time, he places the intimacy further 
back by calling Lazarus the one whom Jesus loved. 


THE BARREN FIG TREE 


12-14. Jesus leaves Bethany the next morning, and on hts 
way to Jerusalem, he sees a fig tree, whose leaves give 
promise of fruit. But when he comes to tt, he finds only 
leaves. He dooms the tree to perpetual fructlessness. 
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12. Kal ry ératipuov! . . . emetvaoe?— And on the morrow... 
he became hungry. 

Jesus’ leaving Bethany in the morning and coming to Jerusalem 
indicates his habit during this last week. His place of action 
during the day was Jerusalem, his place of rest at night was 
Bethany. 

13. kal iSwv cuKqy dd paxpdbev® — and having seen a fig tree at 
@ aistance. 


Insert dd before uaxpddev Tisch. Treg. WH. RV., and most authorities. 


éxovoay pvAAa — having leaves. This presence of leaves con- 
stituted the false appearance of the tree, as on the fig tree these 
are the sign of fruit. «i dpa te etpyoet — (to see) whether then he 
will find anything on tt* dpa is illative, and means here, “since 
he saw leaves, whether the fruit that accompanies leaves was 
there.”° 6 yap Katpds ov Nv cvKwv —for the season was not that 
of figs. This gives the reason why there were no figs, in spite of 
the presence of leaves. It was about April, whereas the season of 
figs was not until June for the very early kind, or August for the 
ordinary crop. 


6 yap Katpds ok nv ovKwv, instead of od yap Av Katpds cUKwy, Tisch. 
Treg. WH. RV. s BC* LA Memph. Pesh. 


14. Kai droxpiOeis elrev airy — And answering, he said to it. 


Omit 6 ’Inoots before eirev Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. s BCDL A 1, 33, 91, 
124, 238, 346 mss. Lat. Vet. Vulg. 


Myxer eis Tov aidva éx god jundels Kaprov payo. — The position 
of the words and the double negative make this curse weighty. 
The reason of it is to be found in the false pretence of leaves 
without fruit on a tree in which leaves are a sign of fruit. The 
apparent unreason is in cursing a fig tree for anything. The prin- 
ciple that you must not only judge a person by his acts, but some- 
times judge his acts by the person, applies here. ‘The act appears 
wanton and petulant, but what we know of Jesus warrants us in 
setting aside this appearance. Jesus was on the eve of spiritual 
conflict with a nation whose prime and patent fault was hypocrisy 
or false pretence, and here he finds a tree guilty of the same 





1 77 éravpov — this use of éravpioy as a single word is Biblical. Properly, it is 
én’ avprov, Which means on the morrow by itself. The art. is out of place therefore, 
much as if we should say, on the to-morrow. If anywhere, it belongs between ér 
and avpuov. See Lk. 1085 Acts 4°. 

2 The aor. denotes the entrance upon the state denoted by the vb. Burton, 41. 

3 waxpdev is itself late, and the prep. redundant, as the adv. itself means from a 
distance. Win. 65, 2. 

4 On the mood of indirect questions, see Burton, 341 (4), 343. 

5 See Win. 53, 8a. 
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thing. It gives him his opportunity, without hurting anybody, to 
sit in judgment on the fault. He does not complete the parable 
by pointing out the application, but leaves this, as he does his 
spoken parables, to suggest its own meaning, and so to force men 
to think. Such acted parables were not without precedent among 
the Jews. See Hos. 1% John 4°" Mt. 13°. And in Jesus’ own 
teaching, the recourse to enigmatical methods that should force 
men to think, was not uncommon. 


CLEANSING OF THE TEMPLE 


15-18. On arriving in Jerusalem, Jesus goes to the temple 
again, and finds the customary traffic in animals for the 
Passover sacrifices, and in small change for the purposes of 
this traffic, going on. Jesus drives out the traffickers, and 
overturns thetr tables and chatrs. 


15. kat ciaeAOwv eis TO iepov npSato éxBadXew Tors TwAOVYTAS Kat 
tovs dyopalovras — and having entered into the temple, he began to 
cast out those selling and those buying.’ 


Omit 6 "Ingots after eicehMOdv Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. s BCDL A 1, 33, 
QI, 124, 238, 346 mss. Lat. Vet. Vulg. Memph. Insert rods before dyopd- 
govras Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. s ABCKLMNU IL. 


This buying and selling went on in the Court of the Temple, 
and the merchandise consisted of the animals, incense, oil, and 
other things required for sacrifice, the demand for which was very 
great at the time of the annual feasts. tov coAAvBiorev — this is a 
word found in the N.T. only in these accounts of the cleansing of 
the Temple. The word, like its companion xeppatiorns, denotes 
one who changed money for the convenience of the buyers and 
sellers, of course for a consideration—a dealer in small coin. 
It is supposed by some that these money-changers exchanged for 
the foreign coin brought by the pilgrims the shekel in which alone 
the Temple tax could be paid. But the words used both denote 
dealers in small coins, which is more consonant with the above 
explanation. The doves were the offering of the poor, who were 
not able to offer sheep and oxen.” 

16. Kai otk jduev® ta tis dueveyky oKetos ba Tod iepov — and 
would not allow any one to carry a vessel through the temples 


1 There is no sufficient reason for emphasizing the beginning of the act in this 
case. It belongs to the Heb. idiom of the writer. 

2 Lev. 57 128 1514. 29 Num. 610. 

8 See on 184, for form jdrev. 

4 On this use of iva with subj., see Win. 44, 8. Burton, 2Io. 
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oxevos — vessel. Used generally for utensils or gear of any 
kind, even the sails of vessels. The outer Court, and especially 
the Court of the Gentiles, where this traffic went on, was looked 
on as a kind of common ground which men might use as a short 
cut, carrying across it various oKevn. 

17. kai edddacKe, kat eAeyey avtois —and he taught and said to 
them. 


kal €deyev, instead of Aéywr, sayzng, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. BCL A 6, 
13, 69, 346, one wes. Lat. Vet. Memph. Pesh. 


oikos mpooevyns! mac. tots €Ovectw —a house of prayer for all 
nations. The quotation is from Is. 56’, a passage which predicts 
the admission of strangers who worship God, as well as Jews, to 
the privileges of the Temple. The rebuke is specific therefore, 
denouncing not only the misuse of the Temple, but of that part 
which made it the seat of a universal worship. It was the Court 
of the Gentiles which they had thought just good enough for these 
debased uses. omyAaov Anotav — a cave of robbers, not thieves. 
These words are quoted from Jer. 7". The context in Jer. shows 
that the name is given there not because of the desecrating uses 
to which the Temple was put, but because of the character of 
those who used it. ‘Their use of the Temple was legitimate, but 
they themselves defiled it by their character and conduct outside. 
Here, on the contrary, it is their illegitimate use of the Temple 
which is condemned. The use of this term 7o0dders by our Lord 
adds an unexpected element to the denunciation of their practice. 
Evidently trade as such desecrates the Temple, making its pre- 
cincts and sacrifices the place and occasion of personal gain. It 
is the incongruous and unhallowed mixture of God and mammon 
that Jesus elsewhere condemns. But when he calls it voddery, it 
is evident he means more than the condemnation of trade in itself 
in the Temple precincts. And yet, we have no reason to suppose 
that there was anything extraordinary in this traffic. Jesus would 
need only to see the opposition of all actual trade in principle to 
the Golden Rule, to condemn it in this strong language, when it 
invaded the courts of the Temple. It is the principle of trade to 
pursue personal advantage alone, and leave the other man to pur- 
sue his interests, in other words, competition, which makes trade 
robbery. 


memoinkare, instead of érojoare, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. BL A. 
This was an exercise of Messianic authority on the part of 
Jesus ; but it did not transcend his rule of purely spiritual king- 
ship, since the power that he used was simply that of his personal 





1 rpocevx7s — It is significant of the changes in the language, that this word is 
not found in the classics, and that the good Greek word eiyy is found in the N,T, 
but once. 
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ascendency. It was an impressive example of the authority of 
truth and goodness. Men are easily overawed by the indigna- 
tions of righteousness. We should expect such an access of 
authority in the action and speech of Jesus after the announce- 
ment of his Messianic claim, but the element of force, which is 
the idea of government, is left out. 


18. of dpxvepels K. of ypapparets — the chief priests and the 
scribes. These were the constituted authorities, who had licensed 
this desecration of the Temple. They sold these rights to the 
traders, and they resented this invasion of their constituted rights. 
Together, they constituted the main body of the Sanhedrim.’ The 
overthrow of evil everywhere, which was the evident mission of 
this daring innovator, menaced them. 


ol apxuepets Kal of ypaupuare?s, instead of the reverse order, x ABCDKL 
ATI Latt. Memph. Pesh. m@s drodéowouw, how they may destroy, instead 
of ms amodécovc., how they shall destroy, Tisch. Treg. WH. and most 
sources. 


> Lal ‘\ 3 / s A ‘\ em > 4 2 sIN lal A 
epoBotvro yap airov* mas yap 6 dxAos eLerAnooeTo” eri TH dLdaxH 
avtov® — for they were afraid of him, for all the multitude was 
amazed at his teaching. 


mas yap, instead of drt mas, because all, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. 8 BCA 
I, 13, 28, 69, 346, Memph. 


The power that Jesus had to carry the multitude with him, so 
that they stood amazed at the strength and authority of his teach- 
ing, made the rulers fear him. ry d.daxy — his teaching. Doctrine 
is a poor translation, first because it omits everything belonging to 
the manner, and secondly, because it has acquired a technical 
meaning that does not belong to 8dax7%. 


THE FIG TREE WITHERED 


19-26. The morning of the third day, as they are passing 
by, they see the fig tree which Jesus had cursed, withered. 
Jesus commends faith to them, as able to remove not only 
trees, but mountains. Mk. introduces here the irrelevant 
matter of forgiveness as the condition of answer to prayer. 


19. K. drav dye éyevero— And whenever it came to be evening. 
This may be taken in two ways, either of which involves an irregu- 
larity. (1) It may be, And whenever evening came (R.V.), every 





1 See on 831, 2 See Win. 334, for this use of émi. 3 See on 122, 
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evening; involving the irregularity of the aor. for the impf. Or 
(2) it may be, And when tt came to be evening, referring to a single 
evening, involving the irregularity of drav for ore. ‘The latter use 
is found in Byzantine writers. See Win. 42°. But in judging an 
irregular style like this, the anomalous use of the aor. seems more 
easily accountable than that of the more striking 6rav. Moreover, 
the translation zhenever is more accordant with the impf. in the 
principal clause. 

bray, instead of bre, when, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. 8 BCKL AII* 28, 33. 


éferopevovto, they would go, instead of éteropetero, he would go, Treg. 
WH. RV. marg. ABKM* AII 124, two mss. Lat. Vet. Pesh. Harcl. marg. 


21. nv Katypacw — which you cursed. 
22. kal amoxpifels 6 “Incots A€ye adrots, "Exere muotw cov? — 
and answering, Jesus says to them, Have faith in God. 


Insert 6 before "Ingots Tisch. Treg. WH. and most authorities. 


Jesus answers here to the wonder expressed in Peter’s statement, 
pointing out the source of the wonderful thing, and showing how 
they too may attain the same power. tw dpe tovrw— this moun- 
fain. Primarily, this would be the Mount of Olives, which was in 
their sight all the way. Jesus’ statement is climacteric. The faith 
in God by which he has dried up this tree can remove mountains 
too, and, for that matter, can accomplish all things. But in the 
language of Jesus, who repudiated all mere thaumaturgic use of 
miraculous power, moving a mountdain is not to be taken literally, 
but stands for any incredible thing, as stupendous as such moy- 
ing, but not so out of line with the miracles to which Jesus con- 
fined himself. It is enough to say that neither Jesus nor his 
disciples ever removed mountains, except metaphorically. 

Kat pi SuaxptOn év TH Kapdia abrod,® addAa miorevn* OTL 6 Aare? 
yiverar, €ota aito®—and does not doubt in his heart, but believes 
that what he speaks comes to pass, tt will come to him. 


Omit yap, for, at the beginning of this v. Tisch. (Treg). WH. RV. 
BDN 1, 28, 51, 106, 124, 157, 225, 251, Latt. Pesh. muorevy, instead of 
motevoy, Tisch. Treg. marg. WH. RV. BL A. 4, instead of a, before 
Aade?, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. 8 BLN A 33, two mss. Lat. Vet. Vulg. Memph. 
Pesh. Aade?t, speaks, instead of Aéyer, says, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. s BLN 
A two mss. Lat. Vet. Omit 6 éav ely, whatever he says, after ora are, 
Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. 8 BCDL A 1, 28, 209, 346, three mss. Lat. Vet. 
Vulg. Memph. 


1JIn earlier Greek, catapdouar takes the dat. Win. 32,14,8. Win., however, 
fails to note the irregularity. 2 @eov is obj. gen. Win. 30, I. 

3 diaxpiOy év TH kapdia — Doubt is a Biblical sense of écaxpivouar, but comes natur- 
ally from the proper meaning, Zo de divided. This is a good example of the use of 
xapdca to denote the seat of the intellect rather than the affections. On the evil of 
doubt, see Jas. 16, 

4 The aor. dcaxpc6y and pres. morevy are to be discriminated something in this 
way — does not entertain a doubt, but holds fast to his faith. 

5 See Thay.-Grm. Lex, ciui 1V.e. 
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24. dia toiro—on this account, referring to what he has just 
said of the efficacy of faith. He generalizes from the extreme 
case of the mountain. savta doa rpocevyecUe k. aiteiobe, micTEverTeE 
ore eA\aBere — all things whatever ye pray and ask for, believe that 
you received them. ‘The aor. is a rhetorical exaggeration of the 
immediateness of the answer: it antedates even the prayer in the 
mind of the petitioner. 

mpocevxerbe kal, instead of av mpocevxdbuevor, pray and ask, instead of 


praying ask, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. 8 BCDL A mss. Lat. Vet. Pesh. édd- 
Bere, instead of AauBavere, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. s BCL A Memph. 


It is noticeable that here, and in the case of the demoniac fol- 
lowing the Transfiguration, Jesus seeks to turn the thought of the 
disciples to faith, as a matter of dependence on God, and to the 
absoluteness of the power thus invoked by them. If we add to 
this the desire to impress on them the reality of prayer as a 
means of securing for themselves the exercise of that power, we 
shall have the substance of Jesus’ teaching on the subject. The 
power that we invoke is not an impersonal cause, that grinds out 
its results with the absoluteness of a machine, but a Person whose 
limitless power is available for him who fulfils the conditions im- 
plied in faith. 


25. Kai drav oryxere’ rpocevydpevor, adiere — And whenever you 
stand praying, forgive. 
oTnkere, instead of orjxynre, Tisch. Treg. WH. ACDHLM? VX 1, 124, 


etc. The subj. is an apparent emendation. Omit v. 26 Tisch. Treg. WH. 
RV. 8 BLS A 2, 27, 63, 64, 121, 157, 258, two mss. Lat. Vet. Memph. edd. 


This injunction to forgive can be joined logically with the 
injunction about faith in prayer, since the Divine forgiveness of 
sins, of which it is the condition, is itself the condition of the 
Divine favor, without which answer to prayer becomes impossible. 
But it is, notwithstanding, inapposite and diverting here, where 
the subject is not prayer, but faith in God, prayer being adduced 
‘as an instance of the places in which faith is needed. It is found 
in its proper place in the discourse on prayer, Mt. 6% sq. More- 
over, it is still further limited here, being placed in connection 
with the special prayer for forgiveness, and not with prayer in 
general, which removes it still further from the general subject. 
This limitation of the Divine forgiveness is not as if God limited 
himself by the imperfections of our human conduct. But forgive- 
ness is a reciprocal act. In its very nature, it cannot act freely, 
but is conditioned on the state of mind of the offender. And the 





1 On the use of érav with the ind. see Win. 42, 5; Burton, 309¢. On the atti- 
tude in prayer, see Mt. 65 Lk. 181, 
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unforgiving spirit is specially alien to that state of mind. It 
shows the offender to be lacking in the proper feeling about sin 
and forgiveness, which can alone warrant his asking forgiveness. 
This is an important text in the discussion of justification by faith. 


JESUS’ AUTHORITY QUESTIONED BY THE REPRE- 
SENTATIVES OF THE SANHEDRIM 


27-33. On Jesus’ return to the city, he comes again to the 
temple, where the representatives of the Sanhedrim question 
him as to his authority to cleanse the temple. Jesus an- 
swers them with a counter-question, whether John’s baptism 
was human or divine in its origin, which will test their 
authority to decide such questions. This puts them in a 
dilemma, as they had discredited John, making tt necessary 
for them etther to sacrifice consistency or to put themselves 
out of favor with the people, who believed in John. They 
are unable to answer, and so Jesus refuses to recognize their 
authority to sit in gudgment on him, and remains silent. 


27. mpeoBirepo — edvers. The word denotes the other mem- 
bers of the Sanhedrim, outside of the chief priests and scribes. 
It is the general word for a member of that council. The whole 
expression means “he chief priests and scribes and other members 
of the Sanhedrim. 

Kat €Xeyov atta — and said to him. 


€deyor, instead of Aéyoucw, say, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. 8 BCL A 1, 2009, 
mss. Lat. Vet. Memph. 


28. “Ev oia éfovcia.— By what kind of authority. It is more 
specific than simply what authority. They knew that Jesus 
claimed a certain kind of authority, but it seemed to them just 
the vague and uncertain thing that personal, as distinguished from 
official authority, always seems to the members of a hierarchy. 
Tavta Tovets ;— do you do these things ? things, such as the cleans- 
ing of the temple, which took place only the day before. 7 ris 
gol T. €Lovotav TavTnv edwkey, iva Tadta Tos ;°>—or who gave you 
this authority, to do these things ? 


7, instead of kal, and, before ris, Tisch. Treg. marg. WH. RV. 8 BL A 
124, Memph. Harcl. marg. 


1 Schiirer WV. Zg. II. I. § 23, III. 
2 On the instrumental use of év, see Win. 48, 3 d. 
8 On the use of iva with subj,, for the inf., see Win. 44, 8. Burton 216 (a). 
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The second question, who gave thee this authority? is different 
in form, but substantially the same. ‘The idea of a divine au- 
thority, communicated directly to the man by inward suggestion, 
and showing its warrant simply in his personal quality, was outside 
the narrow range of men who recognized only external authority. 

29. ‘O d€ ‘Inocts cirev aitots, Exepwryow tuas eva Aoyov — And 
Jesus said to them, I will ask you one question (word, literally). 


Omit dmoxpilels, answering, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. s BCL A 33, two 
mss. Lat. Vet. Memph. Pesh. Omit kaya, J also, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. 
BCL A, one ms. Lat. Vet. Memph. 


30. To Barticpa Iwavvov, e€ oipavod nv, 7 e& avOpwrwv ; — Was 
the baptism of John from heaven, or from men? This question 
of Jesus was not meeting their question with another harder one, 
as if he were matching his wits against theirs. But the question 
is on the same line as theirs, and is intended to show whether they 
have the same standards as he for testing the question of Divine 
authority. It is as if he had asked, How do you judge of such 
things? If Divine authority is communicated externally and 
through regular channels in your zudgment, [ have no such cre- 
dentials. But tf tt comes inwardly and ts attested by its fruits tn 
your opinion, then you are in a condition to judge fairly of my 
authority. ‘The case of John is a test of this fitness to judge the 
matter of Divine authority. His authority came out of the clouds, 
so to speak, having only an inward, not an external warrant ; and 
his influence was owing to his restoration of the spiritual note in a 
fossilized, external religion. Worshippers of the external and 
regular see in this the mark of subjectivity, and self-constituted 
authority, and reject it, and the hierarchy seek to destroy it, 
whether in John, or Jesus, or Paul. Recognition of it on the part 
of the scribes and chief priests would have shown their fitness to 
judge the claim of Jesus. 

31. Kai duedoyiLovro zpos Eavtovs, Aéyovtes — And they deliber- 
ated among themselves, saying. 


dtedoylfovro, instead of édXoylfovro, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. x°? BCDGK 
LM ATI. 


Auati obv ovK emiotevoate atta ;— Why then did you not believe 


him? On this rejection of John by the rulers, see Mt. 3’ sq. 11% 
35 


32. ddd cizwper, EE avOperuv ; éfoBovvto tov Aaov. — but shall 
we say, From men? they feared the people 
Omit éay, 27, before e’wuev, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. 8 ABCL A 33. 





1 The structure here is very rugged, and without the excuse, or the capacity for 
hiding defects that belongs to a long sentence. Having started with a question, the 
only way to state the conclusion is to include it in the question, e.g. Shall we say, 
from men, and so bring upon us the dislike of the people? Instead of which the 
writer proceeds with a statement in his own words. Win. 63, II. 2. 60, 9. 
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Lk. says, the people will stone us.'_ Herod seems to have had 
the same wholesome fear of John’s popularity.” davres yap «ixov 
dvtws Tov Iwavvnv, ore tpopytys tv —Jor all verily held John to be 
a prophet A prophet is in Greek an interpreter of oracles, in 
the Biblical language a speaker of Divine oracles, an inspired 
man. This dilemma of the authorities was owing to the fact that 
the case cited by Jesus was one in which their verdict did not 
agree with the popular verdict. The authority of John was 
approved by the people, and disallowed by them, and the popular 
feeling was too strong about it for them to defy. 


dvTws dru, instead of bru dvTws, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. x¢ BCL 13, 69, 
346. A dyTws ws rpopyrny. 
33. Kai 6 “Inocots Aéyet aitois, Ovde* eyw A€yw bylv év rola eLovoia 
tatta mow — And Jesus says to them, Neither do I tell you by what 
authority I do these things. 


Omit dzokpifels, answering, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. 8 BCLN TA 33, 
mss. Lat. Vet. Egyptt. 


We must remember just what is involved in this refusal. These 
were the constituted authorities in both civil and religious matters, 
and Jesus’ refusal to submit his claim to them is a denial of their 
authority. He refuses because they have confessed their inability 
to judge a precisely similar case, which involved an abdication of 
their authority. It is well to carry this in mind in considering 
Jesus’ silence at his trial. 


PARABLE OF THE VINEYARD 


12. 1-12. Jesus, having denied the authority of the rulers, 
proceeds to show them ina parable the unfaithfulness to 
their trust which has lost for them thetr authority. The 
story ts that of a vineyard let out on shares to cultivators, 
who maltreat the servants sent by the owner to collect his 
share, and finally kill his son, and whom the owner de- 
stroys, and turns over the vineyard to others. He also cites 
the proverb of the stone rejected by the builders which 
becomes the corner stone. The rulers see that the parable 
zs aimed at them, but fear of the multitude holds them in 
check for the present. 

1 Lk. 206, 2 Mt. 145. 

3 On the attraction of "Iwavynv from the subordinate to the principal clause, see 


Win. 66, 5 a. “ 
4 On the use of odd without a preceding negative, see Win. 55, 6, 2. 
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1. Kat yp&aro avrots év wapaBorais Aadetyv — And he began to 
say to them in parables. 


Nade?v, instead of Aéyerv, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. x BGL A 1, 13, 69, 118, 
124, 346, mss. Lat. Vet. Egyptt. Pesh. Harcl. marg. 


avtovs evidently refers to the representatives of the Sanhedrim, 
the parable being a continuation of Jesus’ conversation with them." 
Mt. says that the chief priests and the Pharisees knew that the 
parable was directed at them ; but he also represents Jesus as say- 
ing that the kingdom is to be taken from them, and given toa 
nation producing its fruits.” But this confusion of rulers and peo- 
ple must not obscure the plain fact that in Mt. the parable is 
against the rulers. Lk. says that the parable was spoken to the 
people, but that the rulers knew that it was spoken against them, 
two things that are not at all inconsistent.’ év zapaBoAats — in 
parables. This use of the plural indicates that Mk. had other 
parables in mind, though he gives only one. Mt. gives three, all 
bearing on the same general subject. Mk. states the general fact 
of teaching in parables, and selects one from the rest. This is one 
of the facts which seem to indicate that Mk. had the same collec- 
tion of the teachings of Jesus as Mt. and Lk. to draw upon, zzz. the 
Logia. “ApreXdva avOpwrros epurevoey — A man ara @ vine- 


yard. This figure of the vineyard is taken from Is. 5"*. Even 
the details are "reproduced. In the LXX we find ae TrepLe- 
Onka . . . wKoddpnoa TUpyov . . . TpoAnvLov wpvéa. 


ppaypov —is any kind of fence, or wall, that separates lands 
from each other. tzoAnvwov — is the receptacle for the juice of 
the grapes, placed under the Ayvés, or winepress, in which the 
grapes were trodden.* zvpyov—is the tower from which the 
watchman overlooked the vineyard. It was also used as a lodge 
for the keeper of the vineyard. yewpyots — means “#//ers or cultt- 
vators. e&édero® — arednpnoe — went abroad. Far country, AV. 
is an exaggeration. 


é£é5er0, instead of -doTo, Tisch. WH. 8 AB* CKL. 


2. ro Kaipo —at the season, at the proper time. As this vine- 
yard was equipped with a winepress, this would not be at the 
grape harvest, but any time following the winemaking. Adfy azo 
T. KapTO@v — The vineyard was let out on shares, the owner receiv- 
ing a certain part of the product. 


T&v kapray, instead of tod Kaprod, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. 8 BCLN A 
33, 433, three ass. Lat. Vet. Pesh. 





1 See 1133 1212, 2 Mt. 2148. 43, 3 Lk. 209. 19, 
: AV. wine-fat. Fatis an old English w ord for vat. RV. pit for the winepress. 
5 This vb. is common in Grk., but occurs in N.T. only in this parable in the 
Synoptics. The irregular form, pEcBEra for -6o70, is also repeated. 
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3. Kal AaBovres airov édepay '— And they took (him), and beat 
him. 


kai, instead of of dé, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. s BDL A 33, mss. Lat. Vet- 
Memph. 


4. kdxeivov exehariwoav® Kat ytiwacav —and that one they beat 
about the head, and insulted. 


Omit AGoBorncartes, having stoned, before ékedaNlwoar, Tisch. Treg 
WH. RV.s BDL A 1, 28, 33, 91, 118, 299, Latt. Egyptt. éxepadiwoar, 
instead of -alwoayv, Tisch, WH. RV. BL. 7rimacay, instead of aréores: 
Aav 7ATimwueévov, Tisch. Treg. marg. WH. & BL 33, Latt. Egyptt.  7lun- 
cay Treg. RV. D. 


5. Kal adXov areotetAe — And he sent another. 


Omit maduv, again, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. 8 BCDL A 33, mss. Lat. Vet. 
Egyptt. ovs before wey instead of rods, Tisch. Treg. WH. 8 BDL A 1, 33, 
and before dé same except D. 


Kal 7oAXovs GAXOvs, ovs pev S€povres, ovs 8€ droxtevvovtes — and 
many others (they maltreated), beating some, and killing some. 
The verb to be supplied here has to be taken from the general 
statement of the treatment of the messengers by the cultivators 
of the vineyard, as the participles must agree with of yewpyod 
understood, and denote the several kinds of maltreatment. 

There is no doubt that Jesus has in mind here the treatment of 
the prophets by the rulers and people, of which there is frequent 
mention by the O.T. writers.’ The parable is thus not an analogy, 
but an allegory. 

6. "Ett eva cixev, vidv ayarntov’ ameoteive attov éxyatov pods 
avtovs — Stl (after losing all these), he had one (other to send), a 
beloved son: he sent him last to them. évtpamnoovrat Tov vidv pov 
— they will respect my Son The Son in the allegory represents 
Jesus himself. The nation, which had rejected God’s servants, 
the prophets, will finally put to death the Son himself, the 
Messianic King. 


eixev vidv, instead of vidy €xwv, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. 8 BC? L A 33, 
Harcl. (Pesh.). Omit adrod hzs after dyarnrov, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. & 
BCDL A mss. Lat. Vet. Egyptt. Vulg. Pesh. Omit kal after daéoreie 
Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. 8 BLX2 A 13, one ms. Lat. Vet. Pesh. 








1 éecpay means they flayed him, literally. This modified meaning, ‘hey deat him, 
does not belong to the best usage, though it is found sometimes from Aristophanes 
cone 

2 éxehadiweay is evidently a corrupt form of écefadaiwoay, and that word is treated 
as if it came from xeady, Instead of kebadacov. Properly, it means ¢o é6ring under 
heads, to summarize, but here, apparently, to wound im the head. It occurs only 
here in the N.T. Thay.-Grm. Tes 

3 2 Chr. 3615.16 Neh. 926 Jer. 253-7. 

4 On the use of the acc., instead of the regular dat., see Win. 32, 14, a. 
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8. Kai e€<Badov abrov €&w Tod dapreAdvos |'— and threw him out 
of the vineyard. ‘They put this indignity on his body, as this fol- 
lowed the killing. 


Insert avroy after é&€Banov, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. s ABCDMN III mss. 
Lat. Vet. Memph. Syrr. 


9. Ti rouoe 6 Kiptos TOU ameA@vos ;— What will the master of 
the vineyard do ? 


Omit od», then, after ri, Tisch. WH. BL one ms. Lat. Vet. Memph. 


eXevoerat Kal arodece — he will come and destroy. According 
to Mt. 21, Jesus drew this answer from the chief priests and 
scribes themselves. 

10. Ovde” tHv ypadyny rairnv avéyvwre ; — And did you not read 
this Scripture 2* 

In the original, this stone, rejected by the builders, but become 
the head of the corner, is Israel itself, rejected by the nations, 
defeated and exiled, but destined by God for the chief place 
among them ail. The Psalm was sung probably after the return 
from the exile, when everything indicates that the hopes of the 
nation were raised to the highest pitch ; when it seemed as if God 
was taking the first step towards the aggrandizement of the chosen 
people. 

eyevnOn eis* Kepadivy ywvias? — became the head of the corner, 
denoting the corner stone, which binds together the two sides of 
the building, and so becomes architecturally the most important 
stone in the structure. ‘The story that there was a stone in the 
building of the Temple which had such a history, is unnecessary 
to account for so natural a metaphor, and evidently arose from the 
metaphorical use here. 

11. rapa Kvpiov éyevero aitn — this (corner stone) came from 
the Lord. airy evidently refers to kebadnv ywvias. In the orig- 
inal, the feminine is used, but obviously according to Hebrew 
usage, for the neuter, referring to the event itself as ordered by 
Jehovah. But the use of the fem. to translate this Heb. fem. is 
quite without precedent in the N.T., and is unnecessary here, as 
we have a grammatical reference to the fem. xedadyv. The 
meaning is “ Ziis corner stone came from the Lord, and is won- 
derful in our eyes.” 


This use of the passage from the Ps. by Jesus is a very good 
illustration of the Messianic application of O.T. writings. There 





1 On this use of the adv. as a prep., see Win. 54, 6. 

2 On the meaning of oiS¢ without a preceding negative, see Win. 55, 6, 2. 
8 The passage is Ps, 11822. 23, 

4 A translation of the Heb. 7 79>. Win. 29, 3 a. 

5 A translation of the Heb. 732 wx. 
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can be no doubt from the context that the historical reference is 
to the people of Israel. But what is said of Israel was a common 
and proverbial happening, that might come true of any one whose 
being contained within itself the promise of better things than 
belonged to his start in life, and is especially true of the truly reli- 
gious person or nation. Cf. the parable of the mustard seed, and 
Is. 53. Asa principle, therefore, it would apply especially to the 
Messiah. The question, whether Jesus used the passage accord- 
ing to a common view of his time as directly Messianic, or only as 
a statement of this principle, depends on our view of him. It 
seems to be a rational inference, from what we know of Jesus, that 
he had derived his idea of the Messianic office partly from the 
O.T., and that that idea is possible only with a rational treatment 
of the O.T., while the current view of his time would be derived 
from a literalistic and irrational treatment of it. And in general, 
we know that he so far transcended his age as to take a spiritual 
view of the O.T., and there is no reason to suppose that this 
would not include the rational treatment of a passage like this. 
That is, Jesus would see in it not a direct reference to himself, but 
only the statement of a principle applicable to himself. 


12. éyvwoav yap ort Tpos avrovs THv TapaBoAnv etre —for they 
knew that he spoke the parable against them. ‘This is the reason 
for their seeking to take him, not for their fear of the people. 
But as the latter statement is the last made, Meyer makes the sub- 
ject of éyvwoav to be the oyAos just mentioned, in which case this 
would be a reason for their fear of the people. But there is a 
total absence of anything to indicate such a change of subject in 
éyvwoav, and this is a greater difficulty than the one which Meyer 
seeks to remove. Meyer’s view also deprives the statement of its 
appositeness.’ 


The statement that they knew that Jesus spoke this parable 
against them is conclusive in regard to the meaning of it, and falls 
in with the parable itself, and with its context, placed as it is in 
the midst of a controversy between himself and the authorities. 
It is directed against the Jewish hierarchy, pointing out their sin 
in rejecting one after another of the prophets, culminating in their 
murder of the Messiah himself, and predicting their fate in con- 
sequence. But Mt., while he makes the same statement, v.”, 





1 See Win. 61, 7 6. 
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about the reference of the parable, makes Jesus say, v.”, that the 
kingdom shall be taken from them, and given to a zation produc- 
ing its fruits. This would seem to make the parable apply to the 
nation, and not to the hierarchy. Everything else, however, in 
Mt., as in Mk. and Lk., points to the hierarchy. It seems prob- 
able that Mt. therefore, in v.*, adds to the parable, post eventum, 
that the nation was to share the fate of its rulers, and be super- 
‘seded in their theocratic position by another (Gentile) nation. 
It plainly does not belong here, as the effect would be to bring 
rulers and people together against Jesus, whereas the statement is 
repeatedly made that, so far, it is Jesus and the people against 
the rulers. 


THE QUESTION OF PAYING TRIBUTE TO ROME 


13-17. Jesus is approached by Pharisees and Herodtans 
with the question whether tt 1s authorized under the the- 
ocracy to pay tribute to the Roman emperor, hoping to draw 
from him an answer, compromising him either with the 
Roman government or with the people. Jesus answers by 
pointing to the image and inscription of the emperor on the 
coin as a proof of their obligation to him, and bids them 
pay to Cesar what belongs to him, and to God what belongs 
to him. 


13. Papicaiwy x. 7. “Hpwdidvwy — These emissaries were chosen, 
because they occupied different sides of the question proposed to 
him. The Pharisees owed their popularity partly to their intense 
nationality and their hatred of foreign rule. The Herodians, on 
the other hand, were adherents of the Herods, who owed what 
power they possessed to the Roman government. Neither party, 
however, took an extreme position. ‘The Pharisees are not to be 
confounded with the Zealots; they submitted to the inevitable. 
Nor is it to be supposed that the Herods had any particular love 
for the government that had helped them to power, to be sure, 
but had taken advantage of their weakness to make themselves 
supreme, and the Herods only their tributaries. Still, as to the 
question of the paying of tribute, with all the corollaries, they 
would be divided, and Jesus must offend one, or the other, by his 
answer. dypevowor Aoyw— “hey may catch him with a word. ‘The 
word is to be not his own, but their question, artfully contrived to 
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entangle him. The figure is that of the hunter with his net or 
1 
snare. 

14. Kal édOovres N€yovow airs — and coming, they say to him. 


kal instead of of dé, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. 8 BCDL A 33, mss. Lat. Vet. 
Egyptt. 


This address of his artful enemies is well described in the 
dypevowor. The question which they have to propose is one 
bristling with dangers, dwt chen, they tell him, chaz zs just what 
you do not care for. You have a sole regard for the truth, not for 
consequences nor persons. Awdaocxadke — Teacher. They said Radéd:. 
adnOis — true, te. truthful. Kai ob péde vor repi ovdevos — and 
carest not for any one. ‘This shows the particular kind of regard 
for the truth which they had in mind. It was one which did not 
stand in fear of man, would not be hindered by awe of kings, not 
even of the Roman emperor. ov yap BAérets cis tpocwroy — for 
thou dost not look at the person of men, dost not pay attention to 
those things which belong to outward condition, such as rank or 
wealth. ‘This is a widening of the meaning of zpécwzov, belong- 
ing to the Heb. riv ddov r. Ocod — the way of God, the course pre- 
scribed for men by God? éfeore xqvoov® Katoapt* dotvar 7) ov ; — 
Is it right to give tribute to Cesar er not? This question took on 
a special form among the Jews, who claimed to be the members 
of a theocracy, so that paying tribute to a foreigner would seem 
like disloyalty to the Divine government. The question of policy, 
or necessity, is kept in the background, and the problem is con- 
fined to the rightfulness of paying such tribute. 7 ov —7 py.” 

15. ‘O 8€ cidws (idnv) abtOy Tiv tro«picw — But he, knowing 
(seeing) their dissimulaton. 


i6av, instead of efdas, Tisch. 8* D 13, 28, 69, 346, mss. Lat. Vet. 


taroxptoww — this word has been transliterated into our word 
hyprocrisy at a great loss of picturesqueness and force. It means 
acting, from which the transition to the meaning dss¢mulation is 
easy. What Jesus knew about these men was, that they were 
playing a part in their compliments, and their request for advice. 
They were acting the part of inquirers ; really, they were plotters. 
They were trying to compromise him either with the government 
or the people. In his trial before Pilate we see what use they in- 





1 Thay.-Grm. Lex. 

2 This use of 680s is familiar in the Heb. but uncommon, though not unknown, 
in the Greek. 

3 «qvoov is the Latin word census, meaning a registration of persons and prop- 
erty on which taxation is based. In the N.T., it denotes the tax itself. 

4 Kaioape —there is a mixture here of the personal and the titular use of this 
name. Asa title of the Roman emperors, it takes the article properly. 

5 o is used in the first question, because it is one of objective fact. ji in the 
second, because it is a question of proposed action, subjective. Win. 55, 1a. 


Q 
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tended to make of one of the two answers to which they thought 
he was reduced. Lk. 23”. ri pe wepaere; — why do you try me ? 
Our word zemPy¢, in the sense of solicit fo evil, is out of place here.! 
What they were doing was to put him to the test maliciously. 
dnvapiov — @ shilling.” 

The point of Jesus’ reply is, that the very coin in which the 
tribute is paid bears on its face the proof not only of their sub- 
jection to the foreign government, but of their obligation to it. 
Coinage is a privilege claimed by government, but it is one of the 
things in which the government most clearly represents the interest 
of the governed. ‘Tribute becomes in this way, not an extortion, 
or exaction, but a return for service rendered. 

17. ‘O 8 “Inoots eirev airois, Ta Kaicapos dzodore Kaioapt — 
And Jesus said to them, The things belonging to Caesar pay to 
Cesar. 


‘O dé, instead of Kat daoxpifels 6, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. 8 BCL A 33, 
Theb. 


dddote — pay. They had said, dodvat, give. Jesus makes it a 
matter of payment. 1a Kaicapos — the things of Cesar. Strictly 
speaking, this means, Pay to the Roman government Roman coin. 
They themselves were tacitly recognizing the government, and 
availing themselves of their privileges under it by using its coin, 
and that left them no pretext for denying its rights. The coin 
represents simply the right of the government. The image and 
superscription on it show the government maintaining to the 
people the position not only of power, but of rights. It is in 
this, as in all things, the defender of rights. This gives to the 
government itself rights, of which tribute is representative. But 
our Lord’s reply is entirely characteristic. It suggests, rather than 
amplifies or explains. x. Ta 7. Oeod tH Oecd — and the things be- 
longing to God to God. The way in which they had presented 
the question implied that there was a conflict between the claims 
of the earthly and heavenly governments. But Jesus shows them 
as each having claims. Czesar has claims, and also God; pay 
both. The difficulty with the Jews, and with all bodies claiming 
to represent God, is that they are zealous for him in a partisan 
way, jealous of his prerogatives, dignities, and the like, and make 
that do service for a real loyalty to him. These men were eager 
to assert God’s claim against a foreign king. Jesus was anxious 
that they should recognize his real claims, those that involved no 
real conflict, but belonged in the wider sphere of common duties. 
k. €&Bavpalov —and they wondered. Well they might. Jesus 








1 See RV. American readings. Classes of Passages. 

2 Penny, EV. is specially misleading, since the denarius had not only the nomi- 
nal value of our shilling, but a far greater relative value, as it was a day’s wages. 
The denarius was a Roman coin, equivalent to ten asses, a ten as piece. 
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had not only parried their attack, which was a small matter, but 
had thrown light on a very difficult question. The conflict of 
duties is one of the perplexities of life, and the question of the 
relation of the Christian to civil government is often one of the 
most trying forms of the general problem. Jesus’ answer is prac- 
tically, Do not try to make one duty exclude another, but fulfil one 
so as to consist with all the rest. As far as the special matter is 
concerned, it recognizes the right of civil government, the obliga- 
tion of those who live under a theocracy to be subject to civil 
authority, an obligation not abrogated, but enforced by their duty 
to God ; that the Divine obedience does not exclude, but include 
other obediences ; and finally, that human government, as included 
thus within the Divine scheme of things, is among the economies 
to be conformed to its perfect idea. 


é&eOavuator, instead of éGavuacav, Tisch. WH. RV. s B. 


JESUS ANSWERS THE PUZZLE OF THE SADDUCEES 
ABOUT THE RESURRECTION 


18-27. The next attack on Jesus comes from another 
source. The Sadducees, the priestly class, being disbelievers 
wn the resurrection, bring to him what ts apparently their 
standing objection, of a woman having seven husbands here, 
and ask him whose wife she will be in the resurrection. 
Jesus answer ts in two parts: first, that there is no mar- 
riage in the resurrection state; and secondly, that when God 
calls himself the God of Abraham, Tsaac, and Jacob, their 
continued life ts implied. Anything else is inconsistent 
with that relation. 


18. Saddovxato. —The word denotes the sect as Zadokites. 
There is little doubt that the word itself comes from this proper 
name Zadok, and not from p™Ms, meaning 77ghZeous. Probably, the 
particular Zadok meant is the priest who distinguished himself by 
his fidelitysinethe time: of David.” 2. Sam. 15™ sq..1 K..1 sq: 
After the return from the exile, among the different families con- 
stituting the priesthood, the sons of Zadok seem to have occupied 
the chief place. They were the aristocracy of the priesthood, 
and Ezekiel assigns them exclusive rights to its functions. Ez. 
40% 43% 44” 48". The Sadducees, that is to say, were the party 
of the priests, and especially of the priestly aristocracy. As a 
school of opinion, they were characterized by the denial of the 
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authority of tradition, maintaining the sole authority of the written 
Scriptures. As corollaries of this, they denied the resurrection, 
and the existence of angels or spirits.’ kal émypdtwv adrov, de- 
yovres — and they questioned him, saying. 
érnpwtwyr, instead of érnpéryncay, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. 8 BCDL A 33, 
Latt. Pesh. Memph. 


19. Kai pi aby Téxvov, va AGBn 6 adeAPos adtovd THY yuvalka — 
and leave no child, that his brother take the woman. 
Téxvov, instead of réxva, Tisch. Treg. marg. WH. RV. 8 BL A 1, 18, 


241, 299, mss. Lat. Vet. Memph. Omit avrov after tiv yuvatka, Tisch. 
Treg. WH. 8 BCL A 1, 61, 209, one ms. Lat. Vet. Memph. 


This quotation is from Deut. 25°*°. It is introduced in order to 
show that the law itself provides for these successive marriages, 
thus expressly legalizing these successive relations, which the res- 
urrection would make simultaneous. ‘Their question is, therefore, 
whether the same Scriptures teach this, and the resurrection, which 
is inconsistent with it. The quotation does not attempt to repro- 
duce the language. 

21. py Katadurov oréppa”— not having left seed. 

wh KaTadirey, instead of Kal ode altos adjKe, and neither did he leave, 


Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. 8 BCL A 33, one ms. Lat. Vet. Egyptt. 


22. Kal of Eta ovk adjKkay oréppa — and the seven left no seed. 


Omit €\aBov airhy... kal before ov« ddfxayv, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. 8 
BCDL A 28, 33, Memph. 


This childlessness is specified as the chief element in the inde- 
terminateness of the question, since if either of them had had 
children, that might have decided the question to whom the 
woman belonged. 

eoxatov tavtwv® Kal y yuvn arebavev — last of all the woman ded 
also. 


éoxarov, instead of éoxdrn, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. s BCGHKL ATI 1, 
13, 28, 33, 60, mss. Lat. Vet. Egyptt. Pesh. 


23. é€y Ty avactacel Tivos aiTav éotat yuvyn ;— Ln the resurrection, 
whose wife shall she be of them? ‘This was probably the standing 
puzzle of the Sadducees, in which they sought to discredit the 
resurrection by reducing it to an absurdity. 


Omit ody, therefore, before dvacrace, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. 8 BC* EF 
HLSUVX III two mss. Lat. Vet. Omit érav avacraéow, whenever they 
arise. Treg. WH. RV. 8 BCDL A 28, 33, two mss. Lat. Vet. Egyptt. Pesh. 


1 See Schiirer, II. 2, 26, II. 

2 ui is used here, instead of 0%, because the denial is in some way subjective. 
#4» gives it something the tone of “so the story goes.” 

3 éxyarov is here an ady. and denotes the last of a series of events, and its con- 
junction with ravrwy denoting persons is therefore incongruous. Hence the sub- 
stitution of ¢xxarn by some copyist. Cf. 1 Cor, 158. 
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24. "Edy airois 6 Inoots, Od dia TotTo wAavace, pi) iddTES Tas 
ypadas, wnde THy Svvapwy ToD @cod ; Jesus said to them, Is it not on 
this account that you err, because you know not the Scriptures, 
nor the power of God? 6 Tovro points forward to the pi eiddres,' 
the part. being used causally. What follows in v.””, develops 
these two defects in their consideration of the matter. Their 
ignorance of the power of God is taken up first, in v.”. 


"Egy avrots 6 “Inoots, instead of Kal dzoxpibels 6 *Inoods eirev ators, 
Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. s BCL A 33, Memph. Pesh. 


25. This verse contains Jesus’ statement of the power of God 
in the resurrection. He has power not only to raise, but so to 
change the body, that marriage ceases to be one of its functions. 
It was because they were ignorant of this, that the Sadducees 
thought their case of seven husbands would be an argument 
against the resurrection. 

érav ... advactoow — whenever they arise. orav leaves the time 
of the resurrection indefinite. yapu/Covra. — denotes the act of 
the father in bestowing his daughter in marriage.” os ayyeAou — 
the angels come as a race, not from procreation, but directly from 
creation. ‘The power of God appears in this, in the transforma- 
tion and clarifying of the resurrection body, so that marriage is 
not a part of the future state. 


yaulfovra, instead of yauloxovrat, Tisch. Treg. WH. s BCDGLU A 1, 
124, 209. Omit oi after dyyedo., Tisch. (Treg.) WH. RV. 8 CDFKLMU 
AII Memph. Harcl. 


26. This verse shows their ignorance of the Scriptures, which 
speaks of God as the God of their ancestors, language which is 
inconsistent with their mortality. 

ev TH BiBAw® Muicéus, eri rod Barov* — in the book of Moses, at 
the place concerning the bush. 


Tod, instead of ris, before Barov, Tisch. Treg. WH. s ABCLX I ATI. 

ms, instead of ws, before eizev, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. 8 BCLU A 108, 131. 

Omit 6, ¢re, before Oeds “Ioadk, and Oeds *IaxwB, Treg. WH. RV. BD, 
two passages in Origen. 


27. Oix éotw cds vexpov ara Covrov — Without the art., @eds 
becomes the pred., not the subj., and vexp@v is also anarthrous, so 
that it reads, He 7s nota God of dead men, but of living. 


1 1% is the negative used, because the statement is made by Jesus as a conject- 
ure, of which he asks their opinion. 

2 See 1 Cor. 738. yauiGovra: is a Biblical word. 

3 BiBAos is originally the name of the papyrus plant, from which paper was made, 
and then a book or scroll. The quotation is from Ex. 36. 

4 The use of émi is analogous to that with the gen. of persons or things to locate 
an event by its connection with some person or thing; at the passage which tells 
about the bush. Win. 47, g, @. 
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As this is commonly explained, it is made to hinge on the use 
of the present, instead of the past. The statement is, he zs their 
God, not he was; and hence, they are still living. But this is a 
non sequitur, since it is a Common expression in regard to both 
dead and living, and would be taken in the same sense, or used in 
the same sense, by either Pharisees or Sadducees. But it follows 
from the nature of God that, when he calls himself the God of 
any people, certain things are implied in the statement about 
these people, e.g. that they are righteous, not sinners ; blessed, not 
wretched ; and here living, not dead. That is, immortality may 
be inferred from the nature of God himself in the case of those 
whom he calls his. But Jesus applies it to the resurrection of the 
dead generally, and not simply of the righteous dead. What the 
Sadducees denied was the possibility of the resurrection on mate- 
rialistic grounds ; at the basis of their denial of the resurrection 
was the other denial of spiritual being.’ But Jesus proves the 
possibility of the resurrection by examples.? Notice that Jesus 
does not reveal the fact of the resurrection, but argues it from 
acknowledged premises. Given, he says, the fact of God, and the 
resurrection follows. He recognizes the rational ground of im- 
mortality. And what is of more importance, he recognizes the 
validity of our intuition about God. We can say that certain 
things may be assumed about him on first principles. 

Omit 6 before Qeds, Treg. WH. RV. BDKLM marvg. ATI. Omit Qeds 


before (évTwy, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. s ABCDFKM marg. UX AII Latt. 
Egyptt. Pesh. 


roAv rAavacbe — you make a great mistake. This concise state- 
ment at the close makes an abrupt, but for that reason, forcible 
ending of the conversation. 


Omit vpets ody, you therefore, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. 8 BCL A one ms. 
Lat. Vet. Memph. 


A SCRIBE QUESTIONS JESUS CONCERNING THE 
FIRST COMMANDMENT 


28-34. A Scribe, apparently without the usual prejudices 
of his class, and impressed by his answer to the Sadducees, 








1 See Acts 238. 
2 Compare Paul's proof of the resurrection by the case of Jesus. 1 Cor. 15!2sqq. 
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approaches Jesus with an honest question as to the first of 
the commandments of the Law. Jesus answers with the 
guotation from Deut. used at the beginning of morning and 
evening prayer, affirming the unity of God, and the conse- 
quent duty of loving him with an undivided heart. He 
adds a second command from Lev., bidding the people of 
God to love their neighbors as themselves. The Scribe 
assents to this, and adds that obedience to this law of love 
7s a greater thing than all sacrifices. Whereupon, Jesus 
assures him that he ts not far from the kingdom of God. 
But his enemtes are evidently satisfied — they do not dare 
to question him further. 


Judging from the fact, that he was led to put this question by 
seeing how well Jesus had answered the Sadducees, and from his 
commendation of our Lord’s reply to himself, as also from our 
Lord’s commendation of his answer, it seems probable that the 
Scribe did not ask this question in a captious spirit. He thought, 
Flere ts possibly an opportunity to get an answer to our standing 
guestion, about the first commandment. Mt. states the matter 
differently, making him one of a group of Pharisees, who gathered 
about Jesus with the usual purpose of testing him. He also omits 
the mutual commendation of Jesus and the Scribe.’ Lk. puts this 
scene at the beginning of Jesus’ ministry in Southern Palestine. 
He coincides with Mt. in regard to the purpose of the question, 
saying that the lawyer avéorn éxeipalwv.” 


28. idwv (cidws) ote Kadds amexpiOn adtots, exnpdtnoey aitor, 
Tlofa éori évtoAn mpwotyn mavtwv® — seeing (knowing) that he 
answered them well, asked him, What (sort of) commandment 
as first of all? 


idav, instead of efdas, Tisch. Treg. s* CDL 1, 13, 28, 69, mss. Lat. Vet. 
Vulg. €vrohy tpwTy TavTwy, instead of rpdrn Tacdv TSv évToNGy, Tisch. 


Treg. WH. RV. 8 BCLU A 33, 108, 127, 131, Memph. Syrr. 


ota asks about the quality of command, as if the scribe had in 
mind the different classes of laws. This is indicated also by his 
reply, v.™. 


1 Mt. 223440, 2 Lk. 1025-87, 
3 On the gender of ravrwy, see Win. 27, 6. On this use of ravtwy with superla- 
tive, the only case in N.T., see Win. 36, note. 
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29. "ArexpiOn 6 “Inaods, “Ore spur eariv — Jesus answered, The 
jirst ts. 


’>ArexplOn 6 *Inaods, instead of ‘O d¢ “Incods dzrexplOn, Tisch. Treg. WH. 
RV. s BL A 33, Memph. Pesh. Omit air, Tisch. (Treg.) WH. RV. on 
same authority. éorly, instead of macGv Tay évrodwy, Tisch. Treg. WH. 
RV. 8 BL A Memph. 


"Axove, Iopand, Kipios 6 eds udy, Kupios ets éori— Hear, O 
Israel, The Lord our God, the Lord is one. These words, calling 
the attention of Israel to the oneness of Jehovah, were used at the 
beginning of morning and evening prayer in the temple, as a call 
to worship. Kvpios, Zord, is the translation of the Heb. Yahweh, 
and it is probable therefore that the second Kvpvos is subject in- 
stead of predicate.” This unity has for its conclusion, that worship is 
not to be divided among several deities, but concentrated on one. 

30. dyamrynoes — thou shalt love. Love is the duty of man 
toward God, and this is in itself a revelation of the nature of God. 
It is only one who loves who demands love, and only one in whom 
love is supreme demands love as the supreme duty. He requires 
of men what is consonant with his own being. é& oAns THs Kapdias — 
Jrom all the heart. The preposition denotes the source of the love. 
It is to be from all the heart on the same principle of the unity of 
God. Being one, he requires an undivided love. This is added 
to the Sept. statement, which includes only the dsavoias, Wuyi, 
and icyvos. The Heb. includes the xapdias, but omits diavoras. 
kapova is the general word for the inner man; Yvyxz is the soul, the 
life-principle, d:avoca is the mind, and icyvs is the spiritual strength. 
There is no attempt at classification, or exactness of statement, 
but simply to express in a strong way the whole being. 


Omit avrn rpdérn évrodn, this is the first commandment, Tisch. (Treg. 
marg.) WH. RV. 8 BEL A Egyptt. 


31. Acvrépa avtn — The second ts this. 


Omit Kal, And, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. s BLA mss. Lat. Vet. Memph. 
Omit 6yola, “ke, Tisch. (Treg. marg.) WH. RV. 8 BL A Egyptt. 


The Scribe did not ask for the second commandment, but the 
statement is incomplete without it. Our Lord wished to show 
that this first commandment did not stand at the head of a long 
list of heterogeneous commands, among which it was simply p77- 
mus inter pares, but that it was one of two homogeneous com- 
mands, which exhausted the idea of righteousness. ‘This second 
commandment does not stand in the O.T. in the commanding 
position of the first, but is brought in only incidentally in Lev. 





1 Deut. 64.5, This is quoted just as it stands in the Sept. 
2 See Deut. 64, RV. marg. 
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19'8, where, moreover, ezghdor is evidently restricted to a brother 
Jew. Jesus puts it ina commanding position, and widens the mean- 
ing of neighbor to fellowman. ws ceavrov—the degree of the 
love to God is expressed by “ from all thy heart”; the degree of 
human love is “as thyself.’ The love of God includes in itself all 
other affections, but this love of the neighbor has over against it a 
love of self, with which Jesus allows it to divide the man. ‘This 
self-love is already there, monopolizing the man, and the com- 
mand is to subordinate it to the love of God, and to coordinate it 
with the love of man. 

32. kad@s, diddoxarde* ex GAnOeias eires, OTL cis ear’ —Well, 
teacher! you said truly that he ts one. AV. Well, Master; thou 
didst speak the truth; for, etc. Thisis not wrong, but what follows 
é7e is so nearly what Jesus said, that it seems more natural to make 
it a repetition of that, than a reason for the scribe’s approval of 
it. RV. Of a@ wuth, Master, thou hast well said, that, etc. 
The distribution of the words and of emphasis is against this. 
It would read ém’ adAnbeias Kadds <izes. 


Omit Oeés, God, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. s ABKLMSUX TAII one ms. 
Lat. Vet. many mss. Vulg. Pesh. 


ovK éotlv a\XAos TAHV av’tov — there is no other but he. This 

addition to Jesus’ words is taken by the Scribe from Deut. 4”. 
His enumeration of the parts of man entering into the love of 
God differs again from that of Jesus. The following table shows 
them all together. 

Heb. xapdla, pux7, icxus. 

Sept. diavola, Pux7, icxvs. 

Jesus. Kapila, Yux7, diavola, icxts. 

Scribe. kapdla, ctvveo.s, icxvs. 


But of course, this is a matter of no importance, the two latter 
representing only the oratio variata of the writer. 


33. Omit kai é& bdns ris Puxis, and from all the soul, Tisch. (Treg. 
marg.) WH. RV. & BL A 1, 118, 209, 299, one ms. Lat. Vet. Memph. 
mepiooorepor, instead of m)etov, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. 8 BL A 33. Omit 
Tv before dvo.ay, Treg. WH. ABDX III. 


Tepiacotepov — a more eminent thing. ‘The positive expresses 
the idea of eminence, of surpassing other things, and the com- 
parative denotes a higher degree of this quality. 6dAoxavTwpd- 
tov '— whole burnt offerings.” These words of the Scribe are 
an addition to what Jesus says about the superiority of these two 
commands. Jesus had compared them simply with other laws. 
The Scribe compares them specially with the laws of sacrifice, 
after the manner of the prophets. 


1 The classical Greek has the verb éAoxavrtéw, to burn whole, but this word is con- 
fined to the Bible and to Philo. 2 See Ps. 408 5116 50815 Is, 111 Hos. 56. 
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34. vovvexos — intelligently.’ ob paxpay et aro THs Bactdeias T. 
@cov — You are not far from the kingdom of God. ‘The evident 
enthusiasm with which the Scribe received the statement of Jesus, 
and his ability to enter into the spirit of it so as to develop it in 
his own way, showed that he himself could not be far from the 
kingdom, with whose law he has shown himself to be in sympathy. 
To be friendly to its ideas, and sympathetic with its spirit, was the 
next thing to actual submission to it. oddels odkere €roApa abrov 
erepwtnoat — no one dared to question him further. ‘The question 
of the Scribe was friendly, but the whole series of questions to 
which it belonged was far from friendly; it was captious and 
hostile, having for its object to destroy the authority of Jesus by 
showing that he was no more than any other teacher when he 
came to face the real puzzles of the learned men. But Jesus had 
shown in his answers no mere mastery of the usual weapons of 
debate, but a grasp of the principles involved in each case, so that 
the purpose of his enemies was foiled, and his authority stood 
stronger than ever. It was no use to ask him questions therefore, 
which only recoiled on the questioners. 


JESUS’ QUESTION, HOW THE MESSIAH CAN BE 
BOTH SON AND LORD OF DAVID 


35-37. Jesus now raises a question himself. Thetr ques- 
tions have been really a challenge of his Messtanic claim. 
Fis question is a criticism of their Messianic tdea. They 
call the Messiah Son of David, and Jesus asks how the 
exalted language of the Psalm in which David calls him 
Lord can be applied to one who ts only David's son. 


35. droxpiHeis — Answering their questions now by propounding 
one in his turn. és A€youcw ot ypapparels ; — How do the Scribes 
say... According to the statement of Mt., he asked the Scribes, 
What do you think “about the Messiah? whose son is he? And 
when they answered Davzd’s, then he raises his difficulty. This 
simply emphasizes what is stated also in our account, that this title 
is treated by him as Rabbinical rather than Scriptural. 


This is not a conundrum, a Scriptural puzzle, but a criticism of 
the Messianic teaching of the Rabbis. By emphasizing his descent 
from David as the essential thing about him, they were in danger 
of passing over the really important matter, which made him not 





1 This word does not occur elsewhere in the N.T. 
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so much David’s son, but his Lord. He felt that the title, Son of 
David, into which the Scribes compressed their conception of the 
Messianic position, misrepresented by its narrowness the pro- 
phetic statement of the Messianic kingdom, and involved in itself 
all the errors of current Jewish Messianism. And he was con- 
scious himself of a greatness that could not be ascribed to his 
descent from David, but was the result only of his unique relation 
to God. Hence his question, which does not intend to match 
their riddles with another, but is intended to expose the insuffi- 
ciency of the Messianic idea taught by the Rabbis. For this pur- 
pose he selects a passage from Ps. 110, which was currently 
ascribed to David and was classed as Messianic. In this Psalm, so 
interpreted, David is made to address the Messianic king as his 
Lord. And the argument is made to hinge on this address — 
Flow can David call him Lord, when he ts David's son? Right 
here, then, we have the gravest difficulty to be encountered any- 
where in regard to the N.T. acceptance of the traditional view 
of the O.T. For criticism rejects the Davidie authorship of this 
Psalm. It does not allege plain anachronisms, as in many Psalms, 
e.g. the mention of the temple, or of the destruction of Jerusalem, 
in Psalms ascribed to David. But there are other signs which 
point plainly to the great improbability of Davidic authorship. 
In the first place, it belongs to a group of Psalms, Books IV. and 
V., of the Psalter, which is evidently of late date ; and the reasons 
would have to be special and obvious which would lead us to 
detach it from the rest. Whereas, it bears all the marks common 
to the class. Moreover, if it was written by David, then we have 
to suppose that there was some person occupying his own position 
of theocratic king, but so much more exalted than he that he 
calls him Lord. And this could only be the Messiah, the final 
flower of the Davidic line, whom David sees in vision. But the 
Psalm in that case would stand entirely by itself as being simply a 
vision of an indefinite future, having no roots in the circumstances 
of the times, whereas all O.T. prophecy is of an immediate future 
growing directly out of the present. This leads immediately to the 
conclusion that the Psalm is addressed by the Psalmist to some 
reigning king, who is also somehow a priest, and that the writer 
cannot himself be a king. And, finally, the Messianic conception 
in the time of David had reached no further than this, that his 
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royal line was not to fail, even if his sons and successors proved 
sometimes unworthy. But the idea of a Messianic king, who was 
to be the ideal and climax of the Davidic line, and whom David 
himself could call Lord, was the fruit only of a long period of 
national disaster, creating the feeling that only such a unique 
person could restore the national hopes. The idea of a personal 
Messiah belongs to the period succeeding the close of the canon. 
This is the essential reason for rejecting the Davidic authorship. 
How, then, if David did not write the Psalm, can we account for our 
Lord’s ascription of it to him? ‘The explanation that will account 
for all the other cases of this kind, viz., that the authorship is of 
no account, leaving him free to accept the current view as a mere 
matter of nomenclature and identification, without committing 
him to an endorsement of it, will not do here, since the argument 
turns on the authorship. But the real explanation of all the cases 
is, that inspiration, which accounts for whatever extraordinary 
knowledge belonged to Jesus in his earthly life, does not extend 
to such matters of critical research as authorship. Inspiration 
belongs to the sphere of the moral and religious intuitions, and 
did not keep even Jesus from ignorance of matters outside of its 
sphere. And here, in its proper sphere, it gave him a view of the 
deeper meaning of Scripture, that led to his declaration that Sox 
of David would come very far from adequately stating their view 
of the Messianic king. ‘That would include the universalism of 
the prophets, and the suffering servant of Jehovah of Isaiah. 
Moreover, it would include a unique relation to God, and to 
universal manhood, that would place him in a different class from 
David, and an exalted position, which would be indicated by the 
titles chosen by himself, Son of Man and Son of God, rather 
than Son of David. 

36. airos Aaveid etre ev rd Lveipare to “Ayid, Hizey (6) Kiptos | 
TS Kvpiw pou— David himself said in the Holy Spirit, the Lord 
said to my lord. 


Omit yap, for, after adrés, Tisch. Treg. marg. WH. RV. BLT? A 13. 28, 
59, 69, two mss. Lat. Vet. Memph. Omit 6 before Kvpios, Treg. WH. BD. 
B omits it in Sept. 


év to Iveiwate tH “Aytw— in the Holy Spirit, This phrase 
denotes inspiration. David said this with the authority that 





1 On xvpios without the art. See Win. 19, 1a. 
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belongs to an inspired man.’ (6) Kvptos — in the original, this is 
Yahweh (Jehovah), of which 6 Kvpuos is the translation in the 
Sept? trorddioy tév rodGv cov— a footstool of thy feet. 


UmokaTw, under, instead of vromrddiov, WH. RV. marg. BD& T4 28, 
Egyptt. 


37. Aros Aaveld A€yer adtov Kiiprov— David himself calls him 
Lord. ‘This makes the difficulty of their position — how lordship 
and sonship go together. 


Omit od», therefore, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. 8 BDLT¢ A 28, 106, 251, mess. 
Lat. Vet. Egyptt. 


6 wodvs dxAos — the great multitude present at the feast, the 
multitude being distinguished from the leaders. This statement 
is parallel to those which represent Jesus, all through this contro- 
versy, as Carrying the people with him. 


WARNING AGAINST THE SCRIBES 


38-40. Somewhere in the course of his teaching on this last 
day of public instruction, Jesus introduces a warning against 
the Scribes, the religious teachers and leaders of his time. 
He charges them with ostentation, an unhealthy craving for 
position and flattery, and a fearful inconsistency between the 
profuseness of their worship and the cruel meanness of their 
lives. Thetr condemnation, he says, will be greater than uf 
they had been consistently wicked. 


38. év TH dLoaxy aitod —in the course of his teaching. Mk. 
does not place this warning exactly. Nor Lk. Mt. says shen. 
All of them introduce it in this place. But the warning is not 
against those qualities of the Scribes that would be suggested by 
their misconception of the Messianic idea. 

Brerere ard — Leware of? év orodals repimaretv — fo walk about 
in long robes. ‘These orodai were the dress of dignitaries, such as 
kings and priests — long robes reaching to the feet. domacpovs — 
salutations of respect. 

39. mpwroKabedpias *— first seats. 


1 Mt. says év rvevuart. This is the only case of the use of this phrase in the 
Gospels. 

2 This passage is quoted from the Sept. without change. 3 See on 816, 

4 This word is found only here and in the parallel passages from Mt. and Lk. in 
the N.T., and elsewhere, in ecclesiastical writings. 
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mpwtokrLoias |— chief (reclining) places, not rooms, AV. What 
this chief place at table was, the varying custom prevents our 
saying. 

40. ot kateoOiovres —If this is a continuation of the preceding 
sentence, the nom. is an irregularity, as its noun is in the gen.” It 
is better, therefore, to begin a new sentence here, making ot xare- 
oOiovres the subj. of AnpwWovtrar— those who devour, etc., shall 
receive.’ This devouring of widows’ houses would be under the 
forms of civil law, but in contravention of the Divine law of love. 
mpopace.— for a covering. That is, they tried to hide their 
covetousness behind a show of piety. See 1 Thess. 2°, where the 
meaning is, that the apostle did not use his preaching of the Gos- 
pel as a mere cloak of covetousness. epiocdrepov Kpiwa — more 
abundant, or overflowing condemnation. ‘The adjective is strong. 
The comparison is with what they would receive if they made no 
pretence of piety. Notice that the show, as it is commonly 
with men, is of religion, while the offence is against humanity. 
The warning is addressed to the people, and bids them beware of 
religious leaders who affect the outward titles and trappings of 
their office, and offset their lack of humanity by a show of piety. 

The exact*verbal correspondence of Mk. and LK. in this warn- 
ing is proof positive of their interdependence. 


JESUS’ COMMENDATION OF THE WIDOW’S OFFERING 


41-44. he day closes with a scene in the treasury of the 
temple. Jesus is watching the multitude casting thetr 
offerings into the trumpet-shaped mouths of this receptacle, 
and among them many rich men casting in much. But 
there 1s one poor widow, who casts in two small coins, worth 
about a third of a cent, and Jesus commends her as having 
given more than all the rest. They, he says, gave out of 
their excess ; she, out of her lack, gave all her living. 

41. Kai xaOioas xatévavte Tod yalohadukiov — And having taken 
a seat over against the treasury. 


Omit 6 “Ingots, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. x BL A two mss. Lat. Vet. 
Memph. 





1 This word is also found only in the parallel accounts of this discourse, and in 
ecclesiastical writings. 

2 See Win., who treats it as an annex with an independent structure. 59, 8 4, 
62, 3. 

3 So Grotius, and following him, Bengel, Meyer, and others. 
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yalopvrakiov — “reasury.' The treasury meant is probably that 
in the outer court of the temple, having thirteen openings shaped 
like trumpets, for the reception of temple offerings and of gifts 
for the poor. yadxov — literally, dvass, but, like the Latin @s, a 
general word for all money. éSaddov — were casting, denoting 
the repeated act. 

42. pia xnpa—one widow, contrasted with the many rich. 
dv0 Nerd, 6 €or KOopavTys — the Aerrov was the eighth part of an 
as, the value of which was one and two-thirds cents, so that two 
Aerra were about two-fifths of a cent. xodpayrys is the Latin word 
guadrans, meaning a quarter of an as. But the real value appears 
only from the fact that the denarius, or ten asses, was a day’s 
wages. : 

43. cirey aitois, Apyv A€yw dptv, ore } yNpa avty WY TTwX) TActov 
mavtov éBarev Tov BaddAdvTwv cis TO yalopvAdkioyv — satd to them, 
Verily I say to you, that this poor widow cast in more than all who 
are casting into the treasury. 


eiev, instead of Aéyer, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. s ABDKLU ATI, two mss. 
Lat. Vet. Egyptt. Syrr. €8adev, instead of BéBAnke, Treg. WH. RV. x¢ (x * 
€Baddev) ABDL A 33. BaddédvTwy, instead of Baddvrwr, Tisch. Treg. WH. 
RV. 8 ABDLX IAlIl. 


... wAelov ravtwv €Barev tov BaddrAovrwv — cast in more than 
all who are casting. ‘Yhis is a case where the use of the comp., 
instead of the superl., is misleading, as the superl. means most of 
them all, whereas the comp. strictly means more than all together. 

44. torepnoews — This expression is the exact opposite of zep- 
usoevovtos, One Meaning more than enough, and the other “ess than 
enough; excess and deficiency. RV. superfiuity and want. oXov 
tov Biov — all her living, her resources. ‘Vhe idea of repiocevevov- 
tos is that they did not trench on their resources, but gave a part 
only of what they had over and above that, while the poor widow 
gave all her resources. Hence, while the real value of their gifts 
was many times greater than hers, the ideal value of hers was the 
greatest of them all. Money values are not the standard of gifts 
in the kingdom of God, but only these ideal values. It is only as 
the gift measures the moral value of the giver, that it counts with 
him who looks at the heart. 


It is noticeable that Mk. closes his account of this stormy scene 
in the Temple with this idyl. The connection is not the verbal 
and superficial relation to the widows of v.%, but the contrast 
between the outward meagreness and inward richness of the 
widow’s service, and the outward ostentation and inward barren- 
ness of the Pharisees’ religion. 


1 A Scriptural word, of which the first part is a Persian word for treasure. 
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JESUS’ DISCOURSE ABOUT THE DESTRUCTION OF 
THE TEMPLE 


XIII.1-37. As they are coming out of the temple, the 
disciples call Jesus attention to the greatness of the stones, 
and of the butlding ttself. Jesus predicts its complete de- 
struction. They ask him the sign of thts, and Jesus shows 
them first, the danger that they will be deceived by false 
Messiahs, and by premature omens. They are not to be 
disturbed by these, but are to look out for themselves, 
exposed to great dangers, and burdened with the great re- 
sponsibility of making known thetr message to all nations 
(v.™). But when they see the desolating abomination, the 
Roman army, standing where tt ought not, before the city 
itself, then they are to get out of the city, and not stand on 
the order of their going. That ts to be a time of unpar- 
alleled distress, of false and specially plausible Messtahs, 
and ts to be followed tmmediately by the coming of the Son 
of Man with the usual Divine portents (v.*"). As to the 
time of these events, tt ts to be within that generation, but 
no one, not even the Son of Man, knows the exact time. 
They need to be on the watch, therefore (v.™). 


There have been, up to recent times, two interpretations of this 
discourse. Both of them separate it into two principal parts: the 
prediction of the destruction of Jerusalem, and the prophecy of 
the consummation of all things with the advent of the Messiah in 
glory. But one of them, the traditional interpretation, postpones 
the latter part indefinitely, and is still looking for the world-catas- 
trophe which its advocates suppose to be predicted here. The 
difficulties in the way of this interpretation are grave and insuper- 
able. It ignores the coupling together of the two parts in the 
discourse, as belonging to one great event. Mt. v.”, says that 
they will follow each other immediately. Mk., that they belong 
to the same general period. It passes over also, or attempts to 
explain away, the obvious notes of time. All of the accounts wait 
until they have come to the end of the prophecy, including both 
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parts, before they introduce the statement of the time of all these 
events, and the statement itself is, that that generation was not to 
pass away till all these things came to pass. Further, it leaves 
unexplained the expectation of an immediate coming which colors 
all the other N.T. books, and all the life of the Church in the sub- 
sequent period. But especially, it runs counter to the historical 
interpretation of prophecy, which gives us the only key to its 
rational exegesis, by postponing to an indefinite future events 
which the prophecy itself regards as growing out of the present 
situation. 

The other interpretation, the common one at present, interpret- 
ing the prophecy itself in the same way, places the time of its 
fulfilment in that generation. ‘That is, they involve Jesus himself 
in the evident error of the other N.T. writings and of the Church 
in the subsequent period. The error of this interpretation, exe- 
getically not so serious as the other, is that it takes literally lan- 
guage which can be shown to be figurative. But the other and 
more serious difficulty is, that it commits Jesus to a programme 
of the future which is directly counter to all his teachings in 
regard to the kingdom of God. 

A third interpretation, the one adopted here, holds that the 
event predicted in the second part did take place in that gener- 
ation, and in connection with the destruction of Jerusalem. The 
event itself, and the signs of it, it interprets according to the 
analogy of prophecy, figuratively. It finds numerous instances of 
such use in O.T. prophecy. God coming in the clouds of heaven 
with his angels, and preceded or announced by disturbances in 
the heavenly bodies, is the ordinary prophetic manner of describ- 
ing any special Divine interference in the affairs of nations. See 
especially Dan. 7 **, where this language is used of the coming 
of the Son of Man, z.c. of the kingdom of the saints, to take the 
place of the world-kingdoms. The prophecy becomes thus a 
prediction of the setting up of the kingdom, and especially of its 
definite inauguration as a universal kingdom, with the removal of 
the chief obstacle to that in the destruction of Jerusalem. 


1. Kai éxropevopévov ek tov iepot — And as he was coming out of 
the temple. ‘Vhe previous scene was in the court of the temple. 
tepov denotes the whole temple-enclosure. fs tov praOyrav — 
one of his disciples. We are not told who it was. Mt. says, Ads 

R 
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disciples; Lk., certain people.’ xorarot X00. — what manner of 
stones.” Josephus gives the dimensions of these stones as 25 
cubits in length, 12 in breadth, and 8 in height. Ferguson, in 
Lib. Dic., gives the measurements of the temple proper, the vacs, 
as about 100 cubits by 60, with inner enclosure about 180 cubits 
by 240, and an outer enclosure 400 cubits square, the enclosures 
being adorned with porticoes and gates of great magnificence. 

2. Kai 6 Inoots cirev atte, BAeres tadras Tas weyddas oiKodopas ; 
od py aheOy wde Aos eri AHov, ds Ov pH KataAvOy — And Jesus 
said to him, Seest thou these great structures? There will not be 
left here stone upon stone, which will not be destroyed. This is a 
rhetorical statement of utter destruction. It would not be a non- 
fulfilment of this prophecy to find parts of the original structure 
still standing. 


Omit doxpilels, answering, after “Inoots, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. 8 BL 
33, 115, 237, 255, one ws. Lat. Vet. Egyptt. Pesh. Insert woe, here, after 
agebn, Treg. WH. RV. 8s BDGLM? U A mss. Lat. Vet. Pesh. Tisch. 
objects to this insertion as being taken from Mt., where it occurs without 
variation. )ldoy, instead of lOw, after émi, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. 
BGLMUX IAII 1, 13, 28, 33, 69, etc. D and a number of mss. of Lat. 
Vet. add here, and after three days, another will rise up without hands ! 
Seeny2t2- 


3. kal xaOnpevov aittod eis TO Opos Tt. eKatwv®— And he seating 
himself on the Mount of Olives. Mk. alone adds, over against the 
temple, as the situation would recall the previous conversation on 
coming out of the temple. ézypwra atrov cat’ idiav LHeérpos Ket 
"TaxwBos x. Iwavvns x “Avdpéas— Peter and James and John ana 
Andrew asked him privately. Mk. retains here the order of these 
names given by him in the account of the appointment of the 
twelve.* 

émnpwra, instead of érypwtwy, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. 8 BL 13, 28, 33, 

69, 229, Harcl. marg. elroy, instead of elré, Tisch. Treg. WH. s BDL 1, 

13, 28, 33, 69, 346. 


4. Eizov® qmiv, wore tadra €atar — Tell us, when these things will 
de. ctavdra refers to the destruction of the temple just mentioned.® 
But in giving the answer of Jesus, Mk. introduces false Messiahs 
in such a way as to seem to imply a previous reference to his own 
reappearance, so that Mk.’s report taken as a whole would imply 
more than this single reference of the ratra. But this appearance 





1 Mt. 241 Lk. 215. 

2 rota7oi is a later form for the Greek woSamoi. On the etymology of the word, 
see Liddell and Scott, Thay.-Grm. Zex. Properly, the word denotes origin — from 
what country?—but from Demos. on, it has also the meaning, of what sort? 
Here, it is exclamatory, calling attention to the greatness of the temple buildings. 

3 On this use of eis with a verb of rest, see Thay.-Grm. Lex. 

4 See 316-18. 5 The imper. ecizoy is from sec. aor. cima. 

6 The plural is used because this event is complex, including in itself a multiplied 
series of events. 
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of false Messiahs in Mk.’s account may easily be explained as one 
of the premature signs of the catastrophe which makes the single 
subject of the prophecy so far. Moreover, the way in which the 
destruction of the temple, the reappearance of Jesus, and the 
consummation of the age are introduced in Mt. (24°°) shows con- 
clusively that in that Gospel the three are all treated as parts and 
titles of the one event. 

5. ‘O 8 “Inoots yparo A€yew adrots, BAérere poy '— And Jesus 
began to say to them, Beware lest. 


Omit dmoxpidels, answering, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. & BL 33, Egyptt. 
Pesh. 


6. moAAot édevoovTat eri TH GvouaTti wou — Many will come in my 
name. 


Omit yap, for, Tisch. (Treg. marg.) WH. RV. s* B Egyptt. 


This warning against false Messiahs coming in his name is oc- 
casioned apparently by a part of their question, given by Mt. alone, 
who states their inquiry thus — what ts the sign of thy coming, and 
of the end of the age? Nothing has been said by Mk. to lead up 
to this warning. The prophecy has been the destruction of the 
Temple, and the question of the apostles has been when that is to 
take place. But nothing has been said of his coming. The ac- 
count of the previous conversation in Mt. would seem necessary 
therefore to supplement the account of Mk. But see note on 
tavta, Vv... Moreover, the zapovcia, the coming, of Mt. has no ante- 
cedents, and yet it is introduced as something well understood by 
the disciples, of which they inquired only the time. Before this, 
the Gospels have taken us only as far as the resurrection of Jesus 
predicted by himself. And even that prediction they tell us that 
the disciples did not understand. And yet, here they are talking 
of his coming again as an understood fact. If it was, then their 
dismay at his death, and their unbelief of his resurrection, are un- 
accountable. éi t@ évopari pov, 72 my name. Not his personal 
name, but his official title. ‘They would not assume to be Jesus 
returned to the earth, but they would claim his title of Messiah. 

7. moAguouvs kK. akoas toAguwv— wars and rumors of wars. 
Jesus speaks first of false Messiahs, against whom he warns them. 
Now, he comes to those commotions which are apt to be taken 
by men living in critical times and looking forward to great events, 
as signs of the future. ui) Opoeta Oe — be not alarmed. The reason 
of this injunction is given in what follows, det yevéoOa, they have 
to come, although yap after de? is to be omitted.2 These wars and 








1 On this unclassical use of BAémecv, see on 424, 

2 A late meaning of the word, which means properly, do mot make an outcry. 

8 Notice the asyndetic character of the entire discourse, so peculiar to Mk.,’s 
abrupt style. 
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rumors of wars are necessary, being involved in the nature of 
things ; they are always happening, and so men are not to be dis- 
turbed by them as if they were things out of the ordinary course 
to be construed as signs. They are necessary, but they are not 
signs of the end; the end is not yet. 


Omit yap, for, after det, 2¢ 2s necessary, Tisch. (Treg. marg.) WH. RV. 
x* B Egyptt. 


8. “EyepOjnoerat yap eOvos éx’ vos — For nation will rise against 
nation. A confirmation of the preceding statement, that wars 
must be. écovrat ceropol Kata Torous |— there will be earthquakes 
in aivers places. éoovtat Apoi— there will be famines. The 
statement gains in impressiveness by the omission of kat before 
these clauses ; it reads, For nation will rise against nation, and 
kingdom against kingdom, there will be earthquakes in divers 
places; there will be Samines. 


Omit kal, and, before €covra ceicpuol, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. s BDL 28, 
124, 299, Egyptt. Omit cat before €covra: Arwol, Tisch. (Treg.) WH. RV. 
xe BL 28, Memph. Omit kal tapayal, and tumults, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. 
x*ande BDL mss. Lat. Vet. Vulg. Memph. 


apxy wdwwv Taira — these things are a beginning of travails. 
The word wdivwv was in popular use to denote the calamities pre- 
ceding the advent of the Messiah, and the reason of the figure is 
to be found not only in the pains, but in the joyous event which 
they ushered in. But they do not mark the end, but the begin- 
ning of that process of travail by which the new birth of the world 
is to be brought about. The whole paragraph, so far, is a state- 
ment of things which need not alarm them, since they are not, as 
men take them to be, signs of the end. 


apxv, instead of dpxat, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. s BDKLS* U AII* miss. 
Lat. Vet. Vulg. 


9. Brerere dé iets EavTovs. tets is emphatic. But do ye take 
heed to yourselves. They are not to go about after false Mes- 
siahs nor studying portents; they will have their work to do in 
looking after themselves. zapadwoovor tpas — they will deliver you 
up. ovvedpia— councils. ‘The word is used of the local tribunals 
to be found in Jewish towns, modelled somewhat after the San- 
hedrim, the great council of Jerusalem. ai eis cvvaywyas — and 
into synagogues. The words belong to the preceding rapadwoov- 
ow, and dapyoecGe stands by itself. It reads, Zhey will deliver 
you up to councils and to synagogues. You will be beaten? The 


1 On this distributive use of cara, see Win. 49 d, 4). 

2 So Erasmus, Tyndale, Meyer, Treg. Morison. The more common interpreta- 
tion makes cis cvvaywyas a pregnant construction after dapycecGe— you will be 
(taken) into synagogues (and) beaten. Meyer points out that to leave dapycecbe 
standing disconnected agrees admirably with the general asyndetic character of the 
discourse, 
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synagogues were the ecclesiastical tribunal of the town, as the 
cvvedpia were the municipal court. %yeudvev — the word used in 
Greek to denote the Roman provincial governors. To sum up, 
cvvedpia and ovvaywyai were Jewish tribunals,’ and #yeuoves and 
Bactrets were Gentile rulers. They were to be brought before 
both. eexev éuod —for my sake. It was to be because of their 
attachment to him, that they were to be brought to trial. is 
papTuplov avtots — for a testimony to them. ‘This was the Divine 
purpose of their appearance before earthly tribunals. They were 
to stand there to testify to Jesus. 


Omit yap after mapadwoovo., Tisch. (Treg.) Treg. marg. WH. BL 
Memph. 


10. K. eis ravta ta €Ovy — And in all the nations must the glad 
tidings first be heralded. This is suggested by the mention of 
Gentile rulers in the preceding. It is a part of that, moreover, 
which makes it necessary for them to look out for themselves dur- 
ing this period. They are to be subject not only to private 
persecutions, -ut to governmental oppositions and under that 
pressure they are nevertheless to become heralds of the good 
news of the kingdom of God in every nation, b fore the end 
comes. Hence they have themselves to look out for, and not 
rumors and portents and signs. Moreover, this shows what he 
means by the care of themselves that he enjoins upon them. It 
is not care for their safety, but for their spiritual condition in the 
face of such opposition, and of so difficult a work. 

11. Kat drav dywow ipas tapadidovres — This is difficult to ren- 
der. It means, whenever, in the act of delivering them up, men 
are leading them to the authorities. 


Kal éray, instead of Oray dé, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. 8 BDL 33, mss. 
Lat. Vet. Vulg. Memph. dywour, instead of dydywour, Tisch. Treg. WH. 
RV. s ABDGHKLMUX II. 


fay) Tpopepyuvare® ti Aadjnonte, GAN’ O eav S007 byiv ev exeivy TH 
wpa, TovTo Aadeire — Ao not be anxious beforehand what to say; 
but whatever ts given you in that hour, this speak. ‘The etymologi- 
cal sense of zpopuepimvare fits in here ; do not be distracted before- 
hand ; do net let your attention be divided and drawn off from 
the more important matters before you. év €xeivy ty wpa — what 
to speak will be given you at the time of your trial, contrasted with 
mpoueptuvate. The fact, that it is the Holy Spirit which is to speak 
in them, shows that it is not their defence of which Jesus is think- 
ing, but of the testimony to the kingdom, v.*, which is the Divine 
purpose in bringing them there. This title, Holy Spirit, which 


1See Schiirer DI: 1, $23, 11.; 11.2; $27 
2 This verb is found only Hee in ne N. Ts and elsewhere only in ecclesiastical 
writings. 


> 
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became so common in Christian phraseology, is found already in 
the Jewish writings (not the O.T.) Sap. 1°. See note on 1°. 


Omit pydé pederare, nor rehearse, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. 8 BDL 1, 33, 
69, 157, 209, mss. Lat. Vet. Vulg. Egyptt. 


12. Kat rapadoca ddeAhos adeApov eis Oavatov— And brother 
will deliver up brother to death. 


Kal rapadwoe, instead of rapadwoe dé, 8s BDL mss. Lat. Vet. Egyptt. 


They will be subject not only to governmental opposition, but 
to private persecution, and this will extend even to members of 
their own families, so bitter will be the hostility awakened against 
them. 

13. 6 d€ bropetvas eis TeAos — Buthe who has remained steadfast 
to the end. %ropévw denotes steadfastness under trial and opposi- 
tion. This closes Jesus’ statement of the reason for their taking 
heed to themselves. They will be persecuted by the powers of 
the world, and hated by everybody, even in their own families, and 
in the face of this opposition will have to carry the Gospel to all 
nations, and the price of their salvation will be steadfastness under 
it all, even to the end. 

14. “Orav dé idynre 76 BdAAvypa THs Epnudoews ExTHKOTA Orov ov det 
— Jesus comes now to the real cause of alarm, the sign of the 
end. It is the BdaAvypa ths epnuwcews, the abomination of desola- 
tion, or the desolating abomination, standing where it ought not. 
This title is taken directly from the Sept. of Dan. 11° 12", where 
it refers probably to the idol altar placed on the altar of burnt 
offerings by Antiochus Epiphanes. But it seems probable here, 
that the words, as is frequently the case in N.T. quotations from 
the O.T., are to be taken not in their historical sense, but in a 
sense more applicable to the N.T. occasion, and easily contained 
within the words themselves. Lk. supplies us with this interpreta- 
tion, when he makes Jerusalem surrounded by armies to be the 
sign of the end. Jerusalem would be the holy place (Mt. 24”) 
where the abomination of desolation ought not to stand, and the 
abomination of desolation would be the abhorred and devastat- 
ing armies of Rome. Wars and rumors of wars, as long as they 
keep away from the holy place, are not signs of the end, but when 
they attack the holy city, then beware. 6 dvaywooKwv voeitw — let 
him that reads understand. There has been much debate whether 
these words belong to Jesus’ discourse, or have been interpolated 
by the writer. The use of évaywvioKwr, instead of axovwv, decides 
this, as the omission of the words 70 pyfev dia AavuA, T. pod, 
which was spoken of by Daniel the prophet, \eaves nothing for 
dvaywéokov to refer to, except what Jesus himself says, and it is 
only after that has been committed to writing, that dvaywookwv 
can be used in reference to it. Mk. intends to call special atten- 
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tion to this part of Jesus’ prophecy. And evidently this is because 
his readers stood in the shadow of this approaching event, and it 
became them therefore to read intelligently what Jesus has to say 
about it. If it is asked why attention is called to this particular 
part of the prophecy, it is because Jesus himself calls attention 
to it as containing the key to the situation ; this is the sign of the 
end. When that takes place, they need expect no other result of 
the siege, than that predicted. «is ra opy — into the mountains. 
Mountains are mentioned as the natural places of refuge. 

15. 6 (de) émi Tod dwpatos py Katadtw, pnde cioeAPatw' dpa TL ex 
THs oikias adtov — (And) letnothim whois upon the house descend, 
nor go in to take anything out of the house. They are not to 
descend, but flee immediately by the external approach to the 
roof, instead of going down into the house for any purpose. The 
whole is an expression of the haste necessary to escape the im- 
pending event. 


Omit 6é (Treg. arg.) WH. BFH, one ms. Lat. Vet. Memph. Omit eis 
Thy oiklav, zxto the house, Tisch. WH. RV. 8 BL two mss. Lat. Vet. Egyptt. 
Pesh. efoedOa7w, instead of -0érw, Tisch. Treg. WH. 8 ADL A 13, 28, 346. 


16. Kai 6 eis Tov dypov py éemiotpeatw eis TA 6Tiow apat TO twa- 
tiuov— and let not him who is in the field turn back to take his 
outer garment. ‘The picture is of a man who has left his outer 
garment in the house for work in the field. 


Omit oy after dypdv, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. 8 BDL A 1, 28, 209, 245, 
299, mss. Lat. Vet. Memph. 


18. rpoceixerGe S¢ iva pn yévytat xetwdvos — And pray that it 
may not take place in the winter time. ‘The catastrophe is meant, 
and not their flight. The reason given, viz. the unheard-of great- 
ness of the calamity, shows this. 


Omit 7 duvyh buav, your flight, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. x*andea BDL 
most vzss. Lat. Vet. Vulg. 


19. gcovTac yap at jpepar ex. GAs — for those days will be 
tribulation, instead of a time of tribulation. Wetstein translates 
the expression, ove prolonged calamity. ota ov yéyove Towaitn — 
literally, sch as there has not been such? 


nv, instead of 7s, after xricews, Tisch. Treg. WH. s BC* L 28. 
20. Kat «i pip €xodoBwoev® Kiptos Tas Huepas, ovK av eodOn Tada 


aip§ — And if the Lord had not shortened those days, no flesh 
would have been saved. The aor. tenses put this action in the 





1 On this form, see Win. 13, 1. 2 On this redundancy, see Win. 22, 4 6. 

3 éxoAdBwoev is used in the Greek only of physical mutilation. In the N.T,, it is 
used only here and in the parallel passage in Mt., of cutting short time. A striking 
instance of the interdependence of the Synoptics. 
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past — if the Lord had not shortened the time, no flesh would have 
been saved. ‘The language is proleptic, stating the event as it 
already existed in the Divine decree.’ It is needless to say that 
éaw6y is used of physical deliverance, though it has been inter- 
preted of the deliverance from temptation to unfaithfulness in 
such an hour of trial. rods éxXexTovs ovs e&eAcEatro — the elect, 
whom he elected.” There will be some among that multitude given 
over to destruction who are God’s own chosen ones, and on their 
account he shortened (in the Divine decree) these days. It 
would be the number, and not the length of those days, that God 
would shorten. 

21. Kat rore édv tis tiv ely, “Ide, woe 6 Xpiords, ide, éxet, pr 
morevere— And then, tf any one says to you, See, here the Messiah, 
see, there, believe tt not. tore, then, is added to the warning against 
false Messiahs appearing in the preceding period (v.*). 


"Ide, instead of the first é60¥, Tisch. Treg. WH. BL. “Ide, instead of 
second *Idov, Tisch. Treg. WH. s BDL 28. Omit 7, ov, before it, Tisch. 
WH. s& LU 40, 69, 127, 131, 157, two mss. Lat. Vet. Vulg. muorevere, 
instead of rucrevonre, Tisch. Treg. WH. s ABCDEFHLY A. 


22. éyepOyocovrar yap (de) Yevdoxprror Kat yevdor pophrar,® kal 
dacovar (zoijocover) onpeta Kal Tépata,* mpos TO amorAavay, ei dvva- 
Tov, ToUs ExreKTovs — for (and) false Messiahs and false prophets 
will arise, and will give (do) signs and prodigies, in order to 
deceive, if possible, the elect. 

docovor belongs especially to onpeta, rather than répara. A 
sign is something given in proof of one’s claim. 7épara denotes 
miracles as wonders, abortive, unearthly, and portentous phe- 
nomena, and thus corresponds most exactly to our word mzracles. 
mpos TO aorAavav’ may denote result, as well as object.® But ei 
duvaror, 7f possible, points to the signification of object. éxAexrovs, 
here and in v.”’, does not have its dogmatic sense, but the literary 
sense of choice or picked men seems to accord with the spirit of 
the passage. ‘They are distinguished from the common crowd. 

This manifestation of false Messiahs and prophets is to be dis- 
tinguished from the one in v.°, in the time before the end, being 
accompanied by these miracles and signs, so that the danger of 
deception is greater. 


Tisch. reads 6é, instead of yap, at the beginning of the verse with x C, 
regarding yap as copied from Mt., where it is the invariable reading. Also 


1 Win. 42,24; Mey. on Mt. 2472, 

2 On this redundancy, and the similar fulness of expression in xricews fv éxticev, 
creation which he created, v.19, see Meyer's Note. 

3 Words compounded with wWevdo- are common in later Greek, but not in the 
classical period. wevdduavrrs is the Greek word for false prophet. 

4 +épara occurs only here and in the parallel passage in Mt., in the Synoptics. 
Its most frequent use is in the Acts. 

5 axorAavav occurs elsewhere in the N.T. only inz Tim. 619, 6 Win. 494. 
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moincovorv, instead of dacove1, with D 13, 28, 69, 91, 124, 299, 346, two 

mss. Lat. Vet., for the same reason. Omit kai before rods éx\exTovs, Tisch. 

(Treg.) WH. RV. s BDers, 

It is singular to see David George (1556), Lodowick Muggle- 
ton (1746), John Cochran (1868), enumerated among the Mes- 
siahs foretold in this prophecy. (Morison.) Whatever opinion is 
held as to the contents of the prophecy, whether it refers simply 
to the destruction of Jerusalem with whatever significance may be 
attached to that, or includes also the visible coming of the Lord 
and the final judgment, there is general consent now that the 
prophecy is restricted in time to that generation, v.”. In general, 
the historical interpretation of prophecy is fairly settled. 


23. ipets d¢ BAemere — But do you be on the lookout. The effect 
of the insertion of the pronoun is to emphasize it. The purpose 
of the false prophets and Messiahs is to deceive even the elect. 
But they, the elect, are to take heed. They do not belong to the 
unprepared multitude, but have been prepared by their Master. 
Those who divide the prophecy into two parts, one referring to 
the destruction of Jerusalem, and the other to the end of the 
world, make the division at v.”. But this iyets BAezere is strongly 
against any interpretation which makes the warning refer to a 
time when none of the disciples to whom it was addressed were 
living. The warning might include others besides these, but 
should certainly include them. 


Omit ldo0v, lo, before mpoelpnxa, J have told you beforehand, Tisch. Treg. 

WH. BL 28 one ms. Lat. Vet. Memph. 

We come now to the coming of the Son of Man, with its accom- 
panying portents, v.*°*. It is placed after the destruction of 
Jerusalem, but in the same general period: 7” those days, after 
that affiction. ‘The portents, the darkening of the sun and moon, 
and the falling of the stars, belong to that event, and not to the 
destruction of Jerusalem. This separation of the two events 
which might seem to belong together, means that the fall of Jeru- 
salem is a preparation for the Advent, which cannot take place 
without it. It is that end of the old order which must precede 
the beginning of the new. 


24. év éxeivais Tals ip<epars — in those days. These words denote 
the general period which he is describing, the fall of Jerusalem. 
This coming of the Son of Man belongs to that epoch. pera tHv 
Ori exetvnv— after that calamity. The Odds referred to is 
that of v.”; so that what follows is included in the period, but 
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placed after the calamity. 6 Atos cKxoricOnoerar — the sun will 
be darkened. This disturbance of the heavenly bodies, and the 
prediction of the coming of the Son of Man, have been supposed 
to be decisive of the view that this prophecy looks beyond the 
fall of Jerusalem to the end of the world. But this darkening and 
fall of the heavenly bodies is so common an accompaniment of 
O.T. prophecy, and its place is so definitely and certainly fixed 
there, as belonging to the Apocalyptic imagery of prophecy, and 
not to the prediction of events, that it presents no difficulty what- 
ever, and does not even create a presumption in favor of the 
view that this is a prophecy of the final catastrophe. In Is. 13”, 
it reads, “ For the stars of heaven and the constellations thereof 
shall not give their light ; the sun shall be darkened in his going 
forth, and the moon shall not cause her light to shine. . . . I will 
make the heaven to tremble, and the earth shall be shaken out of 
her place.” But this is a part of the prophecy of the destruction 
of Babylon by the Medes. In Is. 34%, it reads, “And all the host 
of heaven shall be dissolved, and the heavens shall be rolled 
together as a scroll, and all their host shall fade away as the leaf 
fadeth from off the vine, and as a fading leaf from the fig tree,” 
where the event predicted is the judgment of Edom. In Ez. 
327%, similar language is used of the judgment of Egypt, and in 
Amos 8°, of the northern kingdom. In Joel 2-*', 3”, where the 
subject is the judgment of the nations in connection with the 
return of Judah from captivity (see 3'), it says: “I will show won- 
ders in the heavens above, and in the earth blood and fire, and 
pillars of smoke. ‘The sun shall be turned into darkness, and the 
moon into blood, before the great and terrible day of the Lord 
come. .. . The sun and the moon are darkened, and the stars 
withdraw their shining.”’ ‘That is to say, this language is intended 
to portray the greatness of the doom of such nations as come 
under the judgment of God. When he comes in judgment, the 
earth and even the heavens dissolve before him. But itis needless 
to minimize these words into eclipses, or earthquakes, or meteoric 
showers, or to magnify them into actual destruction of.sun and 
moon and stars. They are not events, but only imaginative por- 
trayal of what it means for God to interfere in the history of 
nations. at duvdapes ai ey tT. odpavots. Svvapes is used frequently 
in Greek writers of armies, hosts, and hence it is used to translate 
the Heb. ova Sa% the host of heaven, a phrase used of the stars 


5. 


(2 K. 17" 23* Is. 344). See Thay.-Grm. Lex. 


€covrar é€x Tod ovpavod, instead of rod ovpavod €covrat, Tisch. Treg. 
WH. RV. 8 ABCU II* mss. Lat. Vet. Egyptt. Pesh. mlarovres, instead of 
éxmimtovres, same editors, and 8 BCDL Ii* mss. Lat. Vet. 


26. kal Tore dWovTat Tov vidv T. avOparrov epxomevoy ev vepedats — 
And then they will see the Son of Man coming in clouds, This 
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language is not to be taken literally, any more than that about the 
heavenly bodies. That is, usage makes it unnecessary, and in 
this case, the immediate connection with the destruction of Jeru- 
salem makes it impossible. In Ps. 97'°, the reign of God on 
earth has the same accompaniment of clouds, darkness, and fire. 
In Is. 19', Yahweh is represented as coming on a swift cloud to 
Egypt. In Zech. 9", when God stirs the sons of Zion against the 
sons of Greece, he, himself, is seen above the combatants, send- 
ing forth his arrows like lightning, blowing the trumpet, and 
coming in the whirlwinds of the south. And in Ps. 18°", is the 
locus classicus, where all the powers of nature are made to con- 
tribute to the pomp of Yahweh’s coming to the rescue of his 
servant. But the passage from which this language is taken is 
Dan. 7"°, in which one like a Son of Man comes with the clouds of 
heaven, and the Ancient of Days gives him an everlasting and uni- 
versal kingdom. ‘The writer has seen a vision of four beasts, 
which are four kingdoms, and then he has a vision not of a beast, 
but of a Son of Man, to whom is given not a perishable kingdom 
like that of the beasts, but an everlasting kingdom. And when 
he explains this kingdom like the others, it appears to be the 
kingdom of the saints of the Most High. But the point is, that 
in this vision, the clouds are not to be taken literally ; they make 
a part of the picture, intended to represent that this kingdom to 
be set up on the earth is after all not an earthly kingdom, but one 
coming down out of heaven, a theocracy. If any one had sug- 
gested to the writer, that it was to have a literal fulfilment, he 
would have said that that was not in his mind. Jesus then, in 
adopting this language, meant that this prophecy out of the O.T. 
was to be fulfilled in himself at the time of the destruction of 
Jerusalem. Then the kingdom of God is to be set up in the 
world, that unworldly and everlasting kingdom of which the sign 
is not a beast, but one like a Son of Man coming in the clouds. 
But here, we face the question, what there was in this catastrophe 
of the Jewish nation which can be described as a coming of the 
Son of Man in the clouds with power and great glory. All the 
marks of time in the chapter point to that one time and confine 
us to that; and, as we have seen, the language, which seems to 
point to a world-catastrophe and the consummation of all things, 
does not take us beyond that, since it is used elsewhere of events, 
such as the destruction of Babylon and the judgment of Edom, 
which have the same general character as this destruction of Jeru- 
salem. But what is there about this event that can be called a 
coming of the Son of Man with power and great glory? The 
answer to this is to be found in the fact that Christ is said in the 
N.T., to have assumed the seat of power at the right hand of God, 
and especially that the government of the world has been com- 
mitted to him. The same language that has been used in the 
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O.T., therefore, to represent a Divine intervention in the affairs of 
the world, especially in great national crises, is now applied to 
the Messianic King, who rules, not on an earthly but a heavenly 
throne. And neither in the one case nor the other is a visible 
coming implied. But Mt., in the account of the trial of Jesus 
before the Sanhedrim, uses a word which is decisive of the way in 
which the coming of the Son of Man isto be taken. Jesus says, 
Mt. 26%, dw dort oWeobe 7. viov rt. dvOpwrov Kabypevov ex deEvOv T. 
duvdpews, kK. epxopevov ext T. vepehav — Llenceforth, from this time on, 
you will see the Son of Man seated on the right hand of the Power, 
and coming on the clouds of heaven. ‘This settles two things: first, 
that the coming is not a single event, any more than the sitting on 
the right hand of Power ; and second, that it was a thing which was 
to begin with the very time of our Lord’s departure from the world. 
Moreover, the two things, the sitting at the right hand of Power, 
and the coming, are connected in such a way as to mean that he 
is to assume power in heaven and exercise it here in the world. 
The period beginning with the departure of Jesus from the world 
was to be marked by this assumption of heavenly power by the 
Christ, and by repeated interferences in crises of the world’s his- 
tory, of which this destruction of Jerusalem was the first. With it, 
there was to be a consummation of that age, ovyTéAea Tod aidvos, a 
winding up of the Jewish period, and with it the great obstacle at 
that time to the setting up of the kingdom of God in the world. 
27. k. TOTE GrooTEAEL TOUS ayyéAouS, K. emiavvVager T. EKAEKTOUS, 
etc.— And then he will send forth the angels, and will gather 
(Ais) elect. This gathering of the elect is the process of estab- 
lishing the kingdom, and has been going on from the beginning. 
All the processes by which men are brought to the acknowledg- 
ment of Christ and the obedience of the kingdom belong to 
the gathering of the elect. The angels represent the invisible 
heavenly agencies in an earthly event. The introduction of them 
means that there is that invisible, Divine side to a human transac- 
tion. Back of all that men are doing for the conversion of the 
world, is the Lord Christ with the hosts of heaven, see J. 17. 
As for the time, it begins then, at the time of the consummation 
of the Jewish age, because Judaism was the great obstacle at that 
time to the universal spread of the kingdom. Under its influence, 
Christianity threatened to become a mere appendage of Judaism, 
to have the particularism, formalism, and legalism of that religion 
grafted upon it in such a way that it could never become a uni- 
versal religion. With the removal of this obstacle, could begin, 
not the gathering of the elect, but the gathering of them from the 
four quarters of the world, the universal gathering. 
Omit av’rod, his, after Tod’s ayyédous, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. BDL mess. 


Lat. Vet. Omit adrod after ékNexrovds, Tisch. Treg. (WH.) DL 1, 28, 91 
299, mss. Lat. Vet. Tisch. regards adrod as taken from Mt. 24°!. 
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28. tiv tapaBoAnv — the parade, the illustration or analogy to 
be drawn from the fig tree. orav... 6 KAddos . .. dradds yevynrat 
— whenever its branch has become tender. When the young 
branches, or twigs, that produce the leaves are softened by the 
sap flowing through them. ‘These things are a sign of approach- 
ing summer, and signs are just as reliable in the world of events 
as in the physical world. But they are signs of the same kind. 
Causes are to be found in effects, and effects in causes in both 
spheres. 

29. ov’tw kai duets — the pronoun is emphatic, distinguishing 
the restricted tpets, addressed only to his disciples, from the 
general tels implied in the preceding ywwoxere. You know, and 
so does everybody, the natural sign; and you disciples are to know 
in like manner these signs of coming events. tatta— these things, 
the besieging armies, and the sufferings of the siege, see v.". 
eyyts é€orwy — it ts near, the subject is taken for granted as being 
in all their minds. ézt @vpars — at the doors, a common figurative 
expression of nearness. 

30. 9 yeved attn — this generation. The word is always used 
by Jesus to denote the men living at that time. This use is suffi- 
cient against the supposition that it means the Jewish race, or the 
human race, devices introduced to make it possible to interpret 
the prophecy as applying to the end of the world. But what 
meaning would either have as marks of time for the general wind- 
ing up of human affairs? No, the statement means that these 
events are to take place during the lifetime of Jesus’ contempo- 
raries, and the events are, therefore, what the whole prophecy surely 
indicates, those connected with the fall of the Jewish state and 
the destruction of Jerusalem. zavra tatra — Here is the answer 
to those who suppose that the prophecy is to be divided into two 
parts, one predicting the Jewish catastrophe, and the other the 
world-catastrophe. All these things, and not the minor part of 
them, are to take place within that generation. 

31. A proverbial statement of the inevitableness of his words. 
The most stable and enduring of all physical things, in fact the 
whole physical frame of things, will pass away, z.e. will perish and 
come to naught ; but his words are imperishable. 


mapedevoorrat, instead of rapeNOGou, Tisch. Treg. WH x BL. Omit ui, 
Wire 1D) 


32. rrepi d€ THs Huepas exeivys 7 THS pas — Jesus has given them 
the signs by which they may recognize the event when it comes, 
and has told them generally that it will be within that generation, 
but more specifically, the day, or the hour, no one knows. ovdé 

. ov€. The use of ovdé forbids our translating this mezther, nor. 
The first means nof even and the second nor. ovd€ is disjunctive, 
whereas netther, nor, is conjunctive. The preceding verses have 
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fixed the time; this declares it to be unknown. And from this an 
inference has been made favorable to the view that the prophecy 
is divided into two parts, the fixed and near time being assigned 
to the near event, and the unknown time to the far event of the 
general catastrophe. But the conjunction of day and hour in 
the statement serves to call attention to the exac¢ time, and to the 
greater or less approximateness of knowledge which Jesus dis- 
claims in regard to it. This is emphasized, rather than a certain 
period contrasted with another. Moreover, here as elsewhere in 
the discourse, there is an absence of everything to mark off the 
two periods from each other. 

ovde 6 vids — This denial of omniscience to the Son has caused 
all manner of theological tinkering. It means, say some, that he 
did not know it on his human side; or by a refinement, he did 
know it as man, but the knowledge was not derived from his 
human nature, but from the Divine; or he had no knowledge of 
it that he was authorized to impart, he was not supposed to know 
it; or the knowledge lay within his reach, but he did not choose 
to take it up into his consciousness ; and some go so far even as 
to make the passage an Arian interpolation. But the statement 
need create no surprise in those who accept the statement of our 
Lord’s humanity, especially when it is accompanied by statements 
of this particular limitation of his humanity; cf. Lk. 2°° Mk. 117%, 
ei py 6 maTyp — literally, except the Father. This belongs with 
ovdets oidey, and should follow it immediately — xo one knows, 
except the Father. The intervening clauses make an adversative 
statement more normal. This limitation corresponds to what we 
know of the nature of inspiration. It increases human knowledge, 
but does not alter the nature of it. It conveys a knowledge of the 
future as contained in the present, and so an approximate knowl- 
edge of the time, e.g. that the fall of the Jewish nation would 
come in that generation. But it would not enable a man to pre- 
dict the exact time, the day, or the hour. 


m, instead of cal, before rHs wpas, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. ABCEGHK 
LMS? UVW? X TATI mss. Lat. Vet. Vulg. Harcl. Omit of before év otpavg, 
Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. s DK* LUW I1, 28, 115, 262, 299, mss. Lat. Vet. 
Vulg. Memph. Pesh. 


33. Brerere, dyputvetre'— Take heed, be watchful. This duty 
of watchfulness arises from the uncertainty of the time. Knowl- 
edge of it would leave time for them to be off their guard. 


Omit kal mpocevxerbe, and pray, Tisch. (Treg.) WH. RV. marg. BD 
122, mss. Lat. Vet. one ms. Vulg. 








1 Gypumvecre is compounded of a privative and izvos, and means literally de 
sleepless. This and the parallel passage, Lk. 2186, are the only places where the 
word occurs in the Gospels, so that this is another instance of the quite certain 
interdependence of the Synoptical Gospels. 
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34. Hs avOpwros arddnmos . . . Kal TO Ovpwpe éveretAaTo tva ypy- 
yopn, ypnyopetre — There is nothing to be supplied before as like 
éotiv, but the correlative of os is ypyyopeire. It reads— As a 
man away from home, having left his house, and having given the 
charge to his servants, also gave orders to the porter to watch, watch 
ye therefore. The full statement of the comparison would be, so 
1 say to you, watch. ‘The abruptness of the statement in its pres- 
ent form makes it more forcible. 

Omit kai before éxdoTw, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. 8 BC* DL 238, 248, 
mss. Lat. Vet. 

n Owe, 7) pecoviKtiov, 7 GAEKTopopwvias,' 7 mpwt— either in the 
evening, or at midnight, or at cock-crowing, or in the morning. 
These words denote the four watches of the night, from six to six.? 

Insert 7 before 6yé, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. 8 BCL A one ms. Lat. Vet. 

Memph. Harcl. marg. peoovixrioy,? instead of -rlov, Tisch. Treg. WH. 8 

BCL A. 

36. py eADov eaipyys evpyn tuas KabevSovtas — lest coming sud- 
denly he find you sleeping. This clause depends on ypnyopetre, 
v.” — watch, lest he find you sleeping. The last clause of v.” is 
parenthetical. 

37. 0 dé tpiv A€yw, aor A€yw, Tpyyopetre— and what I say to 
you, I say to all, Watch. What Jesus had said before applied 
especially to the apostles, whose duties, like those of porter in a 
house, required special watchfulness. But in the kingdom of God, 
this watchfulness is required of all, though it is specially necessary 
in those left in charge of things. It is not intended to carry out 
the comparison any further than this, that the apostles, like a door- 
keeper in a house, needed specially to be on the watch. 


CONSPIRACY AND ANOINTING 


XIV.1-11. The Sanhedrim plan to arrest Jesus stealthily, 
and to put him to death. He ts anointed by a woman at 
the house of Simon the leper. Judas conspires with the 
Sanhedrim to deliver him up to theme. 


Jesus spends the last two days in Bethany. During his absence, 
the authorities consult about the ways and means of putting him 
to death, and decide to postpone it till after the feast, when the 
people, whom they know to be friendly to Jesus, will have left 
Jerusalem. At some time during these two days, Jesus is enter- 
tained at the house of Simon the leper, and during the supper, a 





1 This word belongs to later Greek. 2 See Thay.-Grm. Lex. adextpopwria. 
3 On this use of the acc, to denote approximately the time of an event, see Win, 
36, 2. 
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woman (John says, Mary, the sister of Lazarus) anoints him with 
a costly ointment, worth upwards of three hundred denaries (shil- 
lings nominally, really more nearly dollars). Some of those pres- 
ent (Mt. says, disciples) were indignant at this waste. But Jesus 
justifies her act as befitting the time when he is about to be taken 
away, and when the act therefore acquires the unconscious signifi- 
cance of an anointing for his burial. And he prophesies that the 
beauty of the act will keep it alive in the memories of men wher- 
ever the glad tidings is proclaimed. Apparently from this very 
feast, Judas goes to the authorities, and conspires to deliver him 
up to them, causing another change in their plans, so that the 
intended delay till the close of the feast is given up. 


1. 76 macya Kal ta alvua— Both of these words are used 
originally to denote the things entering into the feast of the Pass- 
over, the sacrifice of the paschal lamb and the eating of un- 
leavened bread, and then they came to be used, one or the other, 
to denote the feast itself. The unusual thing here is the use of 
the two terms to denote with fulness the character of the feast 
by the mention of both its characteristic marks. 

This is the first mention of the Passover in connection with 
these events. Probably, it is introduced to explain the conclusion 
of the authorities to postpone the execution of their plot till after 
the feast, as it was only two days to the beginning of it (v.’). of 
dpxvepets Kal ot ypappareis — the chief priests and the scribes. A 
designation of the Sanhedrim by the two principal classes com- 
posing it. év d0oAe@ — dy cunning ; not openly. 

2. édeyov yap—Jfor they said, etc. This is intended to prove 
the preceding statement that they plotted to take him by cunning, 
not openly. The determination not to take him during the Pass- 
over, with the almost necessary publicity which would attend that, 
shows the secrecy which made a part of their plan. My ev 77 
éoptn — Not during the feast. The reason for this is given in 
what follows. They feared an uprising of the people, whom they 
knew to be favorable to Jesus, especially the Galilean pilgrims, 
and so they postponed their attempt till after the feast, when the 
multitudes attending the feast would be gone, and they could 
accomplish their purpose quietly. This part of their plan they 
gave up afterwards, owing to the opportunity which Judas put in 
their way. jyrore éorat OopvBos'— lest perchance there shall be 
an uproar’ of the people. 


1 On the use of the future with n7rore, see Burton, 199. The meaning, Zest per- 
chance, belonging to pxjrore in the N.T., is characteristic of later Greek. 
2 @épuBos is used properly of the noise and disturbance of an excited crowd. 
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yap, instead of 6é, after €deyov, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. s BCDL, moss. 
Latt. Memph. Harcl. marg. 


3. Xiuwvos Tod Aerpov —The circumstances differ too much to 
permit the identification of this anointing with that at the house 
of Simon the Pharisee in Lk. 7°°°. The points of likeness are 
simply the anointing and the name of the host. But in Lk.’s 
account the salient features are, that the woman was a sinner, that 
Simon was lacking in ordinary courtesy to his guest, and Jesus’ 
answer to the charge of permitting such attentions from a woman 
of this character. Here, the extravagance of the act is the thing 
complained of. On the other hand, there is every indication 
that the event is the same as that in J. 12'*. The only difference 
is, that the Synoptists (Mt. and Mk.) give the name of the host, 
which is omitted in J., and J., on the other hand, gives the name 
of Mary, and connects her with Lazarus and Martha. But in case 
of the identity of these accounts, there is a difference of four days 
in the time, J. putting it six days before the Passover, and the 
Synoptists two days. This Simon the leper is not mentioned 
elsewhere. Evidently, his leprosy had been healed, and so he 
may have been one of those healed by Jesus. yvvi7 — J. says that 
this was Mary, the sister of Lazarus. adaBacrpov'’ pvpov vapdov 
TuoTLKHS TOAVTEAOUS — an Alabaster box of costly ointment of pure 
nara, or spikenard. This word muotixns has caused much dispute. 
Our English version, sfzkenard, comes from the Vulg., zaradi sfi- 
cat, and that is probably a modification of the Old Latin, xardz 
pistiict, which is merely a transliteration of a term which bothered 
the translators. Fritzche and others translate it pofad/e, deriving 
it either from zrivw or zirioxw. But while this etymology is defen- 
sible, the word does not occur in that sense. But the word is 
used in the sense of ferswasive, or in the latter language, érws¢- 
worthy, which as applied to things, would come to mean genuine. 
This is, on the whole, the accepted opinion now, being supported 
by Grimm, Robinson, Meyer, DeWette, Morison, and others. 
There was a pseudo-nard, with which the genuine nard was often 
adulterated. rys xehadrns — the head. J. says, the feet, following 
in this particular the account of the anointing at the house of 
Simon the Pharisee, Lk. 7°“. It is not unlikely, though the two 
events are distinct, that the accounts have become a little mixed. 
ovvtpivaca THv (Tov) dAdactpov KaTéxeey adTov THs Kepadyns — hav- 
ing broken the alabaster box, she poured it upon his head. 

Omit kai before cuvrplyaca, Tisch. (Treg. marg.) WH. RV. s BL 

Memph. dv before addBacrporv, Tisch. s* ADEFHKSUVW? X II. 


Thy, Treg. WH. s° BCL A. Omit xara? before rfjs xepadjjs, Tisch. Treg. 
WH. RV. 8 BCL A 1, 28, 435. 








1 The proper form of this word is aAaBacroy, without the p. The usage seems 
to vary between the masc. and fem. 
2 On this omission of xara after verb compounded with it, see Thay.-Grm. Lex. 


Ss 
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4. yoav d€ tives dyavakTodvTEs Tpds EavTovs, Eis Ti 7 arwAea avTn 
— And there were some indignant to themselves.—“Why this 
destruction,’ etc.? mpos éavrovs means probably that they kept 
their indignation to themselves, though it may mean among them- 
selves, denoting an indignation which they expressed to each 
other.1 The omission of kat A€yovres, and saying, adds to the 
force of the statement, while detracting from its smoothness. 


Omit cal \éyovres, Tisch. (Treg.) WH. RV. 8 BC* L, one ms. Lat. Vet. 


Mt. 268 says that it was the disciples who expressed this indigna- 
tion. J.says it was Judas Iscariot, and attributes it to his peculat- 
ing habits, which this interfered with. It is a part of J.’s evident 
attempt to belittle Judas. Obviously, the true account is given by 
Mt., who gives us the ugly form of the fact. 

5. dyvapiwv tptaxooiwy — 300 denartes, or shillings. Or, since 
the real value of the denarius at the time was a day’s wages, it 
would amount to more than as many dollars. This explains the 
indignation. The act was extravagant, certainly. Here and in 
v.°, in the description of the ointment, J. betrays his dependence 
on th: Synoptical source, by the same identity of language which 
shows the interdependence of the Synoptists. eéveBpipavro — were 
very angry.” Both of the words used to express their feelings are 
very strong. 


Insert 7d pvpov, ointment, after totro, this, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. 
ABCKLU ATI, one ms. Lat. Vet. Memph. Harcl. marg. 


6. kadov épyov ypyacato év éuoi—it is a good work that she 
wrought on me. KaXov épyov 1s emphatic, contrasted with their 
depreciation of what she had done. It is not estimated by our 
Lord according t a utilitarian standard, by which it would have 
little or no value. But he was at a crisis of his life when it was 
of the utmost value to him to know that he had won a place in a 
human heart. And for any one to be reckless or even extravagant, 
not calculating, in the expression of this was to him a good turn. 
It was the fragrance of a loving heart that was brought to him by 
the costly nard. Generally, Jesus would have men serve him in 
the persons of his poor. But such a vicarious transfer always in- 
volves reflection, and sometimes spontaneousness is worth more 
than reflection. 


Hpyaoato, instead of eipydoaro, Tisch. WH. 8* B* D 69, 150. év éyol, 
instead of eds éué, Tisch. Treg. WH. RY. and almost all sources. ‘ 


7. TavTOTE yap TOS TTWXOUS ... Eue O€ OY TavToTe— for the poor 
you have always... but me not always’ This was the reason, 
not why the woman anointed him, but why such anointing was a 





1 Thay.-Grm., Lex. gives both meanings. 2See on 18, 3 Deut, 151, 
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good work, which he therefore encouraged. The whole transac- 
tion, as appears also from the zpocAaBe prpioa that follows, is 
given a special meaning and value in the mind of Jesus by the 
approach of his death. If it had not been for that, if they could 
have had him always with them, as they had the poor, this 
would not have touched so tender a spot, would not have been so 
good a work on him. ov wdyrore is a case of language gaining 
force from extenuated expression. 

8. 6 écxev eroinoe — She did what she could.’ mpoedaBe pupioa 
— She anticipated the anointing.” This is an unintended meaning 
which the act gains from its place so near our Lord’s death. Un- 
consciously, she has rendered to him, while still living, the honors 
of burial. évradvacpov® — preparation for burial. J. says, “ Suf- 
fer her to keep it for the day of my preparation for burial,” * a 
decided lowering of the meaning. 


Omit avry, this (woman), Tisch. (Treg.) WH. RV. BL 1, 13, 28, 69, 
209, 346, two mss. Lat. Vet. Memph. Harcl. @oxev, instead of eixev, Tisch. 
Treg. WH. RV. and most sources. 


9. “Apny 8€ A€yw iptv, “Orov €av KypvyOn TO ebayyedov eis OdoV 
TOV KOopOV, Kal O éroinoev adTn AaAnOnoeTar— And verily T say to 
you, Wherever the glad tidings ts proclaimed in all the world, also 
what this woman did will be spoken. Not shall be spoken of, as 
if Jesus meant to procure this mention himself in some way ; but 
will be spoken of, a thing that he foresees. He sees that the 
beauty of this act, unappreciated now by his disciples, is such 
that it will win its way to this universal mention. pynwoovvoyv — 
a memorial” Holtzmann treats the use of evayyéAuov in this verse 
as an instance of the meaning Gosfe/ in the sense of an account 
of Jesus’ life. But the use of kypvyx47 is against this. 


Insert dé after Auyv, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. s BD8t EGKLSVW? LAll, 
one ms. Lat. Vet. édyv, instead of ay, after mov, Tisch. WH. s ABCLW? X 
TAI. Omit roto, this, after evayyéXov, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. 8 BDL 13, 
28, 69, mss. Lat. Vet. 


10. Kai “Iovdas “Ioxapii0® . . . aandOe pds Tovs dpxvepeis, tva 
airov mapadot abtots — And Judas Iscariot .. . went away to the 
chief priests, to deliver him up to them. és tév dddexa — one of 
the twelve. ‘This is simply a necessary part of the story, and this 
accounts sufficiently for its insertion, without supposing any rhe- 
torical purpose in the writer. But its effect is tremendous. 

It does not appear from Mk.’s account that there was any con- 
nection between this and the preceding event, as if Judas was led 





1 On the use of éyw in the sense of possum, see Thay.-Grm. Lex. 

2 Win. 54, 4. 3 A Biblical word. a pr2% 

5 A rare word, found only once besides in the N.T. The occurrence of it 
therefore, here, in both Mt. and Mk., confirms again the interdependence of the 
Synoptics. 6 See on 31°. 
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by it to what he did, though J. does tell us that Judas was specially 
aggrieved by the waste of the ointment. But the council of the 
Sanhedrim, the feast and the anointing, and the conspiracy of 
Judas, are simply put together as the events of this day. It has 
been assumed that we must find a logical connection of these 
events, and considerable ingenuity has been expended in account- 
ing for the anointing on this ground. But the chronological con- 
nection explains everything. Notice that the chief priests become 
the leading actors in the proceedings against Jesus after his entry 
into Jerusalem, instead of the Scribes. 


Omit 6 before ’Iovdas, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV.s ABCDELM TAII. Omit 
6 before *Ioxapid8, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. s* BC* D. “Icxapia6, instead 
of -dérns, Tisch. WH. 8 BC* L mss. Lat. Vet. mapado?, instead of rapadg, 
Tisch. Treg. WH. BD. 


11. dpyvpiov— money. Mt. mentions the amount as tpraxovra 
dpyvpta, thirty shekels, or twenty dollars. For curious parallels to 
this price, see Ex. 21° Zech. 11”, cf. Mt. 27°. evxaipws — oppor- 
tunely. Lk. states more exactly how he sought to deliver him up, 
Viz. drep dxAov, 77 the absence of the multitude. 


mapadot is substituted for rapad@ in this verse, on the same authority as 
in v.10, 


PREPARATION FOR THE PASSOVER 


12-16. Ox the first day of the Passover feast, the disciples 
ask for instructions in regard to their preparations for the 
Passover meal. Jesus tells two of them to go to the city and 
to follow a man whom they will meet there carrying a jar 
of water. At the house which he enters, they will find the 
owner prepared to show them a large room ready for their 
purpose. And there they will prepare for the feast. They 
follow his directions, and find everything as he tells them. 


12. tr tpdTy Hepa TOV alipwv — the first day of unleavened 
bread. Strictly speaking, the feast did not begin till six o’clock 
of the afternoon, z.e. not until the beginning of the next day, the 
fifteenth of the month.’ 6re 76 racxa eOvov — when they sacrificed 
the paschal lamb? The killing of the paschal lamb was done by 
the priests at the temple, originally by the head of the family.® 
Oras Eroupacwpev — do you wish us to prepare ?* ‘This celebration 
of the Passover among themselves, instead of with their families, 


1 Ex, 126, 2 The impf. denotes a customary act. 3 Ex, 1221 Deut. 165. 
4 On this use of the subj. without iva after @éAecv, see Win. 41 a,4 4; Burton, 171. 
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shows how their association with Jesus had come to take the place 
of ordinary ties with the twelve. 

13. Svo rav drooroAwv — Lk. 22° names Peter and John as the 
two. Kepdprov — Etymologically, this word denotes any earthen- 
ware vessel, but in use, it is restricted to a jar or pitcher. It is a 
question, whether this sign of a man bearing a jar of water on his 
head had been prearranged between Jesus and the oixodecrdrns, 
or whether this is an instance of Jesus’ supernatural knowledge of 
events. The manner of narration seems to imply that the evan- 
gelist meant us to understand the latter. There can be little 
doubt that the rest of the matter had been arranged with the 
host. 

14. oixodeordrn — master of the house. ot éore 7d xatadvpa* 
poov...3; Where is my aning room... ? 


Insert wou after karddupua, Tisch. Treg. (Treg. arg.) WH. RV. 8 BCDL 
A I, 13, 28, 69, mss. Lat. Vet. Memph. Harcl. marg. 


15. kat airos tpiv defer dvayaov® péya éotpwpevov Erousoy* Kal 
é€xel Eroluacate nutv—and he will show you a large upper room 
Jurnished and ready; and there prepare for us. 

eotpwpevov— spread or strewn. It is used of making up a 
bed or couch, and here of making up, or furnishing a room with 
couches. kal éxe? €rouwacatre — kal Connects éTrowacate with wtza- 
yete, axoNovbyoare, and etrare. 


dvdya.ov, instead of dvdyeov, Tisch. Treg. WH. s AB* CDEFGHKLPV 
II. Insert cal before éxel, Tisch. Treg. WH. 8 BCDL 346, two mss. Lat. 
Vet. Vulg. 


Kai eé9rOov ot pabyntal, kat yAOov— And the disciples went out, 
and came. 


Omit avrod, hzs, after wadnrat, Tisch. (Treg.) WH. RV. s BL A Egyptt. 


AT THE PASSOVER, JESUS PREDICTS HIS 
BETRAYAL 


17-21. As they were reclining at the Passover meal, 
Jesus announces that one of them, a disciple who eats with 
him, and ts near enough to dip into the same dish with him, 
will deliver him up to the authorities. This ts only futl- 
filling his destiny, but gust the same tt ts woe to the man 
who betrays him. He had better never have been born. 





1 The common Greek usage separates this word into its parts, oixkov deordrn. 

2 catddvpa is etymologically, a place to relax; hence an inn, or a dining-room. 
The word belongs to Biblical Greek. See Thay.-Grm. Lex., caradvw (c). 

8 This word is variously spelled — avayatov, avwyatov, avuryeov, avwyEews, AVOYEWVs 
But these are all variant readings, as here. Liddell & Scott, avwyeov. 
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18. zapadice — will deliver up, to the authorities. The word 
for betrayal is rpodidovar. 6 ecOiwv pet eno — he who eateth with 
me. ‘This is not a specification of the one of the twelve who was 
to do the deed, but of that which he does in common with the 
rest. It is this which has led to the reading tov éoOtovrwy, WH. 
marg. This is shown first, by the act itself, as they all ate with 
him; and secondly, by the questions which follow, which show 
that the traitor is still unknown. ‘The designation points out not 
the traitor, but the treachery of the act.’ 


Tav €cdvTwr, (one of you) who eat, instead of 0 éGiwv, (one) who eats, 
WH. marg. B Egyptt. 


19. "Hpéavro Avretcbat, kai A€ye ait@ eis Kara eis,” Myre eye ;* 
— And they began to grieve, and to say to him, one by one, Is tt 1? 


Omit Oi 5é¢ at beginning of verse, Tisch. Treg. WH. s BL Memph. xara, 
instead of xa6’, before eis, Tisch. Treg. WH. 8 BL A. Omit cai ddAXos, Myre 
éy; and another, Is it 1? Tisch. Treg. (Treg. marg.) WH. RV. 8 BCLP 
A, two mss. Lat. Vet. Vulg. Egyptt. Syrr. 


20. ‘O 8 eirev airois, His tév dudexa, 6 euBarropevos per’ éod 
eis TO tTpvBAcovt'— And he said to them, One of the twelve, who 
dips with me in the dish. This comes nearer to pointing out the 
betrayer than the preceding 6 éo6/wv per’ éuov, as this would be 
shared in only by those in his immediate vicinity. It adds to the 
sitting at table with him, nearness to him at the table. Mk. and 
Lk. do not relate that the traitor was more closely indicated than 
this. Mt., on the other hand, says that Judas was told himself that 
he was the betrayer. And in Mt., the 6 éuBawas .. . ovros is 
evidently intended to point him out to the rest, by indicating the 
one who dipped his hand into the dish with Jesus at a particular 
time. This difference between the two accounts is evidently 
intentional. Mk. does not mean to indicate the traitor, but only 
to emphasize the treachery of the act. Mt. means to relate the 
discovery of the betrayer. The individual handling of common 
material is evident. stpvAdov is the dish containing the sauce of 
figs, dates, almonds, spice and vinegar, which is called in the 
Mishna nmeinn, charoseth. 


Omit dmoxpiHels, answering, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. 8 BCDL, mss. Lat. 
Vet. Egyptt. Pesh. Omit éx before ray dwWdexa, Tisch. (Treg. marg.) WH 
x BCL 38, 60, 78, 127, Egyptt. 


21. drt 5 pev vids Tod avOpwrov traye — because the Son of Man 
goes. This confirms the statement of the betrayal by that of his 





1 Cf. Ps. 419. 
2 On this construction, common in later Greek, see Thay. -Grm. Lex. cis, 4.€; 
Win. 37, 3. 3 On the distinction between jy and pyr, see on 421, 


4 Both éu8arréuevos and rpvBaAcov in this statement occur only in this account in 
the N.T., and their use by both Mt. and Mk. is thus another strong confirmation 
of the interdependence of the Synoptics. 
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departure from this world, doubt of which would render the other 
doubtful. It is the general fact, the admission of which opens 
the way for belief in the betrayal. 


Insert 671, decause, Tisch. (Treg.) WH. RV. s BL Egyptt. 


Kabws yéyparrat tept atrov — As it is written of him. Lk. says, 
KaTa TO wpiopevov — according to the decree. The O.T. prophecy 
to this effect is Is. 53. The primary reference of the passage is 
to the suffering servant of Yahweh, who is defined in the prophecy 
itself to be the righteous Israel. But, as in the case of many of 
these prophecies, the principle involved makes it applicable to the 
fate of our Lord. This principle, that it is the fate of righteous- 
ness to suffer in this evil world, makes Jesus predict also the per- 
secution of his followers as well as of himself. The O.T. prophets, 
himself, and his followers are involved in a like fate. ovat dé — 
but woe. ‘This is not a malediction, in the sense of a wish or 
prayer that this vengeance may follow the traitor, but a solemn 
announcement of the Divine judgment. It differs in this respect 
from the comminatory Psalms. 

6 vids TOD avOpwrov trayee—6 vids Tod avOpwrov Tapadidorar — 
oval TO avOpwrw exeivw — ei Od«K eyevvnOyn 6 avOpwros Eexelvos — The 
Son of Man goes — The Son of Man ts delivered up — woe to that 
man — tf that man had not been born. The repetition of the title 
6 vios Tod dvOpw7ov is emphatic, and serves to bring it into tragic 
conjunction with zapad/dora. 6 avOpwros Exeivos is repeated on 
the same principle, and with the same effect. Kaddyv aia, ei ov 
eyevvnOn — well for him, if... had not been born. ‘This puts the 
condition in the past, and the conclusion in the present. The ex- 
pression is evidently rhetorical, rather than exact. 


Omit jv, 7¢ would be, after kaddv, Tisch. (Treg. marg.) WH. RV. BL, 
mss. Lat. Vet. Memph. 


THE INSTITUTION OF THE LORD’S SUPPER 


22-25. In the course of the Passover meal, Jesus takes a 
portion of the bread from the table, and gives it to the dis- 
ciples after the ordinary blessing or giving of thanks, saying, 
This is my body. And the cup of wine he blessed in the 
same way, and gave it to them, saying, This is my blood of 
the covenant, which is poured out for many. TZzhzs zs the 
last time, he says, that he will drink with them, until they 
share with him the new wine of the kingdom. 


22. Kal écOiovtrwy airav— And as they were eating. In the 
course of the meal, therefore. But none of the evangelists state 
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the time more exactly. AaBwv aprov etAoynoas exrave — he took 
bread, and having blessed he broke tt. The object of etAoyjoas 
may be God, in which case, it means having praised, its ordinary 
"sense ; or it may be the bread, in which case, it means, having 
invoked a blessing on; a Biblical use. The former meaning is 
suggested by the use of edyapuoryjoas in Lk. 22”, and r Cor. 11™. 
As a matter of fact, the invocations at meals among the Jews in- 
termingled thanksgiving and blessing. Aafere, rovro éote TO Opa 
pov. Lk. adds 76 imép tydy diddpevoy, which ts given for you, and 
1 Cor. the same without ddomevov. Both add rovro rovetre eis THY 
éunv dvdpvnow. As to the meaning of the words, cis 7s my body, 
it is enough to say that any insistence on their literal meaning is 
entirely contrary to linguistic laws and usage. They may mean, 
this represents my body, just as well as, this ts Literally my body. 
Meyer refers for examples of this use of efyas to Lk. 12'— the 
leaven of the Pharisees, which ts hypocrisy; J. 10'—T am the 
door of the sheep; 148 —TI am the way, the truth, and the life; 
Gal. 4° — these (two sons of Abraham) ave two covenants; Heb. 
10” — the veil, that is his flesh. But it is useless to multiply in- 
stances of so common and evident a usage. And yet, the one 
that evidently disproves the literal meaning, not merely establish- 
ing the possibility of the symbolic use here, but making the literal 
meaning impossible, is right at hand. For in the account of the 
consecration of the cup, Lk. 22”, 1 Cor. 11”, it reads rotro 76 
motnplov y Katvy SiabyKkn ev TO aipati pov, This cup ts the new 
covenant in my blood. No one would contend for the literalness 
of the language in this case, and yet it is perfectly evident that the 
copula is used in the same sense in both cases, giving the meaning 
of the bread in the one case, and of the cup in the other, but 
not saying that the bread is actually flesh, nor the cup a covenant. 
All this without taking into account our Lord’s manner of speech. 
We have some right to judge what any person says in a particular 
case by his habit of thought and speech. This warrants us in 
saying that the literal meaning is impossible to Jesus. It would 
pull down all that he had been at pains to set up throughout his 
ministry — a spiritual religion. 
Omit 6 ’Ingods, Tisch. (Treg.) WH. RV. s* BD, mss. Lat. Vet. Memph. 
Omit odyere, eat, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. s ABCDKLM* PU II 1, mss. Lat. 
Vet. Vulg. Egyptt. 


23. kat AaBwov wornpiov— And having taken a cup. edxapio- 
thaas — having given thanks. Like etdoyyoas, v.”, it denotes 
some form of thanksgiving for the good things of God. 

Omit 78, the, before rorjpiov, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. s BCDLW?® X A 1, 
ity 11S}, AAS 

24. Todré éore 76 aipd pov ris duabnxkns — this ts my blood of the 
covenant. 8aOyxy in classical Greek means @ will, or testament. 
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But in the N.T., the only examples of this use are in Heb. 9°”, 
where by a play upon the double meaning of the word, the writer 
justifies his statement that a covenant (dia0y«y) is ratified by 
blood by showing that a testament (dia6yx7n) comes into force only 
with the death of the testator. Everywhere else it has the purely 
, Biblical and ecclesiastical meaning, a covenant. These words, she 
blood of the covenant, are borrowed from the institution of the 
Law, regarded as a covenant between God and the Jews (Ex. 24°, 
Lev. 17"). Moses sprinkled the people with the blood of sacri- 
fice, as a seal of the covenant between God and them in the 
giving of the Law. And now, the new covenant, see Lk. 22” 
1 Cor. 11”, in which the law is written in the heart, Jer. 31°, is 
established, and that is sealed with the blood of him who died to 
bring it about. It is through his blood that the law of God is 
written inwardly in the heart, and so it becomes the blood of the 
new covenant. 70 €xxvvopevoy trép toAAGY — which ts poured out 
Jor many. This fixes the sacrificial meaning of the flesh and 
blood. The pouring out of the blood signifies a violent death, 
and izép woAAG@y denotes that this death was suffered in behalf of 
others. taép may be used to express the vicarious idea, zustead 
of, but it does not necessitate it, as dvré does. Christ leaves this 
whole question of the exact part played by his death quite open. 
He does not anticipate any of the later lines of N.T. treatment of 
this subject. But one more element needs to be considered in 
estimating the we as of the Eucharist, as it came from the 
hands of our Lord. ‘The bread and wine were to be eaten and 
drunk. |The meaning is thus a partaking of the Lord, the feeding 
of our spirit with the crucified Jesus. That is to say, itis Jesus 
our life, rather than the externally atoning aspect of his death, 
that is imparted to us in the sacrament (cf. J.°). 

Jesus’ use of the language of sacrifice in connection with his 
death does not indicate that he means to give to that death the 
current idea of sacrifice, but that he means to illumine the idea 
of sacrifice by his own death. As if he had said, “Here is the 
true meaning of sacrifice.’ The Gospels do not give us any com- 
mand for the repetition of the supper, nor for its continuance as a 
church institution. That is implied in 1 Cor. 11”. 


Omit 76 before THs (Kaus) dca8nKns, Tisch. WH. RV. s BCD? ELVW? X 
II, 157. Omit kawv7js, mew, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. s BCDL, one ms. Lat. 
Vet. Memph.*4- Theb. wtzép, instead of wept, before moddGy, Tisch. Treg. 
WH. RV. 8 BCDL A 13, 69, 124. 


25. yevypatos Tov aumreAov —Sfruit of the vine. 


yevnuatos, instead of yevyTuaros, Tisch. Treg. WH. s ABCEFHLMSU 
VW? X ATI. The form yévnua is rare, not occurring outside of Biblical 
Greek, and yevyjuaros becomes thus an obvious correction. 
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ews THS Nuwepas exeivys Otay etc.—wntl that day when LT drink tt 
new tn the kingdom of God. Lk. 22""* makes Jesus say this in 
general of the Passover meal at the beginning, before the institu- 
tion of the sacrament. xavov is not the word for new wine, for 
which veor is used, but katvov denotes a new kind of wine. In the 
making of all things new, the dvaxaivwous, there is to be a new 
festal meeting and association of Christ and his disciples, a realiza- 
tion of these earthly feasts and symposia, which are brought to an 
end in this last supper. ‘There is thus a note of sadness, a word 
of breaking up, closing these human associations, but a more 
solemn note of gladness, looking forward to the new spiritual 
associations and joys of the Messianic kingdom. 


JESUS PREDICTS THE SCATTERING OF THE DIS- 
CIPLES, AND THE DENIAL OF HIM BY PETER 


26-31. After singing the Hallel, they go out to the Mount 
of Olives. On the way, Jesus warns the disciples that they 
will all fall away from him that night. He quotes a pas- 
sage from Zechariah, showing that scattering of the sheep 
follows the smiting of the shepherd. After his resurrection, 
he will go before them into Galilee. Peter protests that he 
at least will not prove unfaithful, whereupon Jesus predicts 
that before the second crowing of the cock, he will deny him 
thrice. Peter again protests vehemently that he will sooner 
die with him, than deny him, and the rest of the disciples 
Join him. 


26. iuvyocavtes —The hymn sung by the Jews at the Passover 
supper was the Great Hallel, consisting of Ps. 113-118, 136. It 
was the second part of this, 115-118, according to the school of 
Shammai 114-118, which they sang at this time, after the Pass- 
over meal. 16 dpos trav éAafwov—the name of the hill covered 
with olives, lying east of Jerusalem, and about half a mile from the 
city. 

27. "Ori wavtes cxavdadicerbe*! btu yéyparrat, Haraéw tov zot- 
peva, Kat Ta TpoBata SiacKxopricOnoovtac— AM of you will fall 
away. For it ts written, | will smite the shepherd, and the sheep 
will be scattered. The quotation is from Zech. 13. In the 
original, it reads, smzte the shepherd. But since it is Jehovah who 
invokes the sword against the shepherd in the original, this taragw 





1 See on 417, 
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renders the sense of the passage. The whole passage in the 
original is involved in obscurity, but there is the same indication 
as in all the O.T. prophecies of the application to an immediate, 
and not a remote future ; cf. v.... The application to this event in 
the life of Jesus is because the relation between shepherd and 
sheep leads to the same result in both cases. Probably the shep- 
herd in Zech. is the king, and the sheep are the people. 


Omit év éuol, decause of me, after cxkavdanrioecde, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. 
x BC* DHLSVW? X TAII?, two mss. Lat. Vet. Memph.e44., Omit év 77 
vukti ravTy, this night, about the same. JdiackopmicOjoovrat, instead of 
-ceTat, Tisch. Treg. WH. s ABCDFGKLN A. 


28. éyepOjvac — this is the common word for the resurrection, 
but it acquires here a special meaning from the preceding zaraéo, 
denoting his rising from the earth to which he has been smitten. 
mpoaéw— this word also gets its special sense here from the figure 
of the sheep and shepherd. He will go before them, as a shep- 
herd leads his flock, z.e. he will resume toward them his office of 
shepherd, and go before them to the familiar scenes of his earthly 
ministry. See J. 10%. The fact that there is no appearance to 
the disciples in Galilee in Mk. 16°”, in connection with this pre- 
diction, is one of the conclusive proofs that that passage is from 
another hand. 

29. Hi kai ravtes cxavdadicOnoovrat, AX’ ovK eyo — Even if all 
fall away, yet not /. Strictly speaking, ef cat does not strengthen 
the statement as much as Kai ei. But the difference is too minute 
for a style like that of the N.T. Greek." 


Ei kal, instead of kai e, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. 8 BCGL 1, 13, 69. 


30. drt od onpepov Tatty TH VUKTL, Tpilv 7 Sis dX€KTOpa hovnoat, 
Tpis me arrapvnon — that you to-day, this night, before the cock crows 
twice, will thrice deny me. Peter in his boast emphasizes the 
mavtes. Jesus in his rebuke emphasizes the ov— you who feel so 
confident. Peter had singled himself out as the one to be faithful 
in the midst of general defection. Jesus singles him out as the 
one out of them all todeny him. oypepov tavtn tH vuKti— to-day, 
this night, the very day in which you have shown such self-con- 
fidence. dis adextopa pwvacac—This is the only gospel in which 
this d/s occurs, both in the prediction of Jesus, and in the account 
of the denials. Those two fatal cock-crowings had stuck in Peter’s 
memory, and so find their way into the Gospel which gets its in- 
spiration from him. gdwyvjca — this is a general word for sounds 
of all kinds. But the instances are rare in profane authors of its 
use for animal cries. dmapvyon— thou wilt deny. As applied to 
persons, it means denial of acquaintance or connection with them. 








1 See Thay.-Grm. Lex. ci, III. 6, 7. 
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Insert od before ojuepov, Tisch. Treg. WH. ABEFGHKLMNSUVW? X 
TI, two mss. Lat. Vet. Vulg. Egyptt. Syrr. ravry 77 vuxri, instead of ép 
TH vuxrt TavTy, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. x BCDL, mss. Lat. Vet. 


31. 6 d€ éxmepicads Adda — But he spoke with utter vehemence. 
mepiooas by itself means zzordinazely, and is used of anything that 
exceeds bounds. éx adds to it the sense completely, utterly} 


éxmepioo Os, instead of éx repioood, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. 8 BCD 56, 58, 
61. éAdde, instead of €dXeye, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. 8 BDL, mss. Lat. Vet. 
Vulg. Omit uaddov, more, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. 8 BCDL, mss. Lat. Vet. 
Vulg. Egyptt. Harel. 


wraitws 6€ Kal mavtes éXeyov—and so said also all. Peter, 
according to this, did not occupy a singular position, but simply 
took his place of leader and spokesman, speaking out what was 
in the minds of all, to which they all assented. 


THE AGONY IN GETHSEMANE 


32-42. Jesus comes with his disciples to Gethsemane, an 
olive orchard on the western slope of the Mount of Olives. 
Flere he leaves the rest of them, and retires with Peter, 
James, and John, to pray. Beginning to be oppressed with 
the approaching trial, he bids them watch, and retires still 
further, where he prays that his impending fate may be 
averted, submitting himself, however, to the Divine will. 
Returning to the three disciples, he finds them asleep, and 
again bids them watch, adding as a reason this time that 
they themselves need to pray that they may be delivered from 
temptation. A second time, he prays, and returns to find 
them sleeping. The third time, finding them still asleep, he 
bids them at first sleep on; and then announces the approach 
of the betrayer. 

32. xwpiov —a diminutive from ywpa, denoting a small enclo- 
sure, a field. Ve@onuavec—Greek form of a Hebrew name, 
meaning o7/-press. It indicates that the place was an olive orchard, 
with an oil-press as one of the appurtenances, like a sugar house 
in a maple grove. J. 18' locates it on the farther side of the brook 
Kedron. xaficare wde— sit here. The scene was one of those 


sacred things in a man’s life, in which his best instincts bid him 
be alone. ‘The other cases in our Lord’s life of which we are told 





1 exmepicoa@s Occurs only here. 
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were the temptation, the raising of the daughter of Jairus, and 
the transfiguration. Peter, James, and John were taken nearer to 
the scenes of his soul’s wrestling with impending fate, but even 
they were to remain outside, and watch. 


Tedonuavel, instead of Te0onuavy, Tisch. WH. (Treg. -ve?) s ABCDEFG 
HLMNSV Theb. 


33. Kal zapadauBave tov Tlérpov kat “laxwBov kat “Iwavvyny per’ 
avtod — And he takes with him Peter, and James, and John. 


Omit roy before Idkwfoy, Tisch. Treg. WH. marg. s COEFGHMNSU 
VW?X TAIL. yer’ adrod, instead of ped Eavrod, Tisch. Treg. WH. x BCD 


57, 69, 346. 


34. éxOapBetobat kat ddnuovetv—@o be utterly amazed and troubled. 
One derivation makes adnuovety from adnuos, homesick, and the 
other from ddety, fo de sated. Either derivation makes it very 
expressive. ‘The strong statement of his amazement opens before 
us a curious problem. His fate, as he comes to face it, is not 
only troubling, but amazing. His rejection by men, their fierce 
hatred of him, his isolation of spirit, even among his own —all 
these things coming to the Son of Man, the lover of his kind, 
whose whole life was wrought by love into the fibre and tissue of 
the common human life, and was individual in no sense — amazed 
him utterly. aepéAvros — encompassed by grief. éws bavatov — 
unto death. My sorrow ts killing me, is the thought ; z¢ zs crushing 
the life out of me. Kat ypyyopetre— and watch, It is possible to 
take these words in a merely external sense. He knew that his 
enemies were at hand, and he might want some one to be on the 
watch for them. But it seems more probable that, as Mt. puts it 
(26%), he wanted them to watch wth him, to share his vigil, not 
against human foes, but against the flood of woes overwhelming 
his soul. If possible, he would have companionship in his extreme 
hour. See also v.®. 

35. 7) wpa— che hour; the time used for the event with which 
it was big. There is a theologizing attempt to minimize it, as if it 
referred not to the sacrificial death, which our Lord had no desire 
to escape, but to the unnecessary incidents of it, from the denial 
by Peter, and the betrayal by Judas, to the crucifixion itself, as if 
these were not the very things that made his death sacrificial. It 
was the bitterness put into death by human sin that gave it its 
significance as a sin-offering. «i dvvardv éoru— if it ts possible. 
This possibility is limited only by the accomplishment of his work. 
If it is possible for him to do his work of redemption without that 
sacrificial death, he would escape that tragic fate. But it is not 
the bitterness of death itself, nor even the agonies of crucifixion, 
that he would escape, but the bitterness poured into it by the sin 
of men, which makes his cross to be the place where all the horror 
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of sin gathered itself together to strike him down, and made his 
torn and bleeding heart to become then and there the sin-bearer 
for the race. 


érurrey, instead of @recev, Tisch. Treg. arg. WH. RV. 8 BL Memph. 
edd. 


36. “ABB& 6 zaryp. This combination of the Greek and 
Hebrew words would not of course appear in the speech of 
our Lord, who used only the Hebrew. Neither is the 6 zaryp 
explanatory of the “ABBa, as the Evangelists employ for this the 
formulas, 6 éore pebeppnvevopevoy, or simply 6 éor, Mt. 1% 278 
Mk. 3" 5*'15'°*. But this is a combination of the two, belonging 
to the later usage, and put here by the evangelist into the mouth 
of Jesus. zavta duvaté oo. — all things are possible to thee. Here 
the condition, z/ zt zs possible, is changed into the statement, a7 
things are possible to thee, and so, as for the matter of possibility, 
the prayer is left unconditioned, remove this cup from me. But 
the condition is made now the will of God. ‘This is Jesus’ wish 
and prayer, to have the cup removed. But, after all, he knows 
that not his will, but that of the Father, will be carried out, and 
with that he is content. 

37. Kal épyerac— and he comes. Jesus is not concerned about 
himself alone in this critical hour, but about his disciples as well. 
And so he interrupts even this agony of prayer, in order to see 
after their watchfulness. This is the one attitude of mind neces- 
sary in them from this time on,—see his prophetic discourse, 
ch. 13,— and now, in the crisis of his fate and theirs, he is 
anxious to impress the lesson on them. He has just predicted 
that they will desert him, and that Simon will deny him this very 
night. But this prediction, like all prediction, is intended to 
avert whatever evil it foretells. If it could only become a warning 
to them, they would be aroused past all danger of sleeping, and 
might have watched past all danger of desertion and denial. 

38. ypnyopeire Kal mpocedyecbe, iva py edXOnTe cis weLpacpov '— 
watch and pray, that you come not into temptation. In v.™, he has 
enjoined watching on them in connection with his own awful sor- 
row. Now, without emphasizing the change, he enjoins it as 
necessary for themselves. And so, now he adds prayer, and 
makes the object of both to be, that they enter not into tempta- 
tion. The temptation is located not in external conditions, which 
constitute only a trial or test, but in the internal conditions, the 
evil desires of the heart, the weakness of the flesh. The outward 
attack on their steadfastness was right on them, and was not to be 
averted. They were to pray that this might not be an occasion 
of inward weakness, which would lead them into sin. To per 





1 wetpagudv is a Biblical word. 
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rvevpa tpoOvpov, 4 de cap acdevns — The spirit ts willing, but the 
flesh ts weak. ‘The wvetpa and the capé are not contrasted else- 
where in this Gospel, nor in the teachings of Jesus. ‘They denote 
the two extremes of human nature, zvevua being the highest word 
used to describe the spiritual part of man, and hence, where dis- 
tinctions are made within the soul itself, being the word used to 
denote the higher part ; and capé being used to denote the animal 
nature with its passions, and hence everything that belongs to the 
lower nature, everything that is debased and weak, whether pro- 
ceeding from the flesh or not. The two terms cover much the 
same ground in this popular use as our terms /igher and lower 
nature. Jesus is not pleading this as an excuse for his disciples’ 
sleepfulness, but as a reason why they should watch and pray. 
The spirit is tpo6vpov, eager, ready, to Stand by me, even to death, 
as you have just shown in your protestations; but the flesh is 
weak, the lower nature fears death and danger, and that exposes 
you to temptation. 


€XOnre, instead of eloéXOnTe, enter, Tisch. WH. 8* B 346, one ms. Lat. 
Vet. 


39. rov aitov Adyov — the same word. Xoyov is used here col- 
lectively of the language used by Jesus in his prayer. Mt. 
changes the prayer here, making it one of submission. /avher, 
if it ts not possible that this cup pass from me, except I drink tt, 
thy will be done. 

40. kal madw €AOwv evpev aditods Kabevdovtas* Hoav yap av’Tay ot 
6pOarpot KataBapvvopevor'—and again, having come, he found 
them sleeping; for their eyes were (being) weighed down. The 
present part, xaraBapvvopuevor denotes the process, not the com- 
pleted state. kai ov« ydeccayv—this belongs with the principal 
clause, not with the subordinate introduced by yap. He found 
them sleeping ; for their eyes were heavy; and they knew not what 
to reply to him. So in the AV. and the RV., though the Greek is 
pointed the other way. Both their shame and their drowsiness 
would make them dumb. 


KkaTaBapuvouevor, instead of BeBapnuévor, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. s¢ 
ABKLNU AII* 1, 11, 13, 69, 106. 


41. xafevdere TO AoTOV K. dvarravecbe — sleep on now, and rest. 
This is a free, but not at all a bad translation. Ow expresses 
very well the meaning of the pres. imp., which does not command 
the beginning of an action, but the continuance of an action 
already begun. 706 Aourov means the rest of the time, and is con- 
trasted with the preceding time, when he has bidden them keep - 
awake. Vow is thus not a bad translation of it. As for the feel- 





1 xataBapuvopyevo: is found only here in the N.T., and is rare in Greek writers. 
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ing with which Jesus would say this, it is impossible to keep out 
of it a certain kind of sad bitterness. améyec —7¢ 7s enough. This 
meaning is found in only one, possibly two other passages. But 
the other meaning, ¢o de distanté, is always used with some measure 
of distance. Morison supposes that the English version dates 
from the Vulgate, and that most everybody who has adopted it, 
has taken it from the Latin without much thought. But where 
did the Vulg. get it, and how does it happen that a mere hit, like 
that, should be justified by two recondite passages? It is shown 
to be a meaning of the word, it fits here, and it does not have 
against it the objection that Morison’s own translation has. This 
apparently abrupt disturbance of their sleep after he had just told 
them to sleep, would imply that there was some time between it 
and that permission. 7\Oev 7 wpa— literally, the hour came. The 
hour is that of the delivering up of the Son of Man, the announce- 
ment of which immediately follows. apadédora.—zs delivered 
up. The word for betrayal, zpod:ddvat, is not used anywhere in 
connection with this event. tov apaptwrAav — the sinners. The 
article denotes the class, not individuals of the class. The signal 
thing about the career of Jesus had been his non-assumption of 
the power associated with his position, while yet he claimed to be 
the Messianic king; not simply a king, but the ideal king. And 
it seemed to be a sufficient answer to his claims to be a king, 
that he was not a king. But so far, he had at least kept out of 
the hands of his enemies, owing to their fear of the people and of 
Jesus’ influence over them. Now, the crisis of his fate had come ; 
the hour had struck ; and the Son of Man, personating as he does 
in the prophecy, the kingdom of the saints of the Most High, an 
everlasting kingdom, and an endless dominion, is actually to be 
delivered up into the hands of the opposing party, the sinners. 
To our ears, it has a familiar sound, and we are accustomed to 
the whole train of ideas associated with it. But to the disciples, 
it must have sounded like the stroke of doom. And Jesus does 
not even try to escape it; he goes forth to meet his fate. 


CAPTURE OF JESUS BY AN IRREGULAR FORCE 
SENT OUT BY THE SANHEDRIM, PILOTED BY 
JUDAS ISCARIOT 


43-52. The party that captured Jesus ts represented as a 
crowd from the Sanhedrim armed with swords and clubs. 
Judas had given them a sign by which they would recognize 











1 Thay.-Grm. Lex. 
2 The pres. used to denote a certain future event. In this case, it is actually 
beginning with the advent of his captors, v.8. 
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Jesus, arranging that the one to whom he gave the kiss of 
salutation they were to take and hold fast. This meant 
simply that the one whom he saluted as master was the 
leader whom they were sent out to capture, and this pro- 
gramme was carried out. One of the disciples (John says, 
Peter), not yet convinced that all was lost, and carrying out 
iis purpose to die with his lord, if necessary, drew his 
sword, and with a random blow cut off the ear of the high 
priest's servant. But Jesus says to his captors, Why do 
you use force against me, as if I were a highwayman? 
Why did you not take me quietly when I was teaching 
every day in the temple? But this treatment of me asa 
malefactor is only a fulfilment of the fate marked out for 
me by the Scriptures. Az this, the disciples, seeing that 
Jesus does not mean to defend himself, and in that the 
destruction of all their hopes, forsook him and fled. One, 
however, a young man, who had been roused from his bed 
by the tumult, and had thrown a sheet about him, was taken 
by them, and escaped only by leaving the sheet in their 
hands. 


43. kai evOus, ére adtod adodvTos, Tapayivera 'Tovdas (6 “IoKapi- 
wTns), eis TOV dwdeKa, Kal eT aiTod dxAos peTa paxatpov Kat Evov, 
Tapa TOV apXlepewv Kal TOV ypappatewy Kal (TOY) rpecBuTépwv — 
And immediately, while he was still speaking, there comes a crowd 
with swords and clubs, from the chief priests, and the scribes, and 
(the) elders. 


Insert 6 “Icxapiwrns after “Iovdas, Tisch. (Treg.) ADKMUW? II Latt. 
Syrr. Omit wv, being, after eis, ove, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. s ABCDKLN 
SUW? II Latt. Egyptt. Pesh. Omit rodvs, great, after dxXos, crowd, Tisch. 
Treg. (Treg. marg.) WH. RV. 8 BL 13, 69, mess. of Latt. Egyptt. Pesh. 
Omit r@v, the, before mpecBurépwr, elders, Tisch. s* AU 1, 69, I15, 131, 
251, 282, 346, Orig. 


els Tov OWdexa— one of the twelve. This is repeated from v.", 
to keep this tragic element of the situation before us. dyAos — 
a crowd. The apprehending force is shown by this word 6xAos 
to have been of the nature of a mob, an irregular and unorganized 
force. J. 18°, on the contrary, says that it was the ozetpa, the 
Roman cohort, or a detachment representing it, under the com- 
mand of the chiliarch, its commanding officer, together with the 
official attendants of the Sanhedrim. dpyepewy . . . ypappatéewv 

T 
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. mpecButépwv — chief priests, scribes, elders. This is the com- 
plete designation of the Sanhedrim by the classes composing it. 

44. oiWwonuov'—a sign between them, a concerted signal. The 
need of this does not appear, as Jesus was a well-known figure. 
But in the darkness and confusion, there was the possibility of 
escape, and there was an evident desire to make everything sure. 
ov av diAnow — This sign given by Judas had nothing unusual 
about it, but was the ordinary form of salute. xpatyoare aitov x. 
amayere aspadws — These directions were given by Judas to the 
crowd of which he had constituted himself the leader. dodadds 
— securely, giving no chance for escape. Judas, having once 
entered into this affair, did not want a fiasco made of it. The 
motives of Judas in this extraordinary treachery are difficult to 
understand. In judging of them, we have to remember that he 
was one of the twelve chosen by Jesus to be his most intimate 
companions, and we must not undervalue that choice by ascribing 
to Judas motives of such utter and irredeemable vileness as would 
make him an impossible companion for any decent person. It 
may be that he had for his purpose in this extraordinary move to 
force Jesus to assume the offensive against his enemies. ‘This is, 
at least, vastly more probable than the mercenary motive hinted 
at in the Fourth Gospel. But, whatever his motive, whether he 
actually turned against Jesus, or only seemed to, in order to 
compel him to assume his power, he would want to make sure 
that his plan succeeded. 


amdyere, instead of draydyere, Tisch. Treg. WH. 8 BDL 28, 40, 69. 


45. €\wv . . . tpoceAOwy — having come, he came up to. The 
first of these participles denotes an act precedent to that of the 
principal verb and the other participle taken together.? kate- 
pirnoey — he kissed. ‘The prep. denotes a certain profuseness in 
the act.’ 

46. Oi d€ éreBaday Tas xeipas atto@— And they laid their hands 
on him. 

éméBaday, instead of -Nov, Tisch. WH. s B. ras yetpas a’r@, instead of 
ém’ avrov Tas xelpas avT@y, Tisch. Treg. WH. x¢ BDL 1, 11, 13, 69, 118, 
346, mss. Lat. Vet. 


47. Eis de. Itis probable that the numeral is used here, as it is 
commonly, to call attention to the number, not like the indefinite 
tus. The probability of this is increased if tes is retained in the 
text. Only one of the disciples resorted to this extreme action, 
involving, as it did, a certain courage, and also blindness. There 
was in it also an element of tentativeness, an initiative, in which 
all the prejudices of the disciples pointed to success, but in which 
the words of the Master must have raised bewilderment and doubt. 





1 A word belonging to Biblical Greek. 2 Win. 45, 34. 3 Thay.-Grm. Lex, 
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Lk. 22 says that the disciples generally asked if they should 
strike with the sword, and that one of them, without waiting for 
an answer, sought to precipitate matters by taking the offensive. 
J. 18" gives the name, Simon Peter, and the incident is entirely 
characteristic. He also names the servant, Malchus. Lk. 227 
adds the interesting fact, that Jesus healed the man. 


Omit tus, a certain, after els, one, Treg. (WH.) 8 ALM, mss. Lat. Vet. 
Egyptt. Harcl. a7rdpiov, instead of @rlov, Tisch. Treg. WH.» BD 1, Harcl. 
marg. 


48. Anornv—a highwayman. The word for thief is xXérrns. 
Force would be unnecessary in capturing a mere thief. Jesus 
mildly resents the idea of lawlessness, implied in sending out an 
armed force to capture him. He is no highwayman, prepared to 
resist the law that he has violated. 


e&jOare, instead of €&jOere, Tisch. Treg. WH. 8 BD 1, Harcl. marg. 


49. kal?’ jpépav nunv mpods twas év TO tepo didacxwyv— Tl was 
daily with you in the temple teaching. ‘This protests against the 
secrecy which they have used in his arrest. There is in it again, 
the idea that they have a dangerous character to deal with. He 
had not sought to hide himself, nor to cover up his teachings. 
He had mingled with them daily, and taught in the temple. He 
implies that there must be some secret reason, involving the weak- 
ness of their cause, not of his, for their proceeding against him 
with both force and secrecy. dAd’ iva tAnpwhoow at ypadal — 
The Scriptures that would be fulfilled in this instance were those 
that presaged his treatment as a malefactor, e.g. Is. 53°*'*. Our 
Lord must have entered very deeply into the inner meaning and 
heart of the Scriptures, to find them presaging his fate ; just as 
the Scriptures themselves nowhere vindicate their inspired quality 
as in that presentiment. 

50. kal apevtes aitov Epvyov wavtes — They had stood by him 
until his words and acts made it evident that Jesus was committed 
to a policy of non-resistance. After that, to stay was simply to 
involve themselves in his fate, and for that, not courage, but faith 
was lacking. ‘This is the explanation of their conduct during this 
crisis ; their faith had suffered an eclipse. ‘To the rest of the 
Jews, his non-resistance and the failure of heaven to interfere in 
his behalf were conclusive proof of the falseness of his Messianic 
claim. To the disciples, whose simpler and less sophisticated 
mind was deeply impressed with the varied proof of greatness 
afforded in their intimate association with him, but who had the 
same Jewish ideas of the Messiah, these untoward events were an 
occasion of profound doubt and perplexity, but not of actual un- 
belief. But doubt removes courage; the disciples fled because 
their faith wavered. 
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51. veavicxos tls ovvnKoXovler—a certain young man accom- 
panied him. This is a singular episode in the tragedy of our 
Lord’s betrayal, and it is still more singular that it should have 
found its way into the account, forming, as it does, a picturesque 
incident, but not an essential of the event. The linen cloth was 
a sheet which he had thrown around him, when he got out of his 
bed, probably aroused by the stir which the crowd made when it 
passed by his house. Evidently he was a disciple, but his hasty 
dress shows that he was not one of the twelve. The failure to 
mention his name does not show that it was unknown to Mk.; see 
v.”, Rather, this, together with the mention of an event otherwise 
so trivial, might easily point to Mk. himself as the person. 


veavloxos Tus, instead of els Tis veavloxos, Treg. WH. RV. 8 BCDL, mess, 
Lat. Vet. Vulg. Egyptt. Pesh. cuvnkodovde:, accompanied, instead of nKodod- 
Ge, followed, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. 8 BCL. 


52. kai kparovow avtov’ 6 O€ Katadiriv THY odova yupvos Epuyev 
—and they seize him; but he, having left the linen cloth, fled 
naked. 


Omit of veavloxo., the young men, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. s BC* DLA, 
mss. Lat. Vet. Vulg. Memph. Pesh. Omit dam’ aira&v, from them, Tisch. 
Treg. (Treg. marg.) WH. RV. 8 BCL, two mss. Lat. Vet. Egyptt. Pesh. 


JESUS BEFORE THE SANHEDRIM 


53-65. Jesus ts carried before the Sanhedrim, who ex 
amine him in regard to his standing before Jewish law. 
This is necessary in order to vindicate their procedure as a 
national tribunal. But in this examination, they proceed as 
a prosecuting body, seeking testimony by which they may put 
him to death, instead of sitting as judges on the question of 
his guilt. They found, however, only false witness, and 
that not self-consistent, to the effect that he had threatened 
to destroy the temple built with hands, and to build another 
in three days, without hands. The first part of this was 
the only one containing any offensive matter, and that was 
false. The high priest then questioned Jesus in regard to 
this testimony, and Jesus by his stlence implied that there 
was nothing to answer. Then the high priest asks him 
directly if he is the Messiah, which ts the real question at 
issue. Jesus sees in this a question which he has no destre 
to evade, the matter about which he wants no mistake nor 
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doubt, especially before the highest tribunal, and he answers, 
Iam. He prophesies also that they will see the Son of 
Man occupying the position of Divine vicegerent, and exer- 
cising his authority here on earth. This 1s taken as con- 
victing him of blasphemy out of his own mouth, and he is 
condemned guilty of this capital crime. Then they begin 
to abuse him, spitting on him, and casting ridicule on his 
prophetic claims by vailing his face, and then after buffeting 
hii, saying, Prophesy, who struck you. J/eantime, while 
this sorry business ts going on, Peter, not wishing to identify 
himself with his Master, and yet unwilling to remain 
zgnorant of his fate, seats himself in the court with the 
under-officers of the Sanhedrim. 


53. tov apxepea — the high priest, who was ex-officio the pres- 
ident of the Sanhedrim. Mt. gives us the name of the high 
priest, viz. Caiaphas.’ J. tells us of a preliminary examination 
before Annas, the father-in-law of Caiaphas, for which the Synop- 
tics leave no room, and with which it is difficult to keep the con- 
sistency of John’s account.’ ot dpyiepets k. ot mperBiTepo k. ot 
ypapparets — These were the three classes composing the Sanhe- 
drim. ‘This trial of Jesus before the Sanhedrim as the judicial 
body of the nation, was to ascertain his guilt under the law of the 
land. Probably, that would not be enough to procure his condem- 
nation before the Roman procurator, who would not be likely to 
put him to death except for some offence against the imperial 
government. But they knew that they would not be justified 
before the nation for procuring his death, unless they could find 
him guilty of some capital sin against the Jewish law. This meet- 
ing of the Sanhedrim must have been arranged in expectation of 
Jesus’ arrest. 


Omit air, to him, after cvvépxovtat, gather, Tisch. (Treg. marvg.) WH. 
x DL A 13, 64, 69, 124, 346, Latt. Memph. 


54. d7d paxpobev® ews eow, eis THY avAnv—literally, as far as 
inside, into the court. It seems better here to retain the proper 
meaning of atAjv, viz. the open space, enclosed by the walls of 
the palace, the court, though it probably has the meaning /a/ace 
in some places.* trnperav — the attendants, or officials of the 
Sanhedrim, like the Roman lictors, or our sergeants-at-arms, or 
doorkeepers. pos to pds — at the light of the fire. RV. Pos- 


I Mt. 2657, 2 J. 1818.24, 3 On the pleonastic use of the prep., see Win, 65, 2, 
4 Mt. 263.58 Mk. 1516 Lk. 1121 J. 1815, 
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sibly, the light, instead of the fire itself, is named, because it calls 
attention to the fact that Peter was in sight, not hid away in the 
darkness. 

55. elntovy paptupiav.. . eis TO Oavataoar — sought witness... 
to puthim to death. ‘hey did not act as judges, but having formed 
the purpose to put him to death, they sought witness against him. 
Nominally, they were judges ; really, they were prosecutors.’ 

56. 7oAXol yap eWevdopaptipovyv — for many bore false witness. 
This confirms the statement that they found no witness to put him 
to death. Such testimony, z.e. as would answer their purpose, 
since, though many bore false witness, their testimony did not 
agree. 

58. “Ey® xatadvow tov vaov Tovtov, etc.—TZ will destroy this 
temple made with hands, and after three days I will build another 
without hanés ‘The nearest approach to this is found in J. 2”, 
“ Destroy this temple, and in three days I will raise it.’ This 
omits the only damaging part of the testimony, the “ Z w2// destroy 
this temple.” axeiporoinrov® — not made with hands. 


WH. has the singular reading dvacrjcw, [ will raise another not made 
with hands. It is found in D and four mss. Lat. Vet. 


59. Kal ovoe ovTws — and not even so, implying that this was the 
nearest approach to definite and consistent testimony that they 
found, but that even in this, the testimony of different witnesses 
disagreed in essential particulars. Mk. calls it pevdouaprupia, but 
evidently in the sense that it misrepresented a saying of Jesus, not 
that there was no such saying. According to Mt., there were two 
witnesses who testified to this. 

60. Failing to find testimony, the high priest proceeds to ques- 
tion Jesus, as if the testimony itself had been of such a nature as 
to require an answer from him. The silence of Jesus is due to 
this fact. It is as much as to say, ‘There is nothing to answer.” 


Omit 76 before pwécov, midst, Tisch. Treg. WH. and about everything, 
except DM Memph.  ovx dzexplvaro ovdév, instead of ovdév amexpivaro, 
Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. 8 BCL 33, Egyptt. 


The high priest then puts a leading question, seeking to make 
Jesus criminate himself. And the question is put in the form ex- 
pecting assent, Zhou art, art thou? 6 vids tod etdoyntov — the 
Son of the blessed. This addition to the simple 6 Xpuoros, the 
Messiah, is intended to bring out the solemnity of the claim, and 
thus the blasphemy that would be involved in the false claim. It 
was not something added to the claim of Messiahship by Jesus, 
involving blasphemy, whereas the claim of Messiahship by itself 
would not involve that: but it was a legitimate part of the Jewish 
description of the Messiah. evAoyyros is not found elsewhere in 





1 See v.1. 2 A word found only in the N.T. 
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the N.T., except as a predicate of @eés in doxologies. It means 
the one who is worshipped. 

62. Now, the high priest gets an answer. The time has come 
for Jesus to make his confession before the highest tribunal of the 
nation. To be silent now would wear the look of abdicating his 
claim at the critical moment of his life. And he proceeds to add 
to it even more of august and solemn circumstance than the high 
priest had maliciously invested it with. xk. opecOe +. vidv— And 
you will see the Son of Man seated on the right hand of power, 
and coming with the clouds of heaven. He cites here again the 
language of Dan. 7°, applying it to himself. It is as if he had 
said, you will see fulfilled in me the most august of the Messianic 
prophecies. kaOnpevov éx deiav Hs dvvapews — Occupying, z.e. the 
throne of God’s vicegerent, the position next to the throne itself. 
This again is a legitimate part of the Messianic claim, according 
to Jewish expectation, but it shows, as the language of the High 
Priest had done, the blasphemy of a false claim. In the mouth 
of Jesus, it denotes the place that he was to occupy in heaven. 
Mt. adds, dw dpti, from this very time on, and Lk. a6 tov viv, 
Jrom now on, and with this addition, it points evidently to the 
earthly evidences of this heavenly power. They were to see with 
their own eyes the advancing kingdom of the Son of Man in the 
world. With this limitation of time, the language cannot refer to 
what was to take place at the end of the world, but to what was 
to take place continually in the world from that time on. It was 
to become immediately the scene of the Messianic kingdom, in 
which the Son of Man was to rule over its affairs from his throne 
in heaven. k. €pxomevov pera Tov vepedXdv. See on 13”. This 
denotes more specifically the intervention of the Son of Man, the 
Messianic King, in the affairs of the world. The whole statement 
means, in connection with Jesus’ confession of the Messianic claim, 
that they would see him exercising the Messianic power. 

63. duappygas tr. yit@vas — having rent his garments. ywtadvas 
is used here of garments in general, not restricted to inner gar- 
ments. Mt. says iwaria (26"). 

G4. yKovoate tT. BAaodhynpias — you heard the blasphemy. The 
blasphemy did not consist in the terms in which he claimed the 
Messianic dignity, since he used simply the language of prophecy, 
but in what the high priest considered to be his false claim to so 
august a position. évoyov Oavatov — liable to (the punishment of ) 
death. ‘Vhe high priest has named the crime of which they find 
him guilty under the Jewish law. This is the penalty of that 
crime of blasphemy. 

65. Kai ypéavrd ties euntvev aito— And some began to spit on 
him. Lk. says, those who held him. But he puts this in another 





1 Lk, 2268, 
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place. According to him, the Sanhedrim did not assemble till 
the next morning, and this reviling was done by those who held 
Jesus in custody during the interval. Wpodyrevoov — Prophesy. 
The subject of prophecy was to be, who smote him.’ ot tarnpérat 
— the attendants, the officers of the Sanhedrim.” — pariopacw atrov 
é\aBov — received him with blows. ‘Vhis marks the end of the 
present procedure before the Sanhedrim, when he would be 
turned over to the officials for custody. And this is the reception 
which they gave him. 


@\aBoy, instead of €BadXoy, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. 8 ABCIKLNSV TAIL 
DG 1, 13, 69, Memph. Harcl. éAduBavov. 


PETER’S DENIAL 


66-72. While the trial is going on, Peter ts at the fire in 
the court of the palace. One of the matd-servants of the 
high priest sees him there, and charges him with being a 
follower of Jesus. Peter dentes tt, and pretends not even 
to understand what she says. But he sees that the situation 
ts becoming dangerous, and goes out into the vestibule, lead- 
ing from the court into the street, when a cock crowed. 
There the servant repeats her charge, and Peter his dental, 
Finally, after a short time, the bystanders detect the Galilean 
burr in Peter's speech, and renew the charge. Then Peter 
begins to protest with oaths that he does not know whom - 
they ave talking about. It ts the third dental, and the cock 
crowed a second time, which brought to his mind Jesus’ 
warning, and having thought on it, Peter wept. 


67. Kal od peta rod Nalapynvod 7o6a tov “Incot — You too were 
with the Nazarene, Jesus. «ai adds ov to the rest of the disciples, 
who have kept away from the place of danger. You too, who take 
your place so boldly here. The position of Nagapyyvov, and its 
separation from rov “Inoot, makes it emphatic. Zhe MVazarene 
concentrates in itself their notion of the absurdity of his claim. 


hoba Tod “Inood, instead of "Incod Foba, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. BCL. 
Also x D A Latt. Syrr. insert rot before *Ingov. 


68. ote oida ovTe éexiotrapar—T neither know, nor understand 
what you say. Peter makes his denial as explicit as possible. It 





1 Mt. 2668 Lk, 2264, 2 See on v.54, 
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is a denial of all knowledge, or even understanding of what, the 
woman is saying. poavAwv'—the vestibule, or covered way, 
leading from the street into the inner court. kal ddextwp epwvnce 
—and a cock crowed, not the cock. 


oure . .. ovre, instead of ovx .. . o¥dé, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. 8 BDL, mss. 
Lat. Vet. Vulg. Egyptt. Omit cat ddéxtwp épwvyce, and a cock crowed, 
WH. RV. marg. & BL, one ms. Lat. Vet. Memph. 


69. Kal 7 maidicxy—and the maid, the same who had made 
the former charge. Mt. 26 says dAAn, another maid. L. 22° 
Says €repos, another man. J. 18” says eXeyov, they said. 


Tots mapecT@o.v, instead of trots mapeornkdc.v, Tisch. Treg. WH. & 
BCIKL AII*. 


70. npvetro— denied. Mt. says pera dpxov, with an oath. The 
answer of Peter varies also in the several accounts. pera pixpov 
—L. says ducracns woel wpas pias, about one hour having inter- 
vened, J. says that the person making this third charge was a 
kinsman of Malchus, whose ear Peter had cut off at the arrest, 
and that he asks i he did not see Peter with Jesus in the orchard. 
The Synoptists agree in their account of this charge, all of them 
inserting dAnBas, Verily (L. ém aAnOetas), and giving substantially 
the same reason, viz. that he was a Galilean. Mt. adds, 7 Aadta 
cov OnAov oe rovei — thy speech makes thee known. ‘The best texts 
omit these words in Mk. 


Omit kal 7 Nadiad cov duoid fer, and your speech is Hee Tisch. Treg. WH. 
RV. x BCDL 1, 118, 209, mss. Lat. Vet. Egyptt. 


71. dvabepatilew — to curse.” It does not denote, any more 
than 6pviva, vulgar swearing, but the imprecation of divine pen- 
alties on the person, if he does not speak the truth. 


éuvivat, instead of duvivery, Tisch. Treg. WH. BEHLSUVX I. 


72. Kat eiOis ex devrepov ddéextwp epovnoe — And immediately, a 
second time, a cock crowed. To pnya os*— the word, how. xk. ém- 
Badwv éxrAXave— and having thought on tt, he began to weep. This 
meaning of the participle is clearly established now, and it is 
clearly the best rendering, if allowable.* The impf. denotes the 
act in its inception, he began to weep. Peter had lost his faith 
for the time, but that was no reason why he should lose his cour- 
age and honesty. But his courage was supported by his faith, 
and fell with it. Why should he run any risks for a hope that 
had failed him? This was his thought while he was under press- 





1 A rare word, found in the N.T. only here. 

2A purely Biblical and ecclesiastical word, found in the N.T. only here, and 
Acts 2312. 14. 21, 3 See Thay. -Grm, Lex. as, 1.6. 

4 See Morison for best statement of different views. 
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ure. But now he remembers the warning of Jesus, and with it 
recalls all that Jesus had been to him, whatever might become of 
the hope that they had all associated with him, and he weeps over 
his own baseness. But he does not take back his denial. 


TO phua ws, instead of rod pyuatos ot, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. s ABCL A 
Egyptt. Insert ev@ds before é« devrépov, Tisch. Treg. (Treg. marg.) WH. 
RV. 8 BDGL 13, 69, 124, 346, Latt. Pesh. 


JESUS BEFORE PILATE 


XV. 1-15. The Sanhedrim have found in Jesus’ claim to 
be the Messiah a basis of procedure against him under 
Jewish law. The claim they judged to be blasphemy. It 
appears now that they made use of the same before Pilate. 
For the first question that Pilate asks 1s whether Jesus ts 
king of the Jews, evidently reflecting in this the charge on 
which Jesus has been brought to him. Jesus assents to this, 
but Pilate ts well enough informed about the affairs of his 
province to know that the claim as made by Jesus does not 
amount to treason, and involves no harm to the state. Other 
wise, the case would have been complete. The chief priests, 
seeing that it ts not, proceed to make various charges, to 
which Jesus makes no reply. Just how the next step ts 
brought about we are not told, but probably tt ts a device of 
Pilate’s to use the sympathy of the people against the malice 
of the authorities, and so justify himself in releasing Jesus. 
In a case like this, tt would be the policy of the empire not 
only to decide the question on tts merits, but to conciliate the 
people. At any rate, the question of releasing to the people 
a political prisoner being brought up, he asks them tf he 
shall release to them the king of the Jews. But the chief 
priests, knowing that the hope of the people had been for a 
political Messiah, and that Jesus had disappointed that hope, 
found it easy to stir up the crowd to demand the release of 
Barabbas, who had been in a political plot, and even the 
crucifixion of Jesus. And Pilate following the Roman 
policy, acceded to their demand. 
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1. Kai et&is tpwt cupBovrALov érousacavtes — And immediately 
in the morning, having made ready a concerted plan of action. It 
is evident that their formal procedure had been the night before, 
resulting in the condemnation of Jesus, 14. On the contrary, 
_ this morning meeting was an informal gathering to decide on a 
plan of action before Pilate. ovpPovdAov with érouudlecy denotes 
not a consultation, but the result of the consultation, a concerted 
plan of action.!. This is the reverse of Jewish legal process, which 
would have allowed the informal gathering at night, but a judicial 
procedure only during the day.” Lk. makes this trial in the morn- 
ing to be the one in which they extract from Jesus the confession 
that he is the Messiah. In fact, in Mt. and Mk. the trial of Jesus 
before the Sanhedrim is at night, in Lk., on the contrary, it is in 
the morning.’ x. dAov To cuvvedpov — The AV. translates here so 
as to make these words a part of those dependent on pera, weth. 
But they belong with of dpyepets. The RV. translates properly ; 
The chief priests with the elders and scribes, and all the council. 
to IAatw — this is the first time that Pilate has been mentioned 
in Mt. or Mk. Lk. tells us that he was procurator of Judza at the 
time that John the Baptist began his work,‘ and we know from 
other sources that he had been procurator for three years at that 
time. Judzea had been a part of the Roman province of Syria since 
A.D. 6, and was governed by a Roman procurator, whose residence 
was Ceesarea. Pilate was sixth in the line of these. His presence 
at Jerusalem was on account of the Passover, and the danger of 
disturbance owing to the influx of Jews at the feast. 


Omit éri 76 before mpwt, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. s BCDL 46, mss. Lat. 
Vet. Egyptt. érowudcarres, instead of mojoavtes, Tisch. WH. marg. 8 CL. 
Internal evidence favors this more difficult reading. 


2. av ci 6 Baotreds Tov lovdalwy ; — Art thou the king of the Jews ? 
The pronoun is emphatic, and probably disdainful. Pilate ridicules 
the charge. 30 X€yers — Thou sayest. A Jewish form of assent. 
In Lk. 22”, this formula is treated by the Sanhedrim as assent- 
ing to their questions. And in Mk. 14, éyw eius is given as the 
equivalent of od efas in Mt. 26%. Nevertheless, the ore éyw eiue 
of Lk. 22”, and Jn. 18%, dru BactAevs eit, show that it is not the 
same as if he had merely assented, that the form of assent is such 
as to admit of adjuncts inappropriate to mere ordinary assent. 
On the other hand, it does not seem in any of the N.T. passages 
quoted to differ essentially from assent.? Here, as in the trial 
before the Sanhedrim, this is the one question that Jesus answers. 
It is the only question on which his own testimony is important, 
and absolutely necessary. Left to the testimony of others, and of 





1 See Holtzmann. 2 See Edersheim, Life of Jesus, I1. ch. 13, 3. 
3 Lk, 2266-71, 4Lk. 31. 5 See Thayer, Art. in Fournal Bid, Lit, 1894. 
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his own life, this essential thing, which is the key to the whole 
situation, would be subject to the ridicule with which Pilate treats 
it. In spite of all appearances to the contrary, he says, J am 
King. It is another and entirely different question, whether his 
kingship interfered with the State, and so made him amenable to 
its law. And just because that question would have to receive a 
negative answer, and so would seem to deny kingship in any ac- 
cepted sense, he had to affirm that claim. 


aiT@ déyer, instead of eirev adr, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. s BCD Memph. 
I, 127, 209, 258, read Néyer adr. 


3. Kai xatyyopovv abrod of apxiepets roAAa — And the chief priests 
brought many accusations against him. ‘This was evidently because 
Pilate was not convinced by their statement that he claimed to be 
a king. Under the Roman system, the governor of a province 
was supposed to keep the central government informed of what- 
ever was going on in his jurisdiction, and this system was so per- 
fected that there would be little chance for a work like that of 
Jesus to go on without the cognizance of the Roman deputies. 
Pilate’s whole attitude shows that he understood the case, so that 
he was not alarmed by a charge, which in any other circumstances 
he could not have treated so cavalierly. Lk. tells us something 
about these charges.’ Of course, the principal one was his claim 
to be a king, the Messianic King, which Jesus admits. To this 
they added that he stirs up the people, and forbids to pay tribute 
to Cesar. ‘This is what is needed to give a treasonable character 
to the main charge. If these acts could be proved, they would 
be overt acts of treason. And the fact that Pilate pays so little 
attention to them, and does not treat Jesus’ silence in face of them 
as an evidence of guilt, proves conclusively that he understood 
the facts. 

4. érypwta atrov, (A€yov «. . . Oda Gov KaTnyopotow — asked 
him, (saying) ... how many charges they bring against you. 


érnpwra, instead of -rncev, Tisch. Treg. WH. BU 13, 33, 69, 124, two 
mss. Lat. Vet. Harcl. marg. Omit A\éywr, Tisch. (WH.) &* 1, 209, one 
ms. Lat. Vet. Theb. karnyopoto.y, instead of karauaprupotouy, bear witness 
against, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. s BCD 1, Latt. Memph. 


ovKEeTL ovdey arekptOn — no longer answered anything ; viz. after 
the first question. Jesus’ silence is due to the fact that his life is 
a sufficient answer to these charges. The fact of his kingship 
would seem to men to be denied or rendered doubtful by the 
events of his life, and to that, therefore, he needed to testify. But 
as to these questions, involving the interference of his kingdom 


1Lk. 25, 
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with the State the facts were enough. And Jesus knew, moreover, 
that Pilate was cognizant of these facts. As to stirring up the 
people, he had done just the opposite, he had repressed them, 
and one of the significant facts given to us in the Synoptists is his 
wise silence in regard to his Messianic claim, lest the people 
should be stirred up by false hopes. And as to forbidding the 
payment of tribute to Czesar, he had, instead, commanded it. 
That is, he had used his authority to enforce that of the State, 
not to overthrow it. Pilate’s course throughout shows that he 
appreciated the situation, and that at no time in the trial did he 
consider the charges against Jesus of any weight whatever. @av- 
patey — No wonder that Pilate wondered. It is one of the places 
where the heavenly way seems not only unaccountable to men, 
but also somehow admirable. The Sanhedrim, knowing that they 
were weak on the side of facts, added to these protestations and 
clamor, and wily personal appeal, intent only on carrying their 
point. Jesus, strong in his innocence, brings no pressure to bear, 
beyond that of simply the facts, which he allows to do all the 
talking for him. There is no doubt which method secures im- 
mediate ends in this world. Jesus says about the men who use the 
worldly way, Verily 7 say unto you, they have their reward. But 
neither is there any doubt which secures large ends, and wins in 
the long run. It is not only the truth, but the method of truth 
that prevails at last.1 

6. Kara 8 €opriv ame&dvev — Now at the Feast he was in the 
habit of releasing. ‘The AV. obscures everything here. ‘This cus- 
tom is quite probable, and is in line with what we know of Roman 
policy. It was a part of the Roman administration of conquered 
provinces, a policy of conciliation. But there is no mention of it 
elsewhere. 


dv mapyTodrto, instead of dvrep yrodvTo, Tisch. Treg. marg. WH. RV. 
RAB *. 


7. otaciotov ... otradce.—insurgents ... insurrection. These 
words tell the story of Barabbas. He was just what the Jews ac- 
cused Jesus of being, a man who had raised a revolt against the 
Roman power. He was a political prisoner, and it was only such 
that the Jews would be interested to have released to them. 
Their interests and those of Rome were opposed, and a man who 
revolted against Rome was regarded as a patriot. The fact that 
they asked for Barabbas shows that they were insincere in bring- 
ing charges against Jesus. 


oTac.acT@y, instead of cvorac.actaey, fellow-insurgents, Tisch. Treg. 


WH. RV. s BCDK 1, 13, 69, Theb. 


1 Cf, Is. 537. 
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8. Kai avaBas 6 oxAos np£ato aitetobat, Kabws eroler avtots —and 
the crowd, having come up, began to ask (him to do) as he was 
wont to do for them. 


avaBas, instead of avaBonjoas, having cried out, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. 
x BD, mss. Lat. Vet. Vulg. Egyptt. Omit del, a/ways, Tisch. WH. RV. & 
B A Egyptt. 


9. Gé\eTe atoVow dpty Tov Bacrea Tov “lovdatwv — Do you wish 
me to release to you the king of the Jews? Pilate has been in- 
formed evidently by the chief priests, that it is the people them- 
selves who have invested Jesus with this title, on his entry into 
Jerusalem. And he uses the term here, expecting their sympathy.! 

10. dua POovov — on account of envy. He knew that it was the 
popularity of Jesus with the multitudes that had aroused the 
jealousy of the rulers against him, and he hoped that he could 
make use of that now to secure his release. 

11. ot 5€ dpxvepets dvéwercay Tov OxXov, iva padrXov Tov BapaBBav 
arodvon avtors — but the chief priests stirred up the multitude, that 
he should rather release Barabbas to them. ‘his was the first 
time in the life of Jesus that the people had turned against him. 
And while, of course, the fickleness of the crowd is always to be 
taken into account, there were other elements at work here, which 
made the people especially pliable. It was a case of regulars 
against an irregular, of priests against prophet, and popular pref- 
erence is always evenly balanced between these. But the great 
thing was the cruel disappointment of the people after the 
triumphal entry of Jesus into Jerusalem. He had raised their 
hopes to the highest pitch then, only to dash them to the ground 
again by his subsequent inaction and powerlessness. It was no 
use for them to ask for the release of a king who had just 
abdicated. 

12. é\eyev aitois, Ti otv (OéXere) zoinow (ov) A€yere Tov Bactr€a 
tov lovdatwv ;— said to them, What then shall I do (do you wish 
me to do) with him whom you call the king of the Jews 2? Or, What 
then do you tell me to do with the king of the Jews? The reading 
ov Ae€yere tT. Baotréa 7. lovdacwv so evidently preserves to us an 
element of the situation, which a copyist would not think of, that 
it is to be retained. The fact that it was the people themselves 
who had invested Jesus with this title Pilate would be certain to 
use here, so that the ov A€yere evidently belongs to this transaction. 
But it is just the thing that a copyist would lose sight of, as out of 
harmony with the present hostile attitude of the people. It is 
because Pilate remembered this, that he still hoped that he might 
find in the people, if not a demand for the release of Jesus, at 
least some manifestation of indifference that would show him that 


1So Weiss. 
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the cry for his death was not a popular demand, and then he could 
afford to go against the rulers. He was evidently determined to 
yield to nothing except popular pressure, and that he hoped Jesus’ 
previous popularity might avert. 


édeyev, instead of eiwev, Tisch. Treg. WH. BC Harcl. Omit 6édere, 
WH. RV. 8 BCD 1, 13, 33, 69, Egyptt. Omit ov before \éyere, WH. B. 
Omit ov Aéyere, Treg. (Treg. marg.) AD 1, 13, 69, 118, Latt. Theb. 


13. Sravpwoov aitroyv — Crucify him. An extreme probably to 
which they would not have gone except for the instigation of the 
‘ priests. But having lost their confidence in Jesus, they were 
ready to follow their accustomed leaders. 

14. Ti yap éxoinoev kaxov ; —Why, what evil did he do? Pilate 
still hoped that by this unanswerable question he might confuse 
the people, and stop their clamor. zepirods éxpatav — they cried 
vehemently. ‘The previous statement is, chey cried. Now, the cry 
becomes vehement. Pilate’s endeavor to check it only adds vehe- 
mence to it. 


mepioo@s, instead of mepiccorépws, more vehemently, Tisch. Treg. WH. 
RV. s ABCDGHKM ATI. 


This verse defines exactly the state of the case. Pilate insists 
so far that the people shall give him some ground for proceeding 
against Jesus, and even hints that he does not think that there is 
any good reason for it. That is, up to this point, he acts as the 
judge. The people, on the other hand, confess judgment by their 
refusal to answer Pilate’s question, implying that they have no 
case. And they fall back on popular clamor, simply reiterating 
their demand that Jesus be put to death. 


15. BovdAopevos TO 6XAW TO ikavov ToTa— wishing to satisfy 
the multitude. The AV., willing to content the people, is weak, 
especially in its translation of BovAcpevos. payeAXwoas *— hav- 
ing scourged him. ‘This was a part of the procedure in case of 
crucifixion, and whether its object was merciful or not, its effect 
was certainly to mitigate the slow torture of crucifixion, by hasten- 
ing death.® 


This statement of Pilate’s reason is again a reflection of the 
Roman policy in dealing with the provinces. As a matter of 
policy, — and this would be the Roman method of dealing with 








1 On this use of yép in questions, see Win. 53, 8c). The answer to the question 
in such cases is causal with reference to what precedes, here with reference to 
Sravpwoov avtov. 2 The Lat. verb flagellare. The Grk. verb is paoreydw. 

3 Edersheim, Life of Jesus, p. 579. 
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such a case, — there would be no reason against the crucifixion 
of Jesus, now that the people had joined hands with the rulers 
against him; whereas, the popular clamor would constitute a 
reason of state which Pilate, under the Roman policy, would be 
obliged to consider. Pilate, that is to say, lays aside judicial 
considerations, and deals with it as a matter of imperial policy. 
So, substantially, Mt. and Lk. According to J. the Jews returned 
to the political charge, and insisted on the treasonable nature of 
Jesus’ claim to be a king.'| The two accounts are inconsistent. 
According to one, the charges are given up. According to the 
other, while the attempt to prove them is given up, the political 
effect of them is insisted on, and it is this which turns the scale 
against Jesus. 


JESUS MOCKED BY THE ROMAN SOLDIERS 


16-21. Jesus ts delivered up to the Roman soldiers for 
the execution of the sentence against him. They have 
learned the nature of the charge against him, and proceed 
to make sport of tt. For this purpose they take him to the 
palace, and gather the whole cohort on duty in the city at 
the time. There they clothe him in mock purple, and put a 
crown made of the twigs of the thorn bush on his head, and 
pay him mock homage, saying “Hail, King of the Fews.” 
‘Then they put on him his own garments, and lead him out 
to the place of crucifixion. As Fesus has been exhausted 
by the scourging, they press into the service one Simon a 
Cyrenian, the father of Alexander and Rufus, — probably 
names that afterwards became familiar in the circle of 
disciples, —and make him carry the cross. 


16. tov yeudvos — the procurator. Properly, it is the title of 
the “legatus Ceesaris,” the governor of an imperial province. But 
in the N.T., it is used of the procurator, Grk. ézitpomos, dvocxntys, 
a subordinate officer of the province, who became practically the 
governor of the district of the larger province to which he was 
attached. Judeea, being part of the province of Syria, Pilate was 
properly procurator, or ézirporos, but the N.T. gives him the 


1 J, 1912-16, 
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title #ye~ev, which belongs strictly to the governor of the whole 
province.! 

gow THs atAns — within the palace, which is the residence of the 
procurator during his stay in Jerusalem. The explanatory clause, 
which is the pretorium, t.e. the residence of the Roman governor, 
makes that meaning certain here.” ozetpayv — this word is used 
exactly for the Roman cohort, or tenth part of a legion, number- 
ing six hundred men. It accords with this, that yAdapyos, tribune, 
is used in the N.T. to denote the commander of the ovetpa. 

17. évdidioxovow — they put on? moppipav — Mt. says xAapvda 
Koxkivynv — a scarlet cloak, and this is probably the more correct 
account, owing to the military use of the chlamys.* zop¢vpav 
represents the spirit of the act, to invest Jesus with the mock 
semblance of royalty: yAauv%da tells us what they used for the 
purpose. axav@vov — made of the twigs of the thorn bush, not of 
the thorns themselves exclusively. 


évd.dvoKovo ty, instead of évdvovo.v, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. 8 BCDF A 1, 
13, 69. 


18. dordlecba: — fo salute. This word, in itself, does not con- 
tain the idea of homage, but of greeting. It depends on circum- 
stances what the greeting is. Here, they greeted him with a /az/, 
King of the Jews. 

19. They varied their abuse, sometimes paying him mock hom- 
age, and sometimes marks of scorn and abuse. zpocexvvouv aitw 
— they did him homage. ‘They paid him mock homage as a king, 
not mock worship as a God. 

20. Kai dre évératsav atta — And when they had mocked him? 
Ta, (ida) tuaria aitov — his (own) garments. 


avrod, instead of 7a tua, WH. RV. BC A. 74 téca iwaria ad’rod, Tisch. 
& (282, without avrov). oravpwoovo., instead of -cworv, Tisch. Treg. 
ACDLNP A 33, 69, 245, 253. Omit avrév, Tisch. 8 D 122** two mss. Lat. 
Vet. 


ayyapevovor — they impress.© Kvpnvaiov — Cyrene is the city in 
the north of Africa, opposite Greece, on the Mediterranean. 
There was a numerous colony of Jews there, and the name Simon 
shows this man to have been a Jew. It adds nothing to our 
knowledge of him to call him the father of Alexander and Rufus, 


1 See Thay.-Grm. Zex., B.D. Procurator. 

2 On this use of avAy, see Thay.-Grm. Lex. 3 A biblical word. 4 Mt. 2728, 

5 See Burton, 48,52. This seems to belong to the cases in which B. considers 
the plup. necessary to the Grk. idiom. ‘The earlier event is necessarily thought of 
as completed at the time of the subsequent event. Goodwin, Gr. Moods and 
Tenses, says that the aor. is used, instead of the plup., after particles of time. 

6 A Persian word, meaning to press into the service of the royal couriers, ayyapou 
See Mt. 541. 


U 
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except to indicate that these were names known to the early church. 
It is the height of foolish conjecture to identify this Rufus with 
the one in Rom. 16”, and especially to take Paul’s tiv pyrépa 
avrov K. €“ov as literal, and so make him the brother of Paul. The 
criminal carried his own cross to the place of execution, but in 
this case, Jesus was probably so weakened already by his sufferings, 
as to be unable to carry it himself. 


THE CRUCIFIXION 


21-41. Arrived at the place of crucifixion, called Golgotha, 
they gave Jesus wine flavored with myrrh to drink, which 
he refused. The wine was probably given as a stimulant 
in his exhausted condition. After the Roman custom, his 
garments were distributed by lot among the four executioners. 
The crucifixion took place at nine o'clock in the morning. 
An inscription, “The King of the Jews,’ was placed upon 
the cross as a statement of the charge against him. Two 
robbers were crucified with him, one on each side, and joined 
the crowd and the rulers in taunting him. The people 
wagged their heads derisively, and challenged him, who was 
going to destroy and rebuild the temple, to save himself. 
The rulers taunted him with his mtracles, bidding him who 
had saved others to save himself, and to prove his Messianic 
claim by coming down from the cross. At three o clock, 
darkness fell over the land until six oclock, when Jesus 
cried, ‘My God, why didst thou forsake me?” The re- 
semblance of the Heb. My God ¢o Elijah led certain to think 
that he was calling upon Elijah, and one man, having filled 
a sponge with sour wine which he gave Jesus at the end of a 
reed, cried out, “Let us see tf Elijah comes to take him 
down.” Jesus expired with a great cry, and the vail of the 
teniple, which separates between the holy place and the holy 
of holies, was rent in twain. The centurion in charge of the 
crucifying party, seeing the portents accompanying his death, 
said, “ Truly this was a son of God.” The account ends 
with a statement of the women at the cross. 
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22. tov Toryobav torov— the place Golgotha. The Hebrew 
word means, a skull, not the place of a skull, The name probably 
comes from the shape of the place. 


tov Todyo@av rémov, instead of Todyo8a rémrov, Tisch. WH. (rév) 
Todyodd, Treg. dv, 8 BC? FLN A 13, 33, 69, 124, 127, 131, 346. 
Todyodav, s BFGKLMNSUV TA. 


23. Kai ed/dovv aitw éeoprppicpevov oivov— And they gave him 
wine flavored with myrrh. 


Omit meety, to drink, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. 8 BC*LA, one ms. Lat. 
Vet. Memph. 


eopuppicpevov — mingled with myrrh. Mt. says, with gall. 
Myrrh seems to have been used by Greek and Roman women to 
remove its intoxicating quality. But that could not have been its 
intention here. The common account seems to be that the myrrh 
was used as a stupefying drug, but no evidence for this appears. 
The wine was evidently used as a stimulant, and the myrrh adds 
to this effect, bracing and warming the system.’ 

24. Kai oravpovow airov, kal duapepiovra.— And they crucify 
him, and divide. 


atavpovow avrdy, kal, instead of cravpwoavres aitéy, having crucified 
him, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. BL, mss. Lat. Vet. Egyptt. dvamepifovra, 
instead of duenépifov, divided, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. s ABCDLPX TAII. 


On the method of crucifixion, see 4.D. The cross was gen- 
erally just high enough to raise the feet above the ground. In 
this case it must have been higher. See v.% The victim was 
placed upon it before the cross was elevated, his hands and feet 
being fastened to it by nails, and his body being supported by a 
peg fastened into the wood between his legs. ‘The dividing of the 
garments among the soldiers who acted as executioners was cus- 
tomary. J. 19”* tells the story of the lot differently. According 
to that, it was only the inner garment, the yitwy, over which they 
cast lots, instead of dividing it, as they did the other garments. 

25. ny d€ wpa Tpit, Kal €oravpwoav aitov— and it was the third 
hour, and they crucified him” apa tpity4—g o'clock. Mk. is the 
only one who gives this hour of the crucifixion. 





1See Art. Myrrh, Axcyclopedia Brit. 

2 Meyer cites passages from Xen. and Thuc. to show that it was not uncommon 
to join a statement of time with the statement of what took place at the time by kai. 
But in all the passages which he cites, both the time and the event are additional 
matter, and may easily be connected in this way, the statement being the same as, 
when the time cane, the event happened. But in this case, the time only is addi- 
tional matter, the event, the crucifixion, being just mentioned in v.%4, so that this is 
the same as, z¢ was three o'cl. when they crucified him. And for this, the indepen- 
dent statements connected by «ai are not an idiomatic expression. 
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26. érvypady .. . émtyeypaymevn — the inscription was inscribed. 
The prep. does not denote the position of this over his head, but 
its inscription on the tablet. The EV. conveys a wrong idea, not 
of the fact, but of the meaning of the words. ‘O Baowdeis trav 
‘Tovdaiwy — The king of the Jews. Verse shows that Pilate’s 
verdict was that Jesus was innocent of any crime, and that he 
only yielded finally to the clamor of the people in sentencing him. 
But v.**?'8 show that this claim to be king was the charge on 
which the authorities asked for sentence. It was, that is to say, a 
charge of treason. 

27. Ayotas — robbers, not cieves, AV. Men who plundered by 
violence, not by stealth. 

28. Omit. The quotation is from Is. 53”. Such quotations 
are not after Mk.’s manner. 


Omit v.28, Tisch. WH. RV. (Treg. ) s ABC * 2243 DX, one ms. Lat. Vet. 
Theb. 


29, 30. These taunts that follow have all the single point that 
now is the time to test all of Jesus’ pretensions, especially to 
supernatural power and aid, and that his powerlessness now at 
this supreme moment makes these pretensions absurd. Ova,’ 6 
KaTadvwy TOV vadv, Kal oiKodop@v (€v) TpLoly Nuepats, THoov cEavTOV, 
KavaBas amd Tov otavpot — Ha, you that destroy the temple, and 
build it in three days,? save yourself by coming down from the 
cross. The part. xatraBas denotes the manner of cacov. The 
populace seize on this claim, the only one that Jesus ever made 
of the same kind, and match its seeming pretentiousness against 
his powerlessness now. 


kaTaBas, instead of kal xardBa, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. 8 BD&" L A, mess. 
Lat. Vet. Vulg. Memph. 


31. ‘Opotws kat of dpytepets eurraiLovres mpos dAAYAOVs — Likewise 
also the chief priests mocking to each other. RV. among themselves. 
The prep. denotes how the mocking was passed from one to 
another. 


Omit 6é, and, after ouolws, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. 8 ABC* LPX TAI], 
one ms. Lat. Vet. Vulg. Memph. Harcl. 


These mocking priests and scribes were touching here upon 
what to all his contemporaries was the great mystery in the life of 
Jesus, but was really its crowning glory. The great obstacle in 
the way of human obedience to Divine law is the sacrifice which 
it involves, especially in a world where everything works the other 





_ 1An onomatopoetic word belonging to Biblical Greek, and not found elsewhere 
in the N.T. 2 See 1458, 
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way. And on the other hand, the value and importance of obe- 
dience are enhanced by this sacrifice. But our Lord’s sacrifice 
for righteousness’ sake is magnified again by the contrast stated 
here. His miracles were a standing proof of his power to save 
others and himself. But while he used that power in the behalf 
of others, when the crisis of his own fate came, he was apparently 
powerless. Evidently, there was no limitation of the power, and 
so, there must have been a restraint imposed upon himself. He 
not only would not compromise with evil, he would not resist evil 
by opposing force to force. The taunt of his enemies meant that 
here was the final test of his miraculous power, and the proof of 
its unreality. When that test came, it showed, as they thought, 
that God was not on his side, else how could his enemies triumph 
over him? Whereas, everything pointed the other way. His 
miracles were real, God was on his side, and yet neither he nor 
God would lift a hand to save him. And the evident reason was 
that he would not cheapen his righteousness by making it safe. 
If he lived the righteous life, but did not incur the risks of other 
men in such living, his righteousness would lose the power to 
produce righteousness in other men which he sought. And, 
instead of revealing and furthering God’s ways among men, it 
would obstruct them by introducing an alien principle at cross 
purposes with them. God’s way is to establish righteousness by 
the self-sacrifice of righteous men, and for the one unique and 
absolute saint to avoid that sacrifice would destroy the self- 
propagating power of his righteousness. 


32. 6 Xpuioctos 6 PBacired’s Tdv “Iovdaiwy. These titles were 
intended to bring out the contrast between his claims and his 
situation, and the certainty that if his claims were real, he would 
be saved from the incongruity and absurdity of that situation. 4 
crucified Messiah, forsooth! Letus hear no more of it. If he ts 
really the Messianic King, let him use his Messianic power, and 
deliver himself from his ridiculous position by coming down from 
the cross. He wants us to believe in him, and here is an easy way 
to bring that about. They could see the apparent absurdity of 
Jesus’ position, but not the foolishness of their idea that an act of 
power is going to change a Pharisee, a narrow-minded, formal, 
and hypocritical legalist, into a spiritual man, in sympathy with 
Christ’s principles and purposes. Here was the irreconcilable 
opposition ; on the one hand, that power can create the Kingdom 
of God; and on the other, that power is absolutely powerless to 
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do anything but hinder spiritual ends. Kat of cvveoravpwpevor adv 
aito ...— And those crucified with him reviled him. So Mt. 
Lk., however, 23, says that only one took part in this railing, 
while the other by his confession of Jesus on the cross performed 
the most notable act of faith of that generation.” 


Insert ody before a’r@, Tisch. WH. 8 BL. 


33. Kai yevomevys wpas extns, oKotos éyevero— And the sixth 
hour having come, darkness came. This darkness was not an 
eclipse, since it was full moon, but like the earthquake and the 
rending of the vail of the temple, a supernatural manifestation of 
the sympathy of nature with these events in the spiritual realm. 
All the Synoptists relate this darkness. 


Kai yevouévns, instead of yevouévns 5é, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. s BDGLMS 
A 1, 28, 33, 69, mss. Lat. Vet. Vulg. Memph. Pesh. 


34. Kai ry évarn apa éBonoev 6 Inoois povy peydAn "EX, Edo, 
Aapa caBayxOavel;"— And at the ninth hour, Jesus cried with a 
loud voice, My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me? The 
historical meaning of caBayOave is not fo leave alone, but to leave 
helpless, denoting, not the withdrawal of God himself, but of his 
help, so that the Psalmist is delivered over into the hands of his 
enemies. So that, while it is possible to suppose that Jesus is 
uttering a cry over God’s withdrawal of himself, it is certainly 
unnecessary. Such a desertion, or even the momentary uncon- 
sciousness of the Divine presence on the part of Jesus, makes an 
insoluble mystery in the midst of what is otherwise profound, but 
not obscure. Interpreted in the spirit of the original, of the with- 
holding of the Divine help, so that his enemies had their will of 
him, it falls in with the prayer in Gethsemane, “remove this cup 
from me,” and becomes a question, while the cup is at his lips, 
why it was not removed. 


Omit Aéywv, saying, before *EXwt, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. 8 BDL, mss. 
Lat. Vet. Memph. 


35. “Ide, “HAclav pwvei — See, he ts calling Elijah. "Ye is used 
here as an interjection, calling attention to what is going on. As 
Jesus used Aramaic, and as Elijah was unknown to them, this 
cannot have been the soldiers, but some of the bystanders. And 
the misunderstanding was impossible, if they heard anything more 
than merely the name, or even that in any but the most indistinct 





1 Notice how exactly the language of v.29-32 corresponds to Mt. 2739-42, 44, 

2 These words are from Ps. 22!. ’EAwi is the Syriac form for the Heb. 5x, Hae, 
which is the form given by Mt. 2746. cafax@avei is the Chaldaic form for the 
Heb. »}n21), azabtaniz. Mk. reproduces the language of Jesus, which translates the 
Heb. into the current language. The Grk. 6 eds pov, 4 Oeds pou, eis ti (ivarti) eyxares 
Aurés we; is from the Sept. 
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fashion. The prophetic association of Elijah with the day of the 
Lord would help this misunderstanding.’ 

36. Apapwy d€ Tis, yeutoas ordyyov d£ous, weptOels kaAdpw, érort- 
lev atrov, A€ywv, "Agere, etc.— And one ran, and filled a sponge 
with sour wine, which he put on a reed, and gave him drink, 
saying, Let be; etc. This is evidently a merciful act, and the 
"Agere indicates that there was some opposition to it offered or 
expected, which this supposed call upon Elijah gave the man a 
pretext for setting aside. He said virtually, Let me give him this, 
and so prolong his life, and then we shall get an opportunity to see 
whether Elijah comes to help him or not. As Mt. tells it,® these 
are probably the words with which the bystanders try to restrain 
his gracious act. They say virtually, Don’t interfere; let Elijah 
help him. 


ts, instead of efs, the indef., instead of the numeral ove, Tisch. Treg. 
WH. RV. BL A. Omit kai, and, before yeuloas, WH. RV. BL, one ms, 
Lat. Vet. Memph. Omit re after repidels, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. 8 BDe" L 
33, 67, Memph. 


37. ddeis pwoviv peyadnv *— having sent forth, or uttered a great 
cry. The final cry of his agony, with which he expired. 

38. 76 xatarétacjia Tov vaov — the vail, or curtain of the sanctu- 
ary. vaos is the shrine of a temple, and in the Jewish temple, the 
Holy of Holies, in which was the Ark of the Covenant. The 
curtain was that which separated this from the Holy Place. 
The vaés was the place where God manifested himself, into 
which the High Priest only had access once a year. The rend- 
ing of the vail would signify therefore the removal of the separa- 
tion between God and the people, and the access into his presence. 
It is narrated by all the Synoptists. 

39. Kevtupiwy® — centurion. ovtw eérvevaev— So expired. The 
only thing narrated by Mk. to which the ovrw can refer is the dark- 
ness over all the land. So Lk. Mt. adds to this an earthquake. 
The portent(s) accompanying the death of Jesus convinced the 
centurion that he was vids Oeov, not the Son of God, but a son of 
God, a hero after the heathen conception. Lk. says dvkatos, @ 
righteous man. 


Omit xpdéas after ovrw, Tisch. WH. x BL Memph. It changes the state- 
ment from he expired with this cry to he so expired. The former would 
really give no reason for the centurion’s exclamation. 


1 See Mal. 4 

2 The nenskaen vinegar, EV., is incorrect, as it denotes the wine after it has 
passed the acetous fermentation ; "but this is simply the ordinary sour wine of the 
country, wicks would be procured pray) from the soldiers. 

3 Mt. 2748 4 Lat. emittere vocem. 

5 xevtupiwy is the Latin name of the officer in charge of the execution. Mt. and 
Lk. give the Greek name éxarovrépxyys. The centurion commanded a maniple, or 
century, sixty of which made up the legion. 
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40. 7 Maydarnvn— the Magdalene, the same as we say, the 
Nazarene. It denotes an inhabitant of Magdala, a town on the W. 
shore of the Lake of Galilee, three miles north of Tiberias. The 
only identification of her given in the Gospel is in Lk. 8’, where 
she is said to be one out of whom Jesus had cast seven devils. 
There is absolutely no support for the tradition that she was the 
sinful woman who anointed the feet of Jesus (Lk. 7% sq.). Mapéa 
9 laxwBov Tov pxpod x. ‘Iwontos — Mary, the mother of James the 
Little, and of Joses. In the list of the apostles, James is called the 
son of Alpheus, while in J. 19”, the name of one of the women 
standing by the cross is given as Mary, the wife of Clopas. ‘These 
coincidences have led to the conjecture that Alphzeus and Clopas 
are identical, both being Greek forms of the Aramaic *sbn, and 
that, therefore, this Mary was the mother of the second James in 
the list of the apostles. ‘The further conjecture that she was the 
sister of Mary, the mother of Jesus, is based on the unnecessary 
supposition that Mapéa in J. 19”, is in apposition with 7 adeAqy. 
It involves the further difficulty of two sisters of the same name. 
It is connected, moreover, with the theory that the brothers of 
Jesus were cousins, the sons of this Mary, and apostles. This 
theory has against it, the fact that it is in the interest of the dogma 
of the perpetual virginity of Mary, the mother of Jesus. It also 
makes the brothers of Jesus apostles, which is clearly against the 
record.' SaAdpun—the mother of James and John. This is not 
directly stated, but it is inferred from a comparison of Mt. 27% with 
this passage. A further comparison with J. 19” has led to the con- 
jecture that she is the sister of the mother of Jesus mentioned there. 
This might account for Jesus’ commending his mother to John, but 
it is conjecture only, and will remain so. James is called 6 pixpds, 
the little, to distinguish him from the other “ celebrities’ of the 
name. But whether it designates him as less in stature, or in age, 
or of less importance, there are no data for determining. 

Omit 7» after év als, Tisch. (Treg.) WH. RV. 8 BL, mss. Vulg. Omit 
tov before *IaxwBov, Tisch. Treg. WH. s BCKU AII* 1, 11. “Iwojros, 


instead of *Iwo7, Tisch. Treg. WH. x° BD& L A 13, 33, 69, 346, two mss. 
Lat. Vet. Memph. 


41. ai, dre jv év TH Tadtvala, HKorovJovy aire — who, when he 
was in Galilee, followed him. These three had been associated 
with Jesus in his Galilean ministry, and the diyxovovr, ministered, 
shows that they had been the women who attended to his wants, 
the women of the family-group surrounding him. Besides these, 
there were others who had attached themselves to him in the same 
way, when he came up to Jerusalem. 


Omit xai after ai, Tisch. (Treg.) WH. RV. 8 B 33, 131, mss. Lat. Vet. 
Memph. Pesh. 


1 For statements of the two sides of this question, see 2. D. Art. James and Brother, 
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THE BURIAL OF JESUS 


42-47. Jesus died at about three in the afternoon, and as 
the Sabbath began with the sunset, it was necessary that 
whatever was done about his burial be accomplished before 
that time. So Joseph of Arimathea, who ts represented in 
this Gospel, not as a disciple, but as somehow in sympathy 
with him, summoned up courage to go to Pilate, and beg the 
body of Jesus. Pilate wondered at the short time which tt 
had taken the usually slow torture of crucifixion to do its 
work, and asked the centurion uf he had been dead any length 
of time. Having got this information, he gave the body to 
Joseph. He removed the body from the cross, wrapped tt in 
linen, and placed it in a sepulchre hewn out of the rock. As 
the women were intending to embalm the body after the Sab- 
bath, Mary Magdalene and Mary the mother of Joses saw 
where tt was lard. 


42. érel Hv mapacKeuvn — since it was preparation day (for the 
Sabbath). This gives the reason why Joseph took this step at 
this time. The removal of the body would have been unlawful on 
the Sabbath. 6 éore tpooaBarov'— which is the day before the 
Sabbath. Weare told by Josephus that this preparation for the 
Sabbath began on the ninth hour of the sixth day. It is not 
mentioned in the O.T. 

43. e\Ovv “Iwond 6 dro “Apiyabaias — Joseph of Arimathea, 
having come. Arimathea, the Heb. Ramah, was the name of 
several places in Palestine. Probably, this was the one mentioned 
in the O.T. as the birthplace of Samuel in Mt. Ephraim.2 Mt. 
tells us about this Joseph that he was rich, and a disciple of Jesus. 
Lk., that he was a righteous man, and not implicated in the 
plot of the Jews against Jesus, and that he was expecting the 
kingdom of God. J., that he was a secret disciple. etoyyjpwv* 
BovAevtns —an honorable member of the council (Sanhedrim). 
toApnoas — having gathered courage. Waving laid aside the fear 
of the odium which would attach to his act. 6s Kai airés mpoc- 
dexopevos THY BactArciav Tod Mcov — This language is inconsistent 
with the supposition that this account regards him as a disciple of 
Jesus. It evidently means that he was in sympathy with the dis- 


1 A Biblical word, found in the N.T. only here. 21S, 11-19, 
8 evox7pwv Means primarily elegant in appearance, 
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ciples in this element of their faith. He was not a follower of 
Jesus, but in common with him he was awaiting the kingdom of 
God, and wished to do honor to one who had suffered in its 
behalf. 

€hOav, instead of 7NOev, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. x ABCKLMU TIAll, 


Memph. Insert rov before HetAarov, Tisch. Treg. WH. s BL A 33. He- 
Aarov, instead of IliAdrov, Tisch. WH. s AB* A. 


44. 6 de TletAGros eOavpaler(-cev) ei nbn TéOvynke* Kal... exnpwrr- 
cev ci taAa (nbn) arefave — And Pilate was wondering (wondered) 
if he is already dead, and... asked him tf it is any while since he 
died. Generally, death was more lingering, the great cruelty of 
crucifixion being in its slow torture. The question which Pilate 
asked of the centurion who had charge of the execution was in- 
tended to remove the doubt by showing that sufficient time had 
elapsed to establish the fact of Jesus’ death. 


TlecAGros, instead of Il:Aadros, same authorities as in v.48. é@avpuacer, 
instead of -cev, Tisch. s D mss. Lat. Vet. Vulg. The impf. is more in Mk.’s 
manner, the aor. more common. 767, instead of mda, Treg. WH. RV. 
marg. BD Memph. Hier. mda is the more difficult reading to account 
for, if not in the original. 


45. Kai yvovs azo Tov KevTupiwvos, COwpycato To TTapa TO lwond 
— And having found out from the centurion, he gave the body to 
Joseph. The information that he obtained from the centurion 
was the official confirmation of Jesus’ death, necessary before the 
body could be taken down. 


mT @ua, instead of cGua, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. 8 BDL. 


46. Kai dyopacas ovvdova, kabeAwy airov, éveiAnoe TH oivd0ML, Kal 
€Onxev avdtov ev pvnpat.— And having bought a linen cloth, he took 
him down, wrapped him in the linen cloth, and put him in a tomb. 
There was no time before the Sabbath for any further preparation 
of the body for burial.? J., however, says that he was embalmed 
at this time.’ The synoptical account is evidently correct. 


Omit kal before kafedwy, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV.s BDL Memph. €6nxev, 
instead of xaré@nxev, Treg. WH. RV. 8 BC? DL. wyijpars, instead of ur7- 
pelw, Tisch. WH. » B. 


47. ‘H d¢ Mapia 4 MaydarAnviy Kai Mapia Iwontos ebewpovv mod 
téeta.— And Mary (the) Magdalene, and Mary the mother of 
Joses, were observing where he was laid. Beheld, EN., is inade- 
quate to translate the verb here, as it leaves out the idea of pur- 
pose. It is evident that they constituted themselves a party of 
observation. 


TéOecrat, instead of rl@erat, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. s* ABCDL ATI 33, 69, 
A3U,) 2205) 230: 


1 For this word, see on 629, 2 See 161, 3 J. 19°. 40, 
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AN ANGEL ANNOUNCES THE RESURRECTION 
OF JESUS 


XVI. 1-8. With the end of the Sabbath, the women, who 
are the only ones left to perform the service, bought the spices 
necessary, and came at sunrise to the tomb to anoint the 
body of Jesus. On the way, they discussed among them- 
selves whom they should get to roll away the heavy stone 
from the entrance of the tomb. But they found tt removed, 
and on entering, they saw a young man seated at the right 
clothed in a long white robe. Naturally, they were amazed, 
but he tells them that there ts no reason for their amazement ; 
that Jesus whom they are seeking, the Nazarene, the crucified, 
zs not there, he is risen! And he points them to the place 
where they had put him, in proof. But he bids them an- 
nounce to the disciples, and especially to Peter, that he ts 
going before them into Galilee, and that they will see him 
there, as he had told them on the night of the betrayal. The 
effect of this on the women was fear and amazement, such 
that they fled from the place and were restrained by their 
fear from telling any one. 

1. 7yopacav dpopata — they bought spices. Lk. says that they 
bought the spices on the day of his crucifixion, and rested on the 
Sabbath. As the day closed at sunset, they may have bought the 
spices that evening. ‘They went to the tomb at sunrise, which 
would not allow time to buy them in the morning. dAetoouw — 
anoint. ‘The process was not an embalming, which was unknown 
to the Jews, but simply an anointing. 

2. Kai Alav rpwi (tH) pd Tov caBBatwv epxovTat ext TO pYN- 
pelov, avarei(AavTos Tov WAiov— And very early, the first day of the 
week, they come to the tomb, the sun having risen. Not at the 
rising of the sun. AV. 


TH pig, instead of rhs muds, Tisch. RV. (Treg. marg. WH.) x L A 33, 
Memph. mg, without 77, Treg. WH. Br. Insert ray before caBBdrwy, 
Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. 8 BKL A 33, 69. 


3. éXeyov mpos éavtas — “hey were saying to each other” The 
impf. denotes what they were saying on the way. 





177 pig tov caBBatwy is a purely Hebrew phrase, using the cardinal for the 
ordinal, and the plural caf8drwy for the week. Win. 37, 1. 
2 On this reciprocal use of the reflexive pronoun, see Thay.-Grm, Lex. 
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4. dvaxexvALoTat 6 AiGos* Hv yap péeyas oPddpa— the stone has 
been rolled back; for it was very great. The greatness of the 
stone is really the reason of their question, but he adds to the 
question the way that it turned out, as a part of the one event, 
before he introduces the explanation. 


avaxexvNuoTat, instead of dmokexd\iora, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. and 
practically all sources. 


5. eiceAPotoa cis T. pvnetov— having entered into the tomb. 
Mt. says that the angel was sitting on the stone outside.’ Lk., 
that there were two angels, who appeared to the women, not on 
their first entrance into the tomb, but in the midst of their per- 
plexity at not finding the body of Jesus.” J. speaks of only one 
woman, Mary Magdalene, who came to the sepulchre, and got no 
farther than to see the stone rolled away, when she turned back 
and told Peter and John, who came immediately and found the 
tomb empty. Mary meantime had returned and saw two angels 
in the sepulchre, and then Jesus himself.® 

veavicxov — a young man. This is the form which the angel 
took. e&bayBnbnoav — they were utterly amazed. ék in com- 
position means wfferly, out and out. 

6. “Inootv .. . rov Nalapnvov tr. éotavpwpevov — Jesus the Naza- 
rene, the crucified. Mt. omits tov Nalapnvov.t Lk. makes the 
angels ask, why seek the living among the dead? The exact 
language is not preserved in such cases. The statement common 
to all the narratives is, that the one whom they are seeking is not 
there, but is risen. ide, 6 tor0s — see, the place. 

7. adda trdyere, eirate Tots pabytats aitod Kai to Iléerpw — but 
go, tell his disciples and Peter. Peter’s name is not mentioned 
separately because his denial puts him out of the group of dis- 
ciples, but it specifies him among the disciples as the one whose 
faith, having been most shaken, needs most the restoring effect of 
this announcement. poaye tpas eis tv TaduXalav — he goes before 
you into Gatlee. This is in accordance with our Lord’s predic- 
tion in 14%. KaOws eizev tutv — as he told you. He has not told 
them directly that they will see him, but that is implied in the rest 
of the statement, that he will rise and will go before them into 
Galilee. This does not absolutely rule out the appearances in 
Jerusalem, which are narrated in y.**’, but it makes it probable 
that they were not included in the scheme of this book. We can 
scarcely think of a writer recording this language who had in his 
mind several appearances in Judzea before they went into Galilee. 
And especially, it is quite improbable that the promise should be 





1 Mt. 282. 2 Lk. 244, 3 J. 201-14, 4 Mt. 285. 5 Lk. 245. 
6 On this use of ise as an interjection,—in this case not governing the noun 
which follows, — see on 153, 
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of appearances in Galilee, and that the appearances themselves in 
the same account should be all in Judea. 

8. kai eLehOovoa Epvyov ad Tot pynpeiov’ eye yap aitas Tpdpos 
kK. €xotaois — and having gone out, they fled from the tomb; for 
trembling and amazement possessed them. éxoraots is a transport 
of wonder, and amazement that carries men out of themselves, 
makes them beside themselves. époBotvro — for they were afraid. 
This shows the state of mind that produced the rpopos kai éxora- 
ois. Mt. says that great joy, as well as fear, entered into their 
feelings." Here probably our Gospel ends. What follows comes 
evidently froma later hand, and is intended to remove the abrupt- 
ness of the ending of the original. All that Mk. tells us there- 
fore of the resurrection is the announcement of it by the angel, 
and the promise that Jesus would appear to his disciples in Galilee, 
showing that this appearance is included in the scheme of this 
book, though not narrated by it. The appendix contains no 
account of this appearance in Galilee, but only of appearances in 
Jerusalem and its vicinity. This confinement of the appearances 
of Jesus to Galilee is common to this Gospel with Mt.?_ Lk., on 
the other hand, records only appearances in Jerusalem and its 
neighborhood, and while his narrative does not so definitely 
exclude appearances in Galilee, as Mt. and Mk. do appearances 
in Judza, it certainly leaves that impression. 


Omit raxv, quickly, before €pvyov, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. and most 
sources. yap, for, instead of dé, and, after eixe, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. 8 
BD, mss. Lat. Vet. Vulg. Memph. Pesh. 


THE APPENDIX 


Verses*” are omitted by Tisch., double-bracketed by WH., 
inserted in the Revisers’ Text, but with a space between it and 
the preceding passage, and Treg. inserts in the same space xara 
Mapxov. WH., in their Notes on Special Passages, pronounce 
against the genuineness. ‘This is done primarily on the authority 
of & B, one ms. Lat. Vet. and mss. of the Arm. and A®th. versions. 
L, 274 marg., the ms. of Lat. Vet. mentioned above, Harcl. marg. 
and Aith.™*™9"44 give what is known as the Shorter Conclusion, 
as follows: Havra d€ ra tapnyyeApéva Tots wept Tov ILérpov cvvTopas 
eEnyyeAay* peta d€ tadta Kal airds 6 “Incots ard dvatoAns Kal aypt 
dicews eLarecterrey Ov’ aita@v 7d iepov Kal apOaptrov Kypvypa THs 
aiwviov cwrnpias — And they reported briefly to Peter and those in 


1 Mt, 288, 2 Mt, 2810. 16-20, 
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his company all the things commanded. And after these things 
Jesus himself also sent forth through them from the east even to 
the west the holy and incorruptible message of eternal salvation. 
L virtually closes the Gospel with v.*, and gives this shorter end- 
ing as current in some places, and then the longer ending as also 
current. The testimony of Eusebius, Victor, and Jerome is that 
these versions were to be found in some mss., but not in the 
oldest or best. They are not recognized in the Ammonian 
sections nor the Eusebian canons. And there is an ominous 
lack of reference to them in those passages of the Fathers which 
treat, for instance, of baptism, the resurrection, and the ascension. 
It is very true that this external evidence is not enough by itself, 
though it is always to be remembered that 8 B are the most 
important witnesses to the text. 

But the internal evidence for the omission is much stronger 
than the external, proving conclusively that these verses could not 
have been written by Mk. The linguistic differences alone are 
enough to settle this, — enough to show, even if we had Mk.’s 
autograph, that they were not original with him, but copied 
directly from another source. éxeivos is used in the passage 
five times in a way quite unknown to the Synoptics, but common 
to the fourth Gospel. opevowat is used three times, but does not 
occur elsewhere in the Gospel. This is the more remarkable, as 
it is in itself so common a word, and the occasions for its use 
occur on every page. In this section, it is the favorite word for 
going. Tots per’ aiTov yevopevots, as a designation of the disciples, 
is another unfamiliar expression. @eaouo, as a verb of seeing, 
does not occur elsewhere in Mk., and is infrequent elsewhere, but 
is used twice in this passage. In fact, it is the only verb for seeng 
in the passage. dmicréw also occurs twice in this passage, but not 
elsewhere in this Gospel. Mera (dé) tatra is a phrase not found 
in Mt. or Mk. It occurs a few times in Lk., and constantly in Jn. 
*Yorepoy is another expression used to denote succession of events, 
not found elsewhere in Mk. @avacipov occurs only here in the 
N.T. BAdzrw occurs elsewhere in the N.T. only in Lk. 4™ 
auvepyovvros is a good Pauline word, and is found once in Jas., 
but only here in the Gospels. «fatody is found in Paul’s epistles 
and in Heb., but not elsewhere in the Gospels. éaxoAovOety 
occurs twice in 1 Tim., and once in 1 Pet., but not elsewhere in 
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the Gospels. To sum up, there are in all 163 words in this 
passage, and of these, 19 words and 2 phrases are peculiar, not 
occurring elsewhere in this Gospel. There are 109 different 
words, and of these, 11 words and 2 phrases do not occur 
elsewhere in this Gospel. Of these, the use of zopevouat, éxet- 
vos, and @edouar, would of themselves constitute a case, being, 
from the frequency of their use, characteristic and distinctive in 
this vocabulary, while the entire disuse of these common words is 
a peculiarity of the rest of the Gospel. 

But the argument from the general character of the section is 
stronger still. In the first place, it is a mere summarizing of the 
appearances of our Lord, a manner of narration entirely foreign 
to this Gospel. Mark is the most vivid and picturesque of the 
evangelists, abbreviating discourse, but amplifying narration. But 
this isa mere enumeration. ‘The first part of the chapter, relating 
the appearance of the angels to the women, is a good example of 
his style, and is in marked contrast to this section. 

But a graver objection arises from the character of the onpeta 
that are promised here to follow believers. The casting out of 
demons, and the cure of the sick, belong strictly to the class of 
miracles performed by our Lord. They are miracles of benefi- 
cence performed on others. And in the speaking with tongues, 
possibly we do not get outside of that sphere. But we do have 
an anticipation of the new conditions of the apostolic era and of 
the charismata which distinguish its activity from our Lord’s, that 
is, to say the least, unexampled in the teaching of Jesus. More- 
over, this refers either to the speaking with foreign tongues of the 
day of Pentecost, or to the ecstatic speech which St. Paul calls 
speaking with tongues in 1 Cor. If the former, then it is not re- 
peated. And if the latter, then St. Paul depreciates it, and for 
good reasons. Either would be against our Lord’s selection of it 
here as a representative miracle. But the taking up serpents, and 
the drinking of deadly things without harm, belong strictly to 
the category of mere thaumaturgy ruled out by Jesus. Our Lord 
does not exempt himself nor his disciples from the natural con- 
sequences of their acts. The very principle of his kingdom is, 
that he and they shall take their place in the ordinary conditions 
of human life, and shall there be exposed, not only to the ordi- 
nary dangers of that life, but to the extraordinary perils incident 
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to an uncompromising righteousness in an evil world, and with- 
out any miraculous safeguards. But here, that miraculous safe- 
guarding is promised as the condition distinctly supplanting the 
ordinary. 

But the most serious difficulty with this passage is, that it is in- 
consistent with the preceding part of the chapter in regard to the 
place and time of the appearances to the disciples, following 
Lk.’s account, whereas the first part accords with Mt.’s very dif- 
ferent scheme. The angels tell the women that Jesus precedes 
them into Galilee, and will be seen by his disciples there. But 
the appearance to Mary Magdalene was on the day of the re- 
surrection, and near the tomb. ‘The appearance to the two on 
their way into the country was evidently that to the disciples going 
to Emmaus, also on the day of the resurrection. And that to the 
eleven as they were reclining at table, was evidently also identical 
with that recorded in Lk. 24% sq., and was therefore in Jerusalem, 
and on the evening of the resurrection. Immediately after this, 
in both accounts, comes the ascension, and leaves no time for 
appearances in Galilee. In St. Matthew, on the other hand, there 
are no appearances in Judza, except that to the women on their 
way from the sepulchre. ‘They have received from the angels the 
same message as in Mk. 16’, that Jesus precedes them into Galilee, 
and in accordance with this, the disciples go there, and Jesus 
appears to them on the mountain. Plainly, then, the first verses 
of our chapter are framed on Mt.’s scheme of the Galilean 
appearances, and v.**” on Lk.’s scheme of appearances in Judea. 
And the two are mutually exclusive. On the other hand, the 
ending of the Gospel, with these verses omitted, is abrupt. But 
if this abruptness were foreign to Mk.’s manner, it would not 
show that this ending is genuine, only that the difficulty was felt 
by copyists, one of whom supplied this ending, and another the 
shorter ending. The existence of the two is presumptive proof 
of the original omission. But really, the brevity of this ending is 
quite parallel to the beginning of the Gospel, the beginning and 
ending being both alike outside the main purpose of the evangelist. 
It is not strange therefore, but rather consonant with Mk.’s 
manner." 





1 See Introduction. 
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VARIOUS APPEARANCES TO THE DISCIPLES 


9-20. The first appearance is said to be to Mary Mag. 
dalene, from whom he had cast out seven demons. Then 
there ts the appearance “in another form” to two of the dis- 
ciples on their way into the country. Both of these reports 
were brought to the disciples, and were recetved with in- 
credulity. The third appearance ts to the eleven as they were 
reclining at table, when Jesus rebukes thetr lack of faith 
and their spiritual obtuseness, and gives them his final in- 
structions and promises. They were to go into all the world, 
and proclaim the glad-tidings to all creation. He whe 
believes their message and 1s baptized will be saved; and 
he who disbelieves will be condemned. Moreover, believers 
were to be accredited by certain signs done in his name. 
They were to cast out demons, speak with tongues, handle 
serpents and drink poisons with impunity, and heal the sick 
with the laying on of hands. After this discourse, the Lord 
was taken up into heaven, and sat on the right hand of 
God. And the disciples went out everywhere with their 
message, the Lord helping them, and confirming their word 
with the promised signs. 

9. “Avacras 8¢ rpwi tpwtn caBBarov épavyn tp@tov Mapia ty May- 
Sadrnvy, wap’ ns exBeBAnKe Exra datpovia— And having arisen early 
on the first day of the week, he appears first to Mary Magdalene, 
Srom whom he had cast out seven demons. ‘This is not a calida 
junctura, and could scarcely have been written by Mk. himself, 
with what he had just written in mind. The identification of 
Mary Magdalene, after she had been mentioned three times in the 
preceding narrative, is especially inconsistent. ap’ 7s — this is 
the only case of the use of this prep. in describing the casting out 
of demons, and it is as strange as it is unexampled. This appear- 
ance to Mary Magdalene is given in J. 20%. The story of the 
different appearances, in this paragraph, though taken from differ- 
ent gospels, is told by the compiler in his own manner, with some 


marked variations, and in all cases in a condensed form. The in- 
cident of the seven demons is from Lk. 8”. 


map’ 7s, instead of ad’ 7s, Treg. WH. RV. CDL 33. It should be 
remembered that 8 B do not contain this paragraph. 


x 
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10. éxeivy—this unemphatic use of éxeivos reminds us of the 
fourth Gospel, but is foreign to Mk. And yet, in this paragraph, 
it is found in v.!°1-*,. The use in v.!°, while it is more or less 
emphatic, is foreign to Mk.’s style. mopevOetoa — Here is a more 
striking anomaly. For this word, though it occurs here three 
times, v.’"1?,—jin fact, is the staple word for going,—is not 
found elsewhere in Mk., though it is so common a word, and the 
occasions for its use are so frequent. This makes the striking 
feature, that this common word is dropped from Mk.’s vocabulary, 
and suddenly appears here. The other evangelists use it con- 
stantly. ots per’ adrod yevopnevors— lo those who had come to be 
(associated) with him. ‘This paraphrase for his disciples is also 
unknown to Mk., and to the other evangelists. aev@oto. — weeping. 
This word zrev@otcx is also a word occurring only here in this gospel, 
but that does not count, as it is about the rate of its use in the 
other books of the N.T. 

11. Mark agrees with Luke that the first report of the resur- 
rection was disbelieved.’ Mt., however, states that the message 
of Jesus was acted upon, and so implies their belief in the report 
of the resurrection.2, This appearance to Mary Magdalene is 
condensed from J. 20'""*. The verbal anomalies are in the use of 
éxeivot, €Oea0n, and yriotnoav. €Gean is used twice in the para- 
graph here, and in v.", and nowhere else in Mk. yziornoav is 
found here and in v.”* (twice in Lk.), and nowhere else in Mk. 

12,13. This appearance to the two on their way into the 
country is condensed from Lk.’s account of the appearance to the 
two disciples on their way to Emmaus.’ It differs from that in its 
account of their non-recognition of Jesus, and of the reception 
given to their story. Instead of the éy érépa popdy, tn another 
Jorm, Lk. attributes their failure to recognize him to the fact that 
their eyes were restrained from knowing him. And instead of the 
unbelief of their story told here, Lk., on the contrary, says that 
the eleven met them with the story of Christ’s actual resurrection 
(ovrws) and his appearance to Peter. The verbal peculiarities 
are in the use of wera ratra and zopevopevors. poeta Tadra is found 
in Lk., is very frequent in J., but is not found in Mt. and Mk. 

14. This appearance to the eleven on the evening following the 
resurrection is given in both Lk. and J.’ It differs from both ac- 
counts again in the matter of Jesus’ reproach of their unbelief of 
the stories of his resurrection. In Lk. it is not this for which he 
chides them, but for their idea, in spite of their acceptance of 
those stories, that his present appearance was that of a ghost. 
J. records only their gladness. The verbal peculiarities are in the 





1 Lk. 2411, 4 Lk. 2416. 34, 
2 Mt, 2810. 16, 5 Lk. 2436-49 If 2019-23, 
3 Lk. 2413-34, 6 Lk, 2434. 37 J. 2020, 
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use of vorepov, and Oeacapevots. tvorepoy is found in the other 
gospels, but not elsewhere in Mk. 


Insert 5€ after vorepov, Treg. (Treg. marg. WH.) RV. AD, mss. Latt. 
Memph. Syrr. Add €x vexp@v, from the dead (Treg. marg. WH.) AC* X 
A Harcl. 


15. These last words in Mt. are given on the mountain in Galilee.) 
In Lk., the farewell is said at Bethany.” These instructions in 
Lk. are given, the same as here, at the supper in Jerusalem, but 
they are separated from the ascension and the final words.?  rdoy 
ty Ktice.— lo all creation. Every creature, AV., would require 
the omission of the article. The two elements prominent in these 
instructions, the preaching and the baptizing, are common to Mt. 
and Mk. 

16. We have here a group of things common to the apostolic 
teaching, but new to the Gospels. This is the first mention of 
baptism since the baptism of John. In the fourth Gospel even, it 
is not mentioned after the early Judzean ministry of our Lord.* 
Then, while faith is enjoined in Jesus’ teaching, it is nowhere, in 
the Synoptics, singled out as the condition of salvation, as, of 
course, baptism is not, since it is not mentioned at all. In fact, 
if one should gather up into a single statement our Lord’s teach- 
ing about the condition of salvation, the necessary attitude of men 
towards the word, it would be odedience. This statement inaugu- 
rates and prepares the way for the apostolic teaching. 

17,18. Of the signs promised here, the healing, and the casting 
out of demons, are characteristic of our Lord’s activity ; the s} eak- 
ing with tongues is new, and belongs to the apostolic period ; and 
the taking up of serpents and drinking poisons with impunity is 
absolutely foreign to our Lord’s principle.’ The verbal peculiari- 
ties are in the use of rapaxoAovOyoe(?), and Gavacipov, the former 
occurring only here in Mk., and the latter only here in N.T. 


dxoNovdnoe, instead of mapakodovdjoe, Treg. WH.CL. mapaxoNovéjoe, 
AC? 33 (A paxodovdjoe). There is a meaning of closeness of attendance 
which makes tapaxoNov@joe much more individual and probable. Omit 
Kawvats, new, after yAdooas, Treg. WH. RV. marg. CL A Memph. Insert 
kal é€v rats xepolv, and in their hands, before dpes dpodor, Treg. (Treg. 
marg. WH.) C*ad2 LM marg. X A Grk. 1, 22, 33, Memph. Cur. Harcl. 


THE ASCENSION 


19. peta TO AGAHCAaL aitors — after speaking to them. ‘This can 
refer only to the words spoken by our Lord at the supper in 
Jerusalem. If it had been after the entire event, and not a part 


1 Mt, 2816-20, ® Lk, 2447-49, 5 See Note on the Appendix. 
2 Lk, 2450. 61, 4 J. 326 41.2, 
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of the event coming after the discourse, something less specific 
than this pera 76 AaAjoa would have been given as the mark of 
time. The ascension therefore, according to this, was on the 
evening after the resurrection. So Lk., even supposing that the 
omission of kai davepépero eis Tov otpavoy (Tisch. omits, and WH. 
RV. marg. double bracket) is accepted.’ Mt., however, gives the 
appearance to the disciples on a mountain in Galilee.? kat éxa6t- 
cev €x deftav Tov Meco — and sat down on the right hand of God. 
This belongs to the creed, not to history. 


Insert "Incods after 6 Kupios, Treg. (Treg. marg. WH.) RV. CKL A 1, 
22, 33, 124, mss. Lat. Vet. Vulg. Syrr. Memph. 


20. Zhe Lord helps the disciples in their subsequent work. This 
statement is introduced to show how both command and promise 
were fulfilled in the missionary activity of the disciples. The 
verbal peculiarities are in the use of éxetvor, ravTaxov, ovvepyovvTos, 
BeBaotvros, and ézaxoAov$ovvtwy. mavraxod is not found elsewhere 
in Mk. (once in Lk.). cuvepyotvros, BeBatodvros, éraxoAovbovvTwv, 
are not found elsewhere in the Gospels. They belong to the 
vocabulary of the Pauline Epistles. 


Omit ’Aujy at the end, Treg. WH. (Tisch.) AC? 1, 33, mss. Latt. Syrr. 


THE RESURRECTION 


Mk. does not himself recount any appearance of the risen Lord. 
But he makes the angel at the tomb announce the resurrection, 
and promise that the Lord would meet his disciples in Galilee. 
The difficulty with this part of the history is that Mt. and Mk. 
give one version of it, Lk. another, the Acts still a third, and 
1 Cor. a fourth. The account in Acts coincides with Lk. in regard 
to the final appearance, but, in regard to the time, differs from it 
more radically than either of the others, while Paul differs from 
them all in regard to the persons to whom Jesus appeared. But 
these differences of detail do not invalidate the main fact. The 
testimony of Paul is invaluable here. He writes his account about 
A.D. 58, and we know that he had had intercourse with both Peter 
and John, and James, who are named by him as among those to 
whom Jesus appeared after his resurrection. ‘This first-hand testi- 
mony to the fact of the resurrection entirely outweighs any dis- 
crepancy in the details. It puts the latter in the class of varieties 


1 Lk. 2451-83, 2 Mt, 2816-20, 
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of account which do not invalidate nor weaken the historicity of 
any record. There is a false impression made by the unusual 
consistency of the Synoptical Gospels which weakens unduly their 
testimony in the parts where they show more independence and 
variety. Of course, Mt. and Mk., on the one hand, and Lk., on 
the other, give independent and varying accounts of the resurrec- 
tion. But the variety is caused by the independence; it is no 
greater than the ordinary variations of independent narratives, 
and it does not therefore invalidate the main fact of the resurrec- 
tion. But the Synoptical Gospels, in the main, in their record of 
the public ministry of Jesus, are interdependent, and so there is 
an unusual sameness about them. ‘This should not weaken their 
testimony, when they become independent, and so variant. 


THE ASCENSION 


The result of textual criticism is to render it doubtful if there is 
any account of the ascension of our Lord in the Gospels. Mt., 
Mk., and J. contain no account of it. And the passage in Lk. 
which gives it is put in the column of doubtful passages, being 
omitted by Tisch., and double-bracketed by WH. RV. On the 
other hand, there is no doubt that Lk. means by the d&éorn az’ 
avtav, he was parted from them, a final separation from the disci- 
ples on that first day following the resurrection. And this brings 
it directly into conflict with the account of the forty days in Acts. 
Moreover, the story in Acts is the only one that relates, or even 
implies, a visible ascent. The avedépero in Lk., and aveAnd6y in 
Mk., though their presence in the originals is impossible in Mk., 
and doubtful in Lk., can be traced back to first century sources 
through the old Latin and Syriac versions, so that they can be 
taken as witnesses to the event. But neither of them can be 
taken as independent witnesses to a visible ascent. ‘That is sup- 
plied by the account in Acts. 
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No one could be better qualified than Professor Driver to write a critical 
and exegetical commentary on Deuteronomy. His previous works are author- 
ities in all the departments involved; the grammar and lexicon of the Hebrew 
tanguage, the lower and higher criticism, as well as exegesis and Biblical the- 
ology; ... the interpretation in this commentary is careful and sober in the 
main. A wealth of historical, geographical, and philological information illus- 
trates and elucidates both the narrative and the discourses. Valuable, though 
concise, excursuses are often given.” — Zhe Congregationalist. 


“It is a pleasure to see at last a really critical Old Testament commentary 
in English upon a portion of the Pentateuch, and especially one of such merit. 
This I find superior to any other Commentary in any language upon Deuter- 
onomy.” — Professor E. L. Curtis, of Yale University. 


“This volume of Professor Driver’s is marked by his well-known care and 
accuracy, and it will be a great boon to every one who wishes to acquire a 
thorough knowledge, either of the Hebrew language, or of the contents of the 
Book of Deuteronomy, and their significance for the development of Old Tes- 
tament thought. The author finds scope for displaying his well-known wide 
and accurate knowledge, and delicate appreciation of the genius of the 
Hebrew language, and his readers are supplied with many carefully con- 
structed lists of words and expressions. He is at his best in the detailed 
examination of the text.” — London Atheneum. 


“Tt must be said that this work is bound to take rank among the best com- 
mentaries in any language on the important book with which it crals. On 
every page there is abundant evidence of a scholarly knowledge o- the litera- 
ture, and of the most painstaking care to make the book useful to thorough 
students.” — Zhe Lutheran Churchman. 


“The deep and difficult questions raised by Deuteronomy are, in every in- 
stance, considered with care, insight, and critical acumen. The student who 
wishes for solid information, or a knowledge of method and temper of the 
new criticism, will find advantage in consulting the pages of Dr. Driver.” = 
Cton’s Herald. 
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“The typographical execution of this handsome volume is worthy of the 
scholarly character of the contents, and higher praise could not be given it.” 
— Professor C. H. Toy, of Harvard University. 


“This work represents the latest results of ‘Scientific Biblical Scholarship,’ 
and as such has the greatest value for the purely critical student, especially on 
the side of textual and literary criticism.” — The Church Standard. 


“‘ Professor Moore has more than sustained his scholarly reputation in this 
work, which gives us for the first time in English a commentary on Judges not 
excelled, if indeed equalled, in any language of the world.” — Professor 
L. W. BATTEN, of P. E. Divinity School, Philadelphia. 


“ Although a critical commentary, this work has i.s practical uses, and by 
its divisions, headlines, etc., it is admirably adapted to the wants of all 
thoughtful students of the Scriptures. Indeed, with the other books of the 
series, it is sure to find its way into the hands of pastors and scholarly lay- 
men.” — Portland Zion’s Herald, 


“Like its predecessors, this volume will be warmly welcomed — whilst to 
those whose means of securing up-to-date information on the subject of which 
it treats are limited, it is simply invaluable.” — Ldindurgh Scotsman. 


“The work is done in an atmosphere of scholarly interest and indifference 
to dogmatism and controversy, which is at least refreshing... . Itisanoble 
introduction to the moral forces, ideas, and influences that controlled the 
period of the Judges, and a model of what a historical commentary, with a 
practical end in view should be.” — 7he /ndependent. 


“The work is marked by a clear and forcible style, by scholarly research, by 
critical acumen, by extensive reading, and by evident familiarity with the 
Hebrew. Many of the comments and suggestions are valuable, while the 
index at the close is serviceable and satisfactory.” — Philadelphia Presbyterian. 


“This volume sustains the reputation of the series for accurate and wide 
scholarship given in clear and strong English, . . . the scholarly reader will 
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*¢Professor Smith’s Commentary will for some time be the standart 
work on Samuel, and we heartily congratulate him on scholarly work sq 
faithfully accomplished.” —7he Atheneum. 


‘It is both critical and exegetical, and deals with original Hebrew and 
Greek. It shows painstaking diligence and considerable research.” — Zhe 
Presbyterian. 


‘The style is clear and forcible and sustains the well-won reputation of 
the distinguished author for scholarship and candor. All thoughtful stu- 
dents of the Scriptures will find the work helpful, not only on account of its 
specific treatment of the Books of Samuel, on which it is based, but because 
of the light it throws on and the aid it gives in the general interpretation of 
the Scriptures as modified by present-day criticism.”—TZhe Philadelphia 
Press. 


“The literary quality of the book deserves mention. We do not usually 
go to commentaries for models of English style. But this book has a dis- 
tinct, though unobtrusive, literary flavor. It is delightful reading. The 
translation is always felicitous, and often renders further comment need- 
less.” — The Evangelist. 


‘‘The treatment is critical, and at the same time expository. Conserva- 
tive students may find much in this volume with which they cannot agree, 
but no one wishing to know the most recent conclusions concerning this 
part of sacred history can afford to be without it.”—PAz:/adelphia Presby- 
terian Journal. 


‘The author exhibits precisely that scholarly attitude which will com: 
mend his work to the widest audience.” — 7he Churchman, 


‘“‘The commentary is the most complete and minute hitherto published 
by an English-speaking scholar.” —Ziterature, 

‘“«The volumes of Driver and Moore set a high standard for the Old 
Testament writers; but I think Professor Smith’s work has reached the 
same high level. It is scholarly and critical, and yet it is written in a spirit 
of reverent devotion, a worthy treatment of the sacred text.”.—Pror, L. W. 
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*¢Tn careful scholarship this volume leaves nothing to be desired. Its in- 
terpretation is free from theological prejudice. It will be indispensable to 
the careful student, whether lay or clerical.”— Zhe Outlook. 


‘* Professor Toy’s ‘Commentary’ will for many years to come remain a 
handbook for both teachers and learners, and its details will be studied with 
critical care and general appreciation.” — Zhe Atheneum. 


‘*The commentary itself is a most thorough treatment of each verse in 
detail, in which the light of the fullest scholarship is thrown upon the mean- 
ing. The learning displayed throughout the work is enormous. Here is a 
commentary at last that does not skip the hard places, but grapples with 
every problem and point, and says the best that can be said.” —Presbyterian 
Banner. 


‘* Professor Toy’s commentary on Proverbs maintains the highest standard 
of the International Critical Commentaries. We can give no higher praise. 
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Opportunities to the expositor and exegete. Professor Toy’s work is 
thorough and complete.” —7Zhe Congregationalist. 
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characteristics of thoroughness and painstaking scholarship as the preceding 
issues of the series. In the critical treatment of the text, in noting the 
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nothing to be desired.” —The Christian Intelligencer. 


‘*A first-class, up-to-date, critical and exegetical commentary on the Book 
of Proverbs in the English language was one of the crying needs of Biblical 
scholarship. Accordingly, we may not be yielding to the latest addition to 
the International Critical Series the tribute it deserves, when we say that it 
at once takes the first place in its class. That place it undoubtedly deserves, 
however, and would have secured even against much more formidable com- 
petitors than it happens te have. It is altogether a well-arranged, lucid 
exposition of this unique book in the Bible, based on a careful study of the 
text and the linguistic and historical background of every part of it.”—TZhe 
Lnterior. 


“While this commentary is called ‘critical’ and is such, it is not one in 
which the apparatus is spread out in detail; it is one which any intelli- 
gent English reader can readily use and thoroughly understand. ”’—7%e 
Evangelist. 


The Juternational Critical Commentary, 





“ We deem tt as needful for the studious pastor to possess himsel 
of these volumes as to obtain the best dichonary and encyclopedia.” 
— THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 


ST. MARK. 


By the Rev. E. P. GOULD, D.D., 
Cats Professor of New Testament Exegesis, P, E. Divinity School, Philadelphia. 


Crown 8vo. Net, $2.50. 


— 


“yu: point of scholarship, of accuracy, of originality, this last addition to tuy, 
series is worthy of its predecessors, while for terseness and keenness of exegesis, 
we should put it first of them all.” — Zhe Congregationalist. 


“The whole make-up is that of a thoroughly helpful, instructive critica} 
study of the Word, surpassing anything of the kind ever attempted in thy 
English language, and to students and clergymen knowing the proper use at 
a commentary it will prove an invaluable aid.” — The Lutheran Quaréerly. 


“‘ Professor Gould has done his work well and thoroughly. ... The com 
mentary is an admirable example of the critical method at its best... . Th 
Word study . . . shows not only familiarity with all the literature of the sub. 
ject, but patient, faithful, and independent investigation... . It will ranl, 
among the best, as it is the latest commentary on this basal Gospel.”’ — 7h, 
Christian Intelligencer. 


“Tt will give the student the veoronely expressed thought of a very thought 
ful scholar.” — Zhe Church Standard. 


“Dr. Gould’s commentary on Mark is a large success, . . . and a credit ta 
American scholarship. . .. He has undoubtedly given us a commentary on 
Mark which surpasses all others, a thing we have reason to expect will be true 
in the case of every volume of the series to which it belongs.” — The Biblicaé 
World. 


“The volume is characterized by extensive learning, patient attention to 
details and a fair degree of caution.” — Bibliotheca Sacra. 


“The exegetical portion of the book is simple in arrangement, admirable 
in form and condensed in statement. .. . Dr. Gould does not slavishly follow 
any authority, but expresses his own opinions in language both concise and 
clear.” — The Chicago Standard. 


“Tn clear, forcible and elegant language the author furnishes the results of 
the best investigations on the second Gospel, both early and late. He treats 
these various subjects with the hand of a master.” — Boston Zion’s Herald. 


“The author gives abundant evidence of thorough acquaintance with the 
facts and history in the case. . . . His treatment of them is always fresh and 
scholarly, and oftentimes helpful.” = Z4¢ Mew York Observer. 


The Guternational Critical Commentary. 


“Tt ts hardly necessary to say that this series will stand first 
among all English serial commentaries on the Bible.” 
— THE BIBLICAL WoRLD. 


Sf. LUKE. 


By the Rey. ALFRED PLUIIIER, D.D., 


Master of University College, Durham. Formerly Fellow and Senior Tutor of 
Trinity College, Oxford. 


Crown 8vo. Net, $3.00. 


In the author’s Critical Introduction to the Commentary 1s contained a full 
treatment of a large number of important topics connected with the study of 
the Gospel, among which are the following: The Author of the Book — The 
Sources of the Gospel— Object and Plan of the Gospel— Characteristics, 
Style and Language — The Integrity of the Gospel—The Text — Literary 
History. 

FROM THE AUTHOR’S PREFACE. 


If this Commentary has any special features, they will perhaps be found in 
the illustrations from Jewish writings, in the abundance of references to the 
Septuagint, and to the Acts and other books of the New Testament, in the 
frequent quotations of renderings in the Latin versions, and in the attention 
which has been paid, both in the Introduction and throughout the Notes, to 
the marks of St. Luke’s style. 


“Tt is distinguished throughout by learning, sobriety of judgment, and 
sound exegesis. It is a weighty contribution to the interpretation of the 
Third Gospel, and will take an honorable place in the series of which it forms 
a part.” — Prof. D. D. SALMOND, in the Critical Review. 

“We are pleased with the thoroughness and scientific accuracy of the inter- 
pretations. ... It seems to us that the prevailing characteristic of the book 
is common sense, fortified by learning and piety.” — 7he Herald and Presbyter. 

“An important work, which no student of the Word of God can safely 
neglect.” — Zhe Church Standard. 

“The author has both the scholar’s knowledge and the scholar’s spirit 
necessary for the preparation of such a commentary.... We know of 
nothing on the Third Gospel which more thoroughly meets the wants of the 
Biblical scholar.” — The Outlook. 

“The author is not only a profound scholar, but a chastened and reverent 
Christian, who undertakes to interpret a Gospel of Christ, so as to show 
Christ in his grandeur and loveliness of character.” — The Southern Church- 
an. 

“It is a valuable and welcome addition to our somewhat scanty stock of 
first-class commentaries on the Third Gospel. By its scholarly thoroughness 
it well sustains the reputation which the INTERNATIONAL SERIES has already 
won.” — Prof. J. H. THAYER, of Harvard University. 

This volume having been so recently published, further notices are not yet 
evatladbre, 


the International Oritical Commentary, 





“ For the student this new commentary promises to be indispen 
sable.” — The METHODIST RECORDER. 


ROMANS. 


By the Rev. WILLIAM SANDAY, D.D., LL.D., 
S.ady Margaret Professor of Divinity, and Canon of Christ Church, Oxtord, 


AND THE 


Rev. A. C. HEADLAM, M.A., D.D., 
Principal of King’s College, London. 


Crown 8vo. Net, $3.00. 


“From my knowledge of Dr. Sanday, and from a brief examination of the 
book, I am led to believe that it is our best critical handbook to the Epistle. 
It combines great learning with practical and suggestive interpretation.” — 
Professor GEORGE B. STEVENS, of Yale University. 

“ Professor Sanday is excellent in scholarship, and of unsurpassed candor. 
The introduction and detached notes are highly interesting and instructive. 
This commentary cannot fail to render the most valuable assistance to all 
earnest students. The volume augurs well for the series of which it is a mem- 
ber.” — Professor GEORGE P. FISHER, of Yale University. 

“The scholarship and spirit of Dr. Sanday give assurance of an interpreta- 
tion of the Epistle to the Romans which will be both scholarly and spiritual.” 
— Dr. LYMAN ABBOTT. 

“The work of the authors has been carefully done, and will prove an 
acceptable addition to the literature of the great Epistle. The exegesis is 
acute and learned ... The authors show much familiarity with the work 
of their predecessors, and write with calmness and lucidity.” — Mew York 
Observer. 

“‘ We are confident that this commentary will find a place in every thought- 
ful minister’s library. One may not be able to agree with the authors at some 
points, — and this is true of all commentaries, — but they have given us a work 
which cannot but prove valuable to the critical study of Paul’s masterly epis- 
tle.” — Zion’s Advocate. 

“We do not hesitate to commend this as the best commentary on Romans 
yet written in English. It will do much to popularize this admirable and 
much needed series, by showing that it is possible to be critical and scholarly 
and at the same time devout and spiritual, and intelligible to plain Bible 
readers.” — The Church Standard. 

“A commentary with a very distinct character and purpose of its own, 
which brings to students and ministers an aid which they cannot obtain else- 
where. ... There is probably no other commentary in which criticism has 
been employed so successfully and impartially to bring out the author’s 
thought.” — WV. V. Independent. 

“We have nothing but heartiest praise for the weightier matters of the 
commentary. It is not only critical, but exegetical, expository, doctrinal, 
practical, and eminently spiritual. The positive conclusions of the books are 
very numerous and are stoutly, gloriously evangelical. ... The commentary 
does not fail to speak with the utmost reverence of the whole word of God.” 
The Congregationalist 
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‘“‘ This admirable series.""°—THE LONDON ACADEMY, 


EPHESIANS AND COLOSSIANS. 


By the Rev. T. K. ABBOTT, B.D., D. Litt. 


Formerly Professor of Biblical Greek, now of Hebrew, Trinity College, 
Dublin. 


Crown 8vo. Net, $2.50. 


‘¢ The latest volume of this admirable series is informed with the very 
best spirit in which such work can be carried out—a spirit of absolute 
fidelity to the demonstrable truths of critical science, . . . This summary 
of the results of modern criticism applied to these two Pauline letters is, 
for the use of scholarly students, not likely to be superseded.” —7Z%e Lon- 
don Academy. 


«« An able and independent piece of exegesis, and one that none of us can 
afford to be without. It is the work of a man who has made himself mas- 
ter of his theme. His linguistic ability is manifest. His style is usually 
clear. His exegetical perceptions are keen, and we are especially grateful 
for his strong defence of the integrity and apostolicity of these two great 
monuments of Pauline teaching.” —Zhe Expos*tor. 


“It displays every mark of conscientious judgment, wide reading, and 
grammatical insight.” — Literature. 

‘Tn discrimination, learning, and candor, it is the peer of the other vol. 
umes of the series. The elaborate introductions are of special value.”— 
Professor GEORGE B. STEVENS, of Yale University. 


«Tt is rich in philological material, clearly arranged, and judiciously 


handled. The studies of words are uncommonly good. . . . Inthe 
balancing of opinions, in the distinguishing between fine shades of mean- 
ing, it is both acute and sound.”—7he Church. 


‘The exegesis based so solidly on the rock foundation of philology is 
argumentatively and convincingly strong. A spiritual and evangelical tenor 
pervades the interpretation from first to last. . . . These elements, to- 
gether with the author’s full-orbed vision of the truth, with his discrimina- 
tive judgment and his felicity of expression, make this the peer of any com- 
mentary on these important letters.”—7he Standard. 


«« An exceedingly careful and painstaking piece of work. The introduce: 
tory discussions of questions bearing on the authenticity and integrity (of 
the epistles) are clear and candid, and the exposition of the text displays a 
fine scholarship and insight.” —orthwestern Christian Advocate. 


‘‘The book is from first to last exegetical and critical. Every phrase in 
the two Epistles is searched as with lighted candles. The authorities for 
variant readings are canvassed but weighed, rather than counted. The mul- 
tiform ancient and modern interpretations are investigated with the ex- 
haustiveness of a German lecture-room, and the judicial spirit of an English 
court-room. Special discussions are numerous and thorough.”—TZhe Con- 
eregationalist, 


The International Critica’ Commentary. 
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“7 have already expressed my conviction that the Inter- 
national Cvitical Commentary is the best critical commentary, 
on the whole Bible, in existence.’”,-—Dr, LYMAN ABBOTT. 


Philippians and Philemon 


BY 
REV. MARVIN R. VINCENT, D.D. 


Professor of Biblicai Literature in Union Theologicai Seminary, New Yora. 


Crown 8vo, Net $2.00. 








“Tt is, in short, in every way worthy of the series.”— The Scotsman. 


‘« Professor Vincent’s Commentary on Philippians and Philemon appears 
to me not less admirable for its literary merit than for its scholarship and its 
clear and discriminating discussions of the contents of these Epistles.” —Dr. 
GEORGE P. FISHER. 


‘“«The book contains many examples of independent and judicial weigh- 
ing of evidence. We have been delighted with the portion devoted to Phile- 
mon. Unlike most commentaries, this may wisely be read as a whole.”— 
The Congregationalist 


“Of the merits of the work it is enough to say that it ts worthy of its 
place in the noble undertaking to which it belongs. It is ful? of just such 
information as the Bible student, lay or clerical, needs; and while giving an 
abundance of the truths of erudition to aid the critical student of the text, if 
abounds also in that more popular information which enables the attentive 
reader almost to put himself in St. Paul’s place, to see with the eyes and feel 
with the heart of the Apostle to the Gentiles.” —Boston Advertiser. 


‘Tf it is possible in these days to produce a commentary which will be 
free from polemical and ecclesiastical bias, the feat will be accomplished in 
the International Critical Commentary. . . . It is evident that the writer 
has given an immense amount of scholarly research and original thought to 
the subject. . . . The author’s introduction to the Epistle to Philemon 
is an admirable piece of literature, calculated to arouse in the student’s mind 
an intense interest in the circumstances which produced this short letter from 
the inspired Apostle.” —Commercial Advertiser. 

‘‘His discussion of Philemon is marked by sympathy and appreciation, 
and his full discussion of the relations of Pauline Christianity to slavery are 
interesting, both historically and sociologically.” —7Zhe Dial. 


‘‘Throughout the work scholarly research is evident. It commends itself 
by its clear elucidation, its keen exegesis which marks the word study on 
every page, its compactness of statement and its simplicity of arrangement.” 
—Lutheran World. 


‘The scholarship of the author seems to be fully equal to hist dertaking, 
and he has given to us a fine piece of work. One cannot but se that if the 
entire series shall be executed upon a par with this portion, thet ean be lit- 
tle left co be desired.” —Philadelphia Presbyterian Journal, 


The Internationa? Critical Commentary. 








“The best commentary and the one most useful ta the Bible 
student is The International Critical.” 
—THE REFORMED CHURCH REVIEW. 


ST. PETER AnD ST. JUDE 


By the Rev. CHARLES BIGG, D.D. 


Regius Professor of Ecclesiastical History in the University of Oxford 





Crown 8vo. Net, $2.50. 


*¢ His commentary is very satisfactory indeed. His notes are particularly 
valuable. We know of no work on these Epistles which is so full and satis- 
factory.”.—TZhe Living Church, 

«Tt shows an immense amount of research and acquaintanceship with the 
views of the critical school.” —erald and Presbyter. 

‘¢This volume well sustains the reputation achieved by its predecessors. 
The notes to the text, as well as the introductions, are marked by erudition 
at once affluent and discriminating.” — Zhe Outlook. 

“Canon Bigg’s work is pre-eminently characterized by judicial open- 
mindedness and sympathetic insight into historical conditions. His realistic 
interpretation of the relations of the apostles and the circumstances of the 
early church renders the volume invaluable to students of these themes, 
The exegetical work in the volume rests on the broad basis of careful lin- 
guistic study, acquaintance with apocalyptic literature and the writings of 
the Fathers, a sane judgment, and good sense.”—American Journal of 


Theology. 


NUMBERS 


By the Rev. G. BUCHANAN GRAY, D.D. 
Professor of Hebrew, Mansfield College, Oxford. 


Crown 8yo. Net, $3.00. 


‘Most Bible readers have the impression that ‘Numbers’ is a dull 
book only relieved by the brilliancy of the Balaam chapters and some 
snatches of old Hebrew songs, but, as Prof. Gray shows with admi- 
rable skill and insight, its historical and religious value is not that 
which lies on the surface. Prof. Gray’s Commentary is distinguished 
by fine scholarship and sanity of judgment; it is impossible to 
commend it too warmly.” —Saturday Review (London). 


The Mnternational 
Theological Library. 


EDITORS’ PREFACE. 


THEOLOGY has made great and rapid advances in recent 
years. New lines of investigation have been opened up, 
fresh light has been cast upon many subjects of the deepest 
interest, and the historical method has been applied with 
important results. This has prepared the way for a Library 
of Theological Science, and has created the demand for it. 
It has also made it at once opportune and practicable now 
to secure the services of specialists in the different depart- 
ments of Theology, and to associate them in an enterprise 
which will furnish a record of Theological inquiry up to 
date. 


This Library is designed to cover the whole field of Chris- 
tian Theology. Each volume is to be complete in itself, 
while, at the same time, it will form part of a carefully 
planned whole. One of the Editors is to prepare a volume 
of Theological Encyclopedia which will give the history 
and literature of each department, as well as of Theology 
as a whole. 


The Library is intended to form a series of Text-Books 
for Students of Theology. 


The Authors, therefore, aim at conciseness and compact- 
ness of statement. At the same time, they have in view 


EDITORS’ PREFACE. 


that large and increasing class of students, in other depart- 
ments of inquiry, who desire to have a systematic and thor- 
ough exposition of Theological Science. Technical matters 
will therefore be thrown into the form of notes, and the 
text will be made as readable and attractive as possible. 


The Library is international and interconfessional. It 
will be conducted in a catholic spirit, and in the interests 


of Theology as a science. 


Its aim will be to give full and impartial statements both 
of the results of Theological Science and of the questions 
which are still at issue in the different departments. 


The Authors will be scholars of recognized reputation in 
the several branches of study assigned to them. They will 
be associated with each other and with the Editors in the 
effort to provide a series of volumes which may adequately 
represent the present condition of investigation, and indi- 


cate the way for further progress. 


CHARLES A. BRIGGS. 
STEWART D. F. SALMOND. 


Theological Encyclopedia. By CHARLES A. Briccs, D.D., D.Litt., 
Prof. of Theological Encyclopedia and 
Symbolics, Union Theol. Seminary, N.Y. 


An Introduction to the Literature of By S. R. Driver, D.D., D.Litt., Regius 
the Old Testament. Professor of Hebrew, and Canon of 
Christ Church, Oxford. (Revised and 

enlarged edition), 


The Study of the Old Testament. By the Right Rev. HERBERT EDWARD 
RyLE, D.D., Lord Bishop of Winchester. 


Old Testament History. By HENRY PRESERVED SMITH, D.D., 
Professor of Biblical History, Amherst 
College, Mass. (Vow ready.) 


Contemporary History of the Old By Francis Brown, DiDE ye WADy ep lett 
Testament. Professor of Hebrew, Union Theological 
Seminary, New York. 


Theology of the Old Testament, By the late A. B. Davipson, D.D., LL.D., 
Professor of Hebrew, New College, 
Edinburgh. (Vow ready.) 
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An Introduction to the Literature 
of the New Testament. 


Canon and Text of the New Testa- 
ment. 


The Life of Christ. 


A History of Christianity in the 
Apostolic Age. 


Contemporary History of the New 
Testament. 


Theology of the New Testament. 


Biblical Archeology. 


The Ancient Catholic Church, 


The Later Catholic Church. 

The Latin Church, 

The Greek and Oriental Churches. 
The Reformation. 


Symbolics. 


History of Christian Doctrine. 


Christian Institutions. 
Philosophy of Religion. 


The History of Religions. 


Apologetics. 


The Doctrine of God. 


The Doctrine of Man. 
The Doctrine of Christ. 


The Doctrine of Salvation. 


The Doctrine of the Future Life. 


Christian Ethics. 


The Christian Pastor and the Work- 
ing Church. 


The Christian Preacher, 
Rabbinical Literature. 


By S. D. F. Satmonp, D.D., Principal ot 
the Free Church College, Aberdeen. 
(Jn press.) 


By CASPAR RENE Grecory, D.D., LL.D., 
Professor of New Testament Exegesis in 
the University of Leipzig. 


By WILLIAM SANnpDAyY, D.D., LL.D., Lady 
Margaret Professor of Divinity, and 
Canon of Christ Church, Oxford. 


By ARTHUR C. McGIFFERT, D.D., Professor 
of Church History, Union Theological 
Seminary, New York. (Vow ready.) 


By FRANK C. PorTER, D.D., Professor of 
Biblical Theology, Yale University, New 
Haven, Conn. 


By GEORGE B. STEVENS, D.D., Professor 
of Systematic Theology, Yale University, 
New Haven, Conn. (Vow ready.) 


By G. BuCHANAN GRAY, D.D., Professor of 
Hebrew, Mansfield College, Oxford. 


By Rosert Rainy, D.D., LL.D., Principal 
of the New College, Edinburgh. (/Vow 
ready.) 


By Rosert RAINy, D.D. LL.D., Principal 
of the New College, Edinburgh. 


By the Right Rev. ARCHIBALD ROBERTSON, 
D.D., Lord Bishop of Exeter. 


By W. F. ApENEY, D.D., Professor of 
Church History, New College, London. 


By T. M. Linpsay, D.D., Principal of the 
United Free College, Glasgow. 


By CuHarves A. Brices, D.D., D.Litt., 
Prof. of Theological Encyclopedia and 
Symbolics, Union Theol. Seminary, N.Y. 


By G. P. FisHER, D.D., LL.D., Professor 
of Ecclesiastical History, Yale University, 
New Haven, Conn. (Revised and en- 
larged edition.) 


By A. V. G. ALLEN, D.D., Professor of 
Ecclesiastical History, P. E. Divinity 
School, Cambridge, Mass. (Vow ready.) 

By RoperT FLInT, D.D., LL.D., sometime 
Professor of Divinity in the University of 
Edinburgh. 


By GrorGE F. Moore, D.D., LL.D., 
Professor in Harvard University. 


By the late A. B. Bruck, D.D., sometime 
Professor of New Testament Exegesis, 
Free Church College, Glasgow. (Revised 
and enlarged edition.) 


By WILLIAM N. CLARKE, D.D., Professor 
of Systematic Theology, Hamilton The- 
ological Seminary. 


By WILLIAM P. PATERSON, D.D., Professor 
of Divinity, University of Edinburg. 
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By GEorGE B. STEVENS, D.D., Professor of 
Systematic Theology, Yale University. 
([n press.) 


By S. D. F. SALMOND, D.D., Principal of 
the United Free College, Aberdeen. 


By NEWMAN SmyTH, D.D., Pastor of Con- 
gregational Church, New Haven. (fe- 
vised and enlarged edition.) 


By WASHINGTON GLADDEN, D.D., Pastor 
of Congregational Church, Columbus, 
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By S. SCHECHTER, M.A., President of the 
Jewish Theological Seminary, New York 
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AN INTRODUCTION TO 


The Literature of the Old Testament 


By Prof. S. R. DRIVER, D.D., D.Litt. 


Canon of Christ Church, Oxford 
New Edition Revised 


Crown 8vo, 558 pages, $2.50 net 


“Tt is the most scholarly and critical work in the English lan- 
guage on the literature of the Old Testament, and fully up to the 
present state of research in Germany.”—Prof. ‘PHILIP ScuarFF, D.D. 


“Canon Driver has arranged his material excellently, is succinct 
without being hurried or unclear, and treats the various critical prob- 
lems involved with admirable fairness and good judgment.” 

—Prof. C. H. Toy. 


‘‘His judgment is singularly fair, calm, unbiassed, and inde- 


pendent. It is also thoroughly reverential. . . . The service, 
which his book will render in the present confusion of mind on this 
great subject, can scarcely be overestimated.” — The London Times. 


‘‘As a whole, there is probably no book in the English language 
equal to this ‘Introduction to the Literature of the Old Testament’ 
for the student who desires to understand what the modern criticism 
thinks about the Bible.’—Dr. Lyman Apzort, 22 the Outlook. 


‘“The book is one worthy of its subject, thorough in its treat- 
ment, reverent in its tone, sympathetic in its estimate, frank in its 
recognition of difficulties, conservative (in the best sense of the 
word) in its statement of results.” 

—Prof. Henry P. SMITH, 2x the Magazine of Christian Literature. 


‘«In working out his method our author takes up each book in 
order and goes through it with marvelous and microscopic care. 
Every verse, every clause, word by word, is sifted and weighed, and | 
its place in the literary organism decided upon,’ 

— The Presbyterian Quarterly. 


“Tt contains just that presentation of the results of Old Testa- 
ment criticism for which English readers in this department have 
been waiting. . . . The whole book is excellent; it will be found 
helpful, characterized as it is all through by that scholarly poise of 
mind, which, when it does not know, is not ashamed to present de- 
grees of probability.”.—Wew World. 


ce 


- » Canon Driver’s book is characterized throughout by 
thorough Christian scholarship, faithful research, caution in the 
expression of mere opinions, candor in the statement of facts and of 
the necessary inferences from them, and the devout recognition of 
the divine inworking in the religious life of the Hebrews, and of the 
tokens of divine inspiration in the literature which records and ems 
bodies it.”—Dr. A. P. PEABODY, in the Cambridge Tribune 
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By HENRY PRESERVED SMITH, D.D. 
PROFESSOR OF BIBLICAL HISTORY AND INTERPRETATION, AMHERST COLLEGE 





Crown 8vo, 538 pages, $2.50 net 


This book gives a history of Old Testament times. 
This it does by a narrative based upon those Bibli- 
cal books which are historical inform. The nature 
of these books is carefully considered, their data are 
used according to historical methods, and the con- 
clusions of recent criticism are set forth. The other 
books of the Old Testament with the more impor- 
tant of the Apocrypha are given their proper place 
so far as they throw light on the development of 
the Old Testament people. 


“* Professor Smith has, by his comprehensive and vitalized history, 
laid all who care for the Old Testament under great obligations.” 
— The Independent, 


‘* The volume is characterized by extraordinary clearness of cone 
ception and representation, thorough scholarly ability, and charm 
of style.”— The Interior. 


‘*Dr. Smith’s volume is critical without being polemical, inter- 
esting though not imaginative, scholarly without pedantry, and radi- 
cal but not destructive. The author is himself an authority, and his 
volume is the best single presentation with which we are familiar of 
the modern view of Old Testament history.”—7he Outlook. 


‘“This volume is the result of thorough study, is free from the 
controversial spirit and from any evidence of desire to challenge older 
theories of the Bible, is written in straightforward, clear style, does 
not linger unduly in discussion of doubtful matters, is reverent and at 
the same time fearless. If one has accepted the main positions of the 
Higher Criticism, while he may still differ with Professor Smith's 
conclusions here and there, he will find himself in accord with the 
spirit of the author, whose scholarship and achievement he will 
gladly honor.”"— The Congregationalist. 


‘“ We have a clear, interesting, instructive account of the growth 
of Israel, embodying a series of careful judgments on the countless 
problems that face the man who tries to understand the life of that 
remarkable people. The ‘History’ takes its place worthily by the side 
of Driver’s Introduction. The student of to-day is to be congratulated 
on having so valuable an addition made to his stock of tools.” 

—The Expository Times. 


She International Theologica BiBrary. 
The Theology of the Old Testament. 
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A. B. DAVIDSON, D.D., LL.D., Litt.D. 
Professor of Hebrew and Old Testament Exegesis, New College, Edinburgh. 





EDITED FROM THE AUTHOR’S MANUSCRIPTS 


BY 


S. D. F. SALMOND, D.D., F.E.I.S. 
Principal of the United Free Church College, Aberdeen. 


Crown 8vo. 568 pages. $2.50 net. 


“Tt is one of those monumental works whose publication the scholar hails 
with gratitude. Principal Salmond has edited Professor Davidson’s manu- 
scripts with care and fidelity. It would require much more space than we 
can give this volume in our crowded columns even to indicate the many points 
in which this, one of the greatest of Hebrew scholars, shows himself a lineal 
descendant and successor of the ancient prophets whom he loved so well; but 
it is enough to say that the work is fitted by its scholarship and its tone to 
become a standard in every theological seminary. Great pains have been 
taken with the Hebrew text, so frequently quoted, and its use is distinctly 
illuminative. His learning is never introduced to dazzle, but always to en- 
lighten the reader.” — Zhe [nterior. 


“We hope every clergyman will not rest content till he has procured and 
studied this most admirable and useful book. Every really useful question 
relating to man —his nature, his fall, and his redemption, his present life of 
grace, his life after death, his future life — is treated of. We may add that the 
most conservatively inclined believer in the Old Testament will find nothing 
in this book to startle him, while, at the same time, the book is fully cogni- 
zant of the altered views regarding the ancient Scriptures. ‘The tone is rever- 
ent throughout, and no one who reads attentively can fail to derive fresh light 
and benefit from the exposition here given.” —7he Canadian Churchman. 


“Dr. Davidson was so keen a student, and yet so reverent as to his Bible, 
that anything from his pen must be of profit. The book gives evidence that 
his eyes were wide open to all modern research, but yet he was not led astray 
by any of the vagaries of the schools. Through all the treatment of the 
theme he remains conservative, while seeking to know the truth.” — Zxaminer. 


“No one can fail to gain immense profit from its careful study. We rejoice 
that such a work is added to the store of helpful literature on the Old Testa- 
ment, and we express the hope that it may find wide reading among ministers 
and teachers of the Bible.” — Zhe Standard, 


“Tn its treatment of Old Testament theology, there is nothing to equal it 
in the English language, and nothing to surpass it in any language. While it 
is prepared for scholars it will prove an education in the Old Testament to the 
intelligent laymen or Sunday-school teachers who will give it a faithful read- 
ing. ‘The style is so clear that it cannot help but prove interesting. We com- 
mend this book with a special prayer, believing that it will make the Old 
Testament a richer book; and make the foundation upon which the teachings 
of the New Testament stand more secure to every one who reads it.” 

— The Heidelberg Teacher. 


The International Theofogicaf ZiGrarp. 





A HISTORY OF 


CHRISTIANITY IN THE APOSTOLIC AGE» 


BY 
ARTHUR CUSHMAN McGIFFERT, Ph.D., D.D. 


Washburn Professor of Church History in the Union Theological Seminary, New Vork, 
Crown 8vo, 681 Pages, $2.50 Net. 


‘¢The author’s work is ably done. . . . This volume is worthy of 
its place in the series.” — Zhe Congregationalist. 


‘‘ Invaluable as a résumé of the latest critical work upon the great forma- 
tive period of the Christian Church.” — Zhe Christian World (London). 


‘There can be no doubt that this is a remarkable work, both on account 
of the thoroughness of its ca**Cism and the boldness of its views.” 
—The Scotsman. 


‘©The ability and learning of Pro‘essor McGiffert’s work on the Apos- 
tolic Age, and, whatever dissent there may be from its critical opinion, its 
manlfest sincerity, candid scholars will not fail to appreciate.” 

—Dr. GrEorGE P. FISHER, of Yale University. 


“ Pre-eminently a clergyman’s book; but there are many reasons why it 
should be in the library of every thoughtful Christian person. The style 
is vivid and at times picturesque. ‘The results rather than the processes of 
learning are exhibited. It is full of local color, of striking narrative, and of 
keen, often brilliant, character analysis. It is an admirable book for the 
Sunday-school teacher.””—Boston Advertiser. 


‘*For a work of such wide learning and critical accuracy, and which deals 
with so many difficult and abstruse problems of Christian history, this is re- 
markably readable.”— The [ndependent. 


**Tt is certain that Professor McGiffert’s work has set the mark for 
future effort in the obscure fields of research into Christian origin.” 
—New York Tribune. 


‘*Dr. McGiffert has produced an able, scholarly, suggestive, and con- 
structive work. He is in thorough and easy possession of his sources and 
materials, so that his positive construction is seldom interrupted by citations, 
the demolition of opposing views, or the irrelevant discussion of s»bordinate 
questions.” — The Methodist Review. 


‘‘The clearness, self-consistency, and force of the whole impressica of 
Apostolic Christianity with which we leave this book, goes far to guarantees 
its permanent value and success.”— 7 he Lxpositar. 


— KHBe Internationa? Theofogica? Library. 


THEOLOGY OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


By GEORGE B. STEVENS, D.D. 





— 





Professor of Systematic Theology, Yale University, 





Crown 8vo, 480 pages, $2.50 net. 





. Tn style it is rarely clear, simple, and strong, adapted alike to the gene 
eral reader and the theological student. The former class will find it read- 
able and interesting to an unusual degree, while the student will value its 
thorough scholarship and completeness of treatment. His work has a sim- 
plicity, beauty, and freshness that add greatly to its scholarly excellence and 
worth.” —Christian Advocate. 


‘Professor Stevens is a profound student and interpreter of the Bible, as 
far as possible divested of any prepossessions concerning its message. In 
his study of it his object has been not to find texts that might seem to bol- 
ster up some system of theological speculation, but to find out what the 
writers of the various books meant to say and teach.”—V. Y. Tribune. 


‘Tt is a fine example of painstaking, discriminating, impartial research 
and statement.” —TZhe Congregationalist. 


“‘Professor Stevens has given us a very good book. A liberal conser- 
vative, he takes cautious and moderate positions in the field of New Testa- 
ment criticism, yet is admirably fair-minded. His method is patient and 
tnorough. He states the opinions of those who differ from him with care 
and clearness. The proportion of quotation and reference is well adjusted 
and the reader is kept well informed concerning the course of opinion with- 
out being drawn away from the text of the author’s own thought. His 
judgments on difficult questions are always put with self-restraint and 
sobriety.” —Zhe Churchman. 


**Tt will certainly take its place, after careful reading, as a valuable 
svnopsis, neither bare nor over-elaborate, to which recourse will be had by 
the student or teacher who requires within moderate compass the gist of 
modern research,” — Zhe Literary World, 


Internationa? Theofoaical LiBrarp. 





THE ANCIENT CATHOLIC CHURC 


From the Accession of Trajan to the Fourth 
General Council (A.D. 98=451) 


By ROBERT RAINY, D.D. 
Principal of the New College, Edinburgh. 


Crown 8vo. 554 Pages. Net, $2.50. 


*s This is verily and indeed a book to thank God for; and if anybody has 
been despairing of a restoration of true catholic unity in God’s good time, it 
is a book to fill him with hope and confidence.” — 7he Church Standard, 


** Principal Rainy has written a fascinating book. He has the gifts of an 
historian and an expositor. His fresh presentation of so intricate and time- 
worn a Subject as Gnosticism grips and holds the attention from first to last. 
Familiarity with most of the subjects which fall to be treated within these 
limits of Christian history had bred a fancy that we might safely and profit. 
ably skip some of the chapters, but we found ourselves returning to close up 
the gaps; we should advise those who are led to read the book through this 
notice not to repeat our experiment. It is a dish of well-cooked and well- 
seasoned meat, savory and rich, with abundance of gravy; and, while no 
one wishes to be a glutton, he will miss something nutritious if he does not 
take time to consume it all.” ——J/ethodist Review. 


**It covers the period from 98-451 A.D., with a well-marked order, and 
is written in a downright style, simple and unpretentious. Simplicity, in- 
deed, and perspicuity are the keynotes, and too great burden of detail is 
avoided. A very fresh and able book.” — Zhe Nation, 


‘¢ The International Theological Library is certainly a very valuable collec- 
tion of books on the science of Theology. And among the set + good books, 
Dr. Rainy’s volume on The Ancient Catholic Church ‘s entitled to a high 
place. We know of no one volume which contains so much matter which 
is necessary to a student of theology.” — Zhe Living Church. 


‘Of course, a history so condensed is not to be read satisfactorily in a day 
or even aweek. The reader often will find ample food for thought fora 
day or more in what he may have read in two hours. But the man who 
will master the whole book will be amply rewarded, and will be convinced 
that he has been consozting with a company of the world’s greatest men, 
and has attained an accurate knowledge of one of the world’s greatest and 
most important periods,” —Christian Intelligencer. 


‘*As acompend of church history for the first five centuries, this volume 
will be found most useful, for ready reference, both to those who possess 
the more elaborate church histories, and for the general information desired 
by a wider reading public; while the temperate presentations of the author’s 
own theories upon disputed points are in themselves of great value,”’— 
Bibliotheca Sacra. 


««Principal Rainy of the New College, Edinburgh, is one of the foremost 
scholars of Great Britain, and in Scotland, his home, he is regarded by his 
countrymen as the chief figure in their ecclesiastical life. There can be 
little doubt that this recent volume will enhance his reputation and serve to 
introduce him to a wider circle of friends.”-—Congregationalist, Boston, 


The Internationa’ Theofogica’ Bivrary. 





History of Christian Doctrine. 


BY 


GEORGE P. FISHER, D.D., LL.D., 
Titus Street Professor of Ecclesiastical History in Yale University. 


Crown 8vo, 583 pages, $2.50 net. 


‘¢ He gives ample proof of rare scholarship. Many of the old doc- 
trines are restated with a freshness, lucidity and elegance of style 
which make it a very readable book.” — The New York Observer. 


‘Intrinsically this volume is worthy of a foremost place 1n our 
modern literature . . . Wehave no work onthe subject in English 
eaal to it, for variety and range, clearness of statement, judicious 
guidance, and catholicity of tone.”—London Nonconformist and Inde- 
pendent, 


*“It is only just to say that Dr. Fisher has produced the best His- 
tory of Doctrine that we have in English.”—7he New York Evangelist. 


“Tt is to me quite a marvel how a book of this kind (Fisher’s 
‘History of Christian Doctrine’) can be written so accurately to 
scale. It could only be done by one who had a very complete com- 
mand of all the periods.” —Pror. WILLIAM SANDAY, Oxford. 


‘‘It presents so many new and fresh points and is so thoroughly 
treated, and brings into view contemporaneous thought, especially 
the American, that it is a pleasure to read it, and will be an equal 
pleasure to go back to it again and again.” —Bisnop Joun F. Hurst. 


“Throughout there is manifest wide reading, careful prepara- 
tion, spirit and good judgment,’ — Philadelphia Presbyterian. 


“The language and style are alike delightfully fresh and easy 
. . A book which will be found both stimulating and instructive 
to the student of theology.”— The Churchman. 


‘«Professor Fisher has trained the public to expect the excellen- 
cies of scholarship, candor, judicial equipoise and admirable lucidity 
and elegance of style in whatever comes from his pen. But in the 
present work he has surpassed himself.”—Pror. J. H. THayer, of 
Harvard Divinity School. 


‘‘Tt meets the severest standard; there is fullness of knowledge, 
thorough research, keenly analytic thought, and rarest enrichment 
for a positive, profound and learned critic. ‘There is interpretative 
and revealing sympathy. It 1s of the class of works that mark epochs 
in their several departments.” — 7he Outlook. 


“ Asa first study of the History of Doctrine, Professor Fisher’s 
volume has the merit of being full, accurate and interesting.” 
—Prof. Marcus Dops. 


“. . . He gathers up, reorganizes and presents the results of 
investigation in a style rarely full of literary charm.” 
— The interior. 


The Internationa? Theotoagica’ Library. 





CHRISTIAN INSTITUTIONS. 


By ALEXANDER V. G. ALLEN, D.D. 


Professor of Ecclesiastical History in the Episcopal Theological School 
in Cambridge. 


Crown 8vo, 577 pages, $2.50 net. 





** Professor Allen’s Christian Institutions may be regarded as the mos. 
important permanent contribution which the Protestant Episcopal Church 
of the United States has yet made to general theological thought. Ina few 
particulars it will not command the universal, or even the genera! assent of 
discriminating readers ; but it will receive, as it deserves, the respect and 
appreciation of those who rightly estimate the varied, learned, and independ- 
ent spirit of the author.” —7he American Journal of Theology. 


‘As to his method there can be no two opinions, nor as to the broad, 
critical, and appreciative character of his study. It is an immensely sug- 
gestive, stimulating, and encouraging piece of work. It shows that modern 
scholarship is not all at sea as to results, and it presents a worthy view of a 
great and noble subject, the greatest and noblest of all subjects.” —7Zhe /n- 
dependent. 


‘‘This will at once take its place among the most valuable volumes in the 
‘International Theological Library,’ constituting in itself a very complete 
epitome both of general church history and of the history of doctrines. 
Oo 8 A single quotation well illustrates the brilliant style and the pro- 
found thought of the book.” —7he Bibliotheca Sacra. 


‘« The wealth of learning, the historical spirit, the philosophic grasp, the 
loyalty to the continuity of life, which everywhere characterize this thorough 
study of the organization, creeds, and cultus constituting Christian Institu- 
tion. . . . However the reader may differ with the conclusions of the 
author, few will question his painstaking scholarship, judicial temperament, 
and catholicity of Christian spirit.” —7Zhe Advance. 


“Tt is an honor to American scholarship, and will be read by all who 
wish to be abreast of the age.” —7he Lutheran Church Review. 


‘With all its defects and limitations, this is a most illuminating and sug. 
gestive bo9k on a subject of abiding interest.”"—7he Christian Intelli- 
gencer.” 


“‘It is a treasury of expert knowledge, arranged in an orderly and lucid 
manner, and more than ordinarily readable. . . . It is controlled by the 
candid and critical spirit of the careful historian who, of course, has his 
convictions and preferences, but who makes no claims in their behalf which 
the facts do not seem to warrant.” —T7he Congregationalist. 


‘« He writes in a charming style, and has collected a vast amount of im- 
portant material pertaining to his subject which can be found in no other 
work in so compact a form.”==dke Wew York Observer. 


The Internationa’ Theofoagicaf LiBrary. 








Apologetics; 
Or, Christianity Defensively Stated. 


By the late ALEXANDER BALMAIN BRUCE, D.D., 


Professor of Apologetics and New Testament Exegesis, Free Church College, 
Glasgow ; Author of ‘‘ The Training of the Twelve,’’ ‘‘ The Humilia- 
tion of Christ,’’ ‘‘ The Kingdom of God,”’ etc. 





Crown 8vo, 528 pages, $2.50 net. 





Professor Bruce’s work is not an abstract treatise on apologetics, 
but an apologetic presentation of the Christian faith, with reference 
to whatever in our intellectual environment makes faith difficult at 
the present time. 

It addresses itself to men whose sympathies are with Christianity, 
and discusses the topics of pressing concern—the burning questions 
of the hour. It is offered as an aid to faith rather than a buttress of 
received belief and an armory of weapons for the orthodox believer. 


«The book throughout exhibits the methods and the results of 
conscientious, independent, expert and devout Biblical scholarship, 
and it is of permanent value.” — The Congregationalist. 


“The practical value of this book entitles it toa place in the 
first rank.” — The /ndependent. 


‘“A patient and scholarly presentation of Christianity under 
aspects best fitted to commend it to ‘ingenuous and truth-loving 
minds.’ ”’— The Nation. 


““The book is well-nigh indispensable to those who propose to 
keep abreast of the times.” — Western Christian Advocate. 


‘Professor Bruce does not consciously evade any difficulty, 
and he constantly aims to be completely fair-minded. For this 
reason he wins from the start the strong confidence of the reader.” — 
Advance. 


“‘Its admirable spirit, no less than the strength of its arguments, 
will go far to remove many of the prejudices or doubts of those who 
are outside of Christianity, but who are, nevertheless, not infidels.”— 
New York Tribune. 


‘‘In a word, he tells precisely what all intelligent persons wish to 
know, and tells it in aclear, fresh and convincing manner. Scarcely 
anyone has so successfully rendered the service of showing what 
the result of the higher criticism is for the proper understanding of 
the history and religion of Israel.” — Andover Review. 


‘“«We have not for a long time taken a book in hand that is more 
stimulating to faith. .. . Without commenting further, we repeat 
that this volume is the ablest, most scholarly, most advanced, and 
sharpest defence of Christianity that has ever been written. Nec 
theological library should he without it.” — Zion's Herald. 


The International Cheofogicaf Livrarp. 


Christian Ethics, 





By NEWMAN SMYTH, D.D., New Haven. 
Crown 8vo, 508 pages, $2.50 net. 


‘‘ As this book is the latest, so it is the fullest and most avtractive 
treatment of the subject that we are familiar with. Patient and ex- 
haustive in its method of inquiry, and stimulating and suggestive in 
the topic it handles, we are confident that it will be a help to the 
task of the moral understanding and interpretation of human life.” 

— The Living Church. 


“This book of Dr. Newman Smyth is of extraordinary interest and 
value. Itis an honor to American scholarship and American Chris- 
tian thinking. It is a work which has been wrought out witb re- 
markable grasp of conception, and power of just analysis, fullness of 
information, richness of thought, and affluence of apt and luminous 
illustration. Its style is singularly clear, simple, facile, and strong. 
Too much gratification can hardly be expressed at the way the author 
lifts the whole subject of ethics up out of the slough of mere natural- 
ism into its own place, where it is seen to be illumined by the Chris- 
tian revelation and vision.” — Zhe Advance. 


‘““The subjects treated cover the whole field of moral and spiritual re- 
lations, theoretical and practical, natural and revealed, individual and social, 
civil and ecclesiastical. To enthrone the personal Christ as the true content 
of the ethical ideal, to show how this ideal is realized in Christian conscious: 
ness and how applied in the varied departments of practical life—these are 
the main objects of the book and no objects could be loftier.” 

— The Congregationalist. 


‘‘ The author has written with competent knowledge, with great spiritual 
insight, and in a tone of devoutness and reverence worthy of his theme.” 
—The London Independent. 


“‘Tt is methodical, comprehensive, and readable; few subdivisions, 
direct or indirect, are omitted in the treatment of the broad theme, and 
though it aims to be an exhaustive treatise, and not a popular handbook, it 
may be perused at random with a good deal of suggestiveness and profit.” 

—The Sunday School Times. 


‘«Tt reflects great credit on the author, presenting an exempl:ry temper 
and manner throughout, being a model of clearness in thought and term, 
and containing passages of exquisite finish.” —Hartford Seminary Recore. 


“We commend this book to all reading, intelligent men, an especi Uv 
to ministers, who will find in it many fresh suggestions.” 
—ProressoR A. E Bruc> 


The Internationa Cheofogicar Library. 








THE CHRISTIAN PASTOR AND THE, 
"WORKING CHURCH 


By WASHINGTON GLADDEN, D.D., LL.D. 


Author of ‘‘ Applied Christianity,” ‘‘Who Wrote the Bible?” ‘“ Ruling 
Ideas of the Presen: Age,” etc. 


Crown 8vo, 485 pages, $2.50 net. 


«« Dr, Gladden may be regarded as an expert and an authority on practi- 
al theology. . . . Upon the whole we judge that it will be of great 
service to the ministry of all the Protestant churches.” —7Zhe Juterior. 


‘‘ Packed with wisdom and instruction and a profound piety. . . . 
It is pithy, pertinent, and judicious from cover to cover. . . . An ex- 
ceedingly comprehensive, sagacious, and suggestive study and application 
of its theme.” — Zhe Congregationalist, 


*« We have here, for the pastor, the most modern practical treatise yet 
published—sagacious, balanced, devout, inspiring.” —7he Dial. 


‘* His long experience, his eminent success, his rare literary ability, and 
his diligence as a student combine to make of this a model book for its pur- 
pose. . . + We know not where the subjects are more wisely discussed 
than here.” — Zhe Bibliotheca Sacra. 


“‘This book should be the vade mecum of every working pastor. It 
abounds in wise counsels and suggestions, the result of large experience 
and observation. No sphere of church life or church work is left untreated.” 
—The (Canadian) Methodist Magazine and Review, 


«« A happier combination of author and subject, it will be acknowledged, 
can hardly be found. . . . It is comprehensive, practical, deeply 
spiritual, and fertile in wise and suggestive thought upon ways and means 
of bringing the Gospel to bear on the lives of men.”—7Zhe Christian Ad- 
vocate. 


“© Dr. Gladden writes with pith and point, but with wise moderation, a 
genial tone and great good sense. . . . The book is written in an excel- 
lent, business-like and vital English style, which carries the author’s point 
and purpose and has an attractive vitality of its own.” —Zhe Independent. 


‘‘ A comprehensive, inspiring, and helpful guide to a busy pastor. One 
€nds in it a multitude of practical suggestions for the development of the 
spiritual and working life of the Church, and the answer to many problems 
that are a constant perplexity to the faithful minister.” 

tp The Christian Intelligencer 
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